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8 | I nx -publicuion: of 7 the following So rmons was. 
| occaſioned by the deſire af ſeveral friends to have 


1 memorial of ane whom they loved and reſ- 
| peted whilſt living. As therefore they were not de- 
ſigned for the preſs, and had not undergone that cor- 


_ region which the author would have deemed neceſ- 
_ - fary previous to publication, they have a claim upon 


the candour of the reader to excuſe any inaccuracies 
which may he noticed. With reſpe& to the felec-. 
| tion, the editor is ſenſible that it, may not be ſi ach as. 


to give entire ſatisfaction; but when the difficulty of 


making a ſelection from a very large number of Ser- 


mons, by any other perſon than the author bimſelf, 


is conſidered, he truſts that thoſe who. may be diſap- 8 


pointed in not meeting. ſome favourite diſcourſes, 


ill excuſe him. At the ſame time, he feels a pleaſ- 


ing aſſurance that theſe diſcourſes of his. deecaſed 
friend will, notwithſtanding the diſadvantages under 5 


which they appear, prove acceptable to numbers, 
and render an impartant ſervice to the cauſe of prac- 


tical religion. Thoſe who attended on bis miaiſtry,, | 


Will derive peculiar advantage from this help to:their, | 


nn and though dead, he will ſtill continue ta 
ſpeak 


iv. 7 ADVERTISEMENT: 


ſpeak to a” Two addreſſes to parents before 8 
adminiſtration of baptiſm have been added at the re- 
queſt of a friend; and alſo a charge delivered at the 


ordination of a miniſter to the diſſenting | congregas 
1 tion av Youghal. | 1 


4 


It is afiiat; on ſuch eccafions, to give ſome ac- 


| count of the author; * although 1 it generally happens | 
that the lives of the moſt ref pectable men in Mr. 


Perrott's ſtation afford very ſcanty materials for the 


Biographer. Mr. Perrott was of a family which 


furniſhed ſeveral miniſters of the goſpel. His uncle 


prefided for many years over a ſeminary for the 
education of diſſenting miniſters at Carmarthen, in 
South Wales, wich honour to himſelf, and advan- 
| tage to his pupils. Mr. Perrott received the early 
part of his education at the ſchool at Frenchay, near 
5 Briſtol, from which place he removed to Carmarthen. 
Aſter his wn education was finiſhed, he returned to 
1 1 Frenchay, where he aſſiſted 1 in that of others for ſome 
5 = 7 5 years, improving bimſelf at the ſame time in ſeveral 
”; pfranches of uſeful learning. He afterwards fettled 

1 ſueceſſwely with the congregations at Frome and 
Teovil, in Somerſetſhire ; from which laſt place he 

Vas invited by the Preſbyterian congregation in this 

: city, to take upon him the office of their miniſter, 

In this ſituation he remained for nearly thirty years, 
97 until the connection was terminated by his death in 
OG ober 2796; performing the. duties of a faithful mi- 


Dog 5 | aller of Jefus Chriſt, and Wuſtrating the e 


of 


| ADVERTISEMENT. „ 


_— whad 'he ub by his own penküsee Though 
from indulging a ſtudious turn of mind, he was well 
qualified to inſtruct in a larger ſphere; he was pre- 
vented by his diffidence from ever addreſſing himſelf, 
except to thoſe who attended on his miniſtry ; and 
thus his whole attentioſf was directed to their im- 
provement. : May the recollection of his virtues ani- 
mate thoſe who loved him, to imitate his example, 
that when the morning of the reſurreQion dawn, as 
It ſoon will, they may be again united to him 1 in the ; 
"A of the n made e be 
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only obſerved, * 
more jufily' cenſured, that ingratitude: the 
who has laid obli er > 
all. In each caſe the nature of it is the ſame; though —— 
3 may differ in che degree, according to the greater 1 
| beers Le of i, Seen to the different diſpoſi : 
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2 oo INGRATITUDE TO, MAN. 


tions, which, more or leſs, enter into the compoſi- 
tion of it; for there is ſome variety in the character 
of every individual, and even in the ſame part of 
their characters. Thus ingratitude, though always 
criminal, yet is not equally ſo in all perſons. In 
ſome it may” conſiſt chiefly of an inadvertency, a a 
want of attention, which may prevent a mind very 
ſuſceptible of good impreſſions, from having a pro- 
per ſenſe of it's obligations. In others it is of a 
_ darker caſt; in them the fault lies, not ſo much in 
the want of reflection, as in a wilful depravity of | 
temper. It is very poſſible, that a mind may have 
6 - diſcernment and attention enough, to ſee how much 
| 4 5 it is indebted to the kindneſs of another, but at the 
ame time, may be ſo far loſt to every thing good 
und. amiable, as to ſuffer no grateful ſentiment to 
remain long with it. The ſenſe of obligation being 
rather painful, favours are kept out of ſight, and are 
ſoon as much forgotten as if they never exiſted. 
But even this appearance, odious as it is, hath ſome- 
thing that yet goes beyond it. What we have taken 
notice of is but a ſort of negative ingratitude. To 
the ſtill greater diſhonour of mankind, there is that 
baſeneſs of mind which does not ſtop at inſenſibility, 


but requites the een of a benefactor with in- 
juſtice. 
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Vader one or the ae of theſe pets, v we may 


comprehend err thing that falls within the limits 
* our . 


| A 
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Las us begin ich conſidering it as a violation A 
the * which one man owes to another. 

„ are various means OE which the Almighty 
has. enabled us, and by which he intended we ſhould 
be uſeful ta each other. It is not enough, in ordey 
to fulfil his gracious, intentions, that we perform thoſe 

acts of juſtice, which may be demanded from us. 
There are, beſides: thefe, various offices of kindneſs 
left more to our choice; not that we are leſs bound 
in reaſon; or that mankind have leſs caufe to expect 
them from us, but becauſe in theſe caſes, we are ſub- 
ject to no compulſion from human authority, to no 
motive but what ought to ariſe from within ourſelves, 
and prompt us to the performance. Here are ac- 
cordingly the inſtances, in which a truly benevolent 
mind endeavours to bring it's virtue to the teſt: for 
though our juſtice to mankind be a virtue, wherever 
it is our choice, yet in: the other caſe, we give proofs 
that are more ſatisfactory to ourſelves, as well as to 
others, of our having this, benevolence within us. 


Io do good is indeed, the moſt honourable and 
the moſt pleaſing of all employments, provided we 
are conſcious of the rectitude of our intentions, or 


that our readineſs to ſerve, is a pure emotion of the | 


heart, without a view to any ſort of recompence from 
dr perſons to whom we render theſe kind affices. 


 Inſeparably connected, indeed, math this duty on 
aur part, is chat of gratitude on theirs | For thou gh 
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view of our. generoſity ( 
not aware of; weren RX me 5 e of 


diſproportioned to the e of 


„ 


Portion of our on ſelfiſhneſs ; that under 


reh We may go yet amber for, painful as 
it is to ſeareh and examine our own errors and weak- 
neſſes, it muſt and ought to be done. What hall 
wee ſay then, of favours not ofily thus magnified in 
| their value, but conferred from motives which ought = 
tts be removed as far as poſſible from us? Among 


che many unfavourable circumſtanee in our ebnduct 
whac h we are afraid to enamine, ON often is this | 
one of them? That in 1 ſerving others, our view has 


_ chiefly: been fixed on ouvfelves; that with a ſmall de- 
Sree of. kindneſs. to them, we have mis 


een conducting our 
little artifices for the gratification of our own vanity, | 
or endeavouring it may be, to obtain an inffuence, 
which we have not the face to avow openly; or that 
ve have been malking our way to ſome object of our 
Intereſt; which could not otherwiſe have been fo effec- 
tally. ſeeyred, as by a great ſhew of attention and 
kindneſs to the perſons'whom we think eapable of 
ſerving us. And are we in ſuch caſes to complain of 
ingratitude? Are we to be the firſt to make thoſe 
complaints, conſcious, 28 we muſt be, how little we 
deſerve; and not aware, as we might be, of the diſ- 
cernment which clearly beholds the craft Which we 
wiſh to conceal ? For how often does the thafk fall, 
and expoſe our genuine features! Upon any Iittle 
bm of our Selfiſh and . eXpec- - 
a | : tations, ö 


diſguiſe of friendſhip, we have be 
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6 oo INGRATITUDE TO MAN. 


ſhip ſink into indifference! The ardour withwhich we 
have extolled their good qualities, how ſuddenly is 
it loſt in filence or referve, if not in the malicious 
pleaſure with which we animadvert upon ſome flaw 
ue have found to vent our ſpleen n, or to gra- 


; compaſſion for diſtreſs, and the humanity with which 
ve relieved it immediately fucceeded by a hardneſs 
of heart! What a turn does the mind take, by any 


time forward, there is ſomething of a malicious: plea- 
ſure, with which we are apt to obſerve any additions 


with equal piety and candour, how deſervedly heaven : 
bas purſued with it's judgments, the erime of in- 


and fay, O thou wiſe and juſt obſerver of the 


« their hypocriſy, and have cancelled a all n 


tations, how dove the ſeeming cachfefar of n 9 89 34 


tify a contemptible ſpirit of revenge! how is our 


oppoſition to our humour and caprice! From that 
to the diſtreſs we have relieved ; and we can remark 


gratitude towards us. Might not an impartial- wit- | 
neſs of theſe things, here turn himſelf to the Deity 


& ways of men, are thy judgments. reſerved for fuch 
« offenders as our miſguided- paſſions axe pleaſed: to 
<« mark out for thy vengeance !; or is the honour of 
« thy government concerned te-ſupport the claims. 
« of ſuch benefactors, as have dared to inſult it by 


* by enen . N 15 


But let me not be thought, by theſe obſervations, 
to turn advocate for ingratitude. I have only made 
them as a friend to human nature, hoping that, how 

| much 
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Ach ſoever the world may be thought to abound | 
In ingratitude, there may yet be leſs of it than we 
are apt to imagine, and that our diſappointments in 


theſe caſes, may ſometimes be founded e on N expeiis 
tions we have no r to 0 1 
However, aa: itſelf cannot baniſh this: vice, : 
nor ſuppoſe it doth not exiſt in a very great degree; ; 
and it muſt be my buſineſs now, to point it out in 
Tome of it it 8 s moſt remarkable W a 


There vin 85 e i e with the Fe 
vations now made, in remarking, that a benefactor 
may have been often injured by an ungenerous ſuſ- 


picion of his motives. Appearances may not al- 


ways be ſtrong enough to warrant a ſuſpicion. They 
may not always force themſelves on our obſervation, 
or oblige us, as in ſome caſes, (whether we will or not) 
to think unfavourably of the perſon whoſe favours 
' we have received. Though we cannot be blind to 
things that are glaring, yet we need not be ſo very 
"quick ſighted, as to imagine we ſee things that have 
no exiſtence. It is one thing to ſee a diſagreeable 
appearance in a perſon's character, which comes by 
accident in full view before us, ſo that we cannot 
avoid it; another, to go in ſearch ſor ſuch an object, 
and from an ill opinion of our own hearts, to give 
way to groundleſs, ill-natured conjectures that the 
perſon who ſerves us, is acting the ſame deſigning - 
part which we might have done, perhaps, in the 
ſame Gituation. 


1 5 A Sil 


| rable appearances t that offer, 8 Ac ON » 
: with ſentiments of mutual kindneſs. 


rl . 


Y Fram the ingraitude. of ee e we 
may paſs c on to other inſtances, and remark. the baſe- - 
neſs of an omiſſion | to. ſerve the friend whoſe kind- 

' neſs we have experienced. Though real benevo- 

lence is always diſintereſted i in it's offices, and i is im- 


1 5 mediately rewarded i in the ſatisfaction that never fails 


ta attend them, there i is vet a propriety on our part, A 
| in conſidering t the return, we ought to make when we 
| have opportunities of doing it it. . Mankind are ſeldom 
or never ſo independent, as not to ſtand in need of 
mutual aſſiſtance ; ; and thou 8b the kindneſs. of our 
; friend may have nothing in view beyond the pleaſure 
4 chat | Immediately rewards itſelf, there is nevertheleſs 
2 fitneſs in our bearing it in mind, and in looking 
; about us for ſome means of teſtifying the ſenſe we 
| entertain. of 1 it, and of doing honour to ſo worthy a 
diſpoſition. Not to do this, is an omiſſion that ſhews 
, Aan unfavourable turn of mind, and how yayforthy 
we are of the benefit conferred on us. | 


— 


"Wi may obſerve, however, that NE gh iti is 1 the bu- 
fineſs of gratitude to be active in ſerving our friend, 
there may be ſome danger in this caſe of miſtaking 
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our part, and of betraying the vice we are conſider- 


ing. There is a too ſpeedy return of a favour that 
looks ſomewhat like ingratitude itſelf. It has indeed 


the plauſible appearance of an extreme ſenſibility, of 
anxious to make the earlieſt acknowledgment. of it's 


obligations: and God forbid that we ſhould be ſo | 


ungenerous as to ſuppoſe that this is never the caſe in 
reality. But is it always the caſe? May not this con- 
duct ſometimes proceed from an impatience of being 
under an obligation; from a ſort of pride, which 
makes us deſirous to get rid of it, by the ſpeedieſt 5 
return of an equivalent? A grateful mind needs not 
tio be ſo very much in haſte, and for this very reaſon, 

0 prudence may determine that it ſhould not. The 
part more becoming 1 it, is to watch, not ſo much for 
the earlieſt, as for the moſt ſeaſonable return, and to 
ſhew that the impreſſions a are too ry for time to eraſe. 


Of much hs fame odious nature are. the difpoſs 
tions of thoſe, who having all their ends ſerved, and 
having ſeen the utmoſt extent of our abilities. to be- 
friend them, make us no longer the object of their 
attention. How many important offices are there, 
both public and private, which may have been diſ- 
charged with a fidelity that deſerves the beſt of treat- 
ment! And yet, how common is it, when thoſe of- 
fices are no longer neceſlary, for a worthleſs wretch 
to drop even the ſmall returns of common civility. 
Services muſt flow inceſſantly to keep up any thing 
like gratitude in ſome minds; when they, ſtop, t there 
is an end of the other. | 
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ching but the deſire to do good, he muſt expect it 
from the way of the world, chat chere will be ſome, 
Who will think very little of him or of his ſervices. A 
fe devoted immediately to their intereſt, and ſpent 
in laborious and affectionate attempts to promote it, 
will have nothing in it powerful enough to fecure the 
love and reſpe due to him. On the contrary, the 
| moſt trivial occafion, will ereate diflike : any oppoſi- 
uon to their way of thinking; any little peculi tarity - 
of temper; any difagreeable infirmity, that ought 
not to be noticed even in an enemy, will often turn 
to the diſadvantage of a friend, and deprive him of 
the honours that dught to attend him to the grave, 
and to grow upon him the nearer he approaches it, 
until gratitude has nothing left for it, but. to > reſpeR | 
"his memory. : | 


office, which when faithfully diſcharged, has a pe- 


| culiar claim to, gratitu de, but is too often treated 
with neglect; I mean that of a parent. There is no 


conſequence to thoſe who are more immediately 1 

. reap the benefit ; and none therefore, i in which the in 
"gratitude of mankind appears more criminal. When 
we reflect how early the commencement, and how 
Jong the continuance of thoſe various cares, that are 
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wa "E: * man * deprived, by any means, of every We 
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-F will not be more particular tka" to mention one 


office of ſo much importance to ſociety, 6r of ſuch 


requifite to guard the health of a child, to provide 

for it's improvement, to conſult it's reputation and 

ulciulnels ; in the world, and to put it in the way of 
Y obtaining 
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8 the happineſs of a future life, we cannot. 
but obſerve, how great and laſting are the obliga- 5 
tions of filial reſpect towards thoſe who have been 


thus employed. A mind that has any goodneſs be- 
langing to it, will never forget the obligations which 
it can never remove. One of the earlieſt, and of the 


lateſt productions of the ſoil that! is not too barren 


to be improved by any euhivation, will be the at- 
tention due to a parent 


will not only adorn the 
Parents, it is true, may 


ſpring, but crown the year. 


Have their imperfections ; 5 2 and diſabedience i is ſeldom, 
wanting in an attention to them, in order to mag - 
nify them as much as poſſible. But of what weight 
are they, or ought they to be, againſt the many con- 
ſiderations that are to be put into the oppoſite ſcale . 
eſpecially when we reflect how much allowance we 
are required to make for thoſe, who are not particu⸗- 
larly connected with us? Surely if candour ſhould 
take place where any one's faults are concerned, it 
aught to be more than ever employed in covering 


the imperfections of a friend, the good effects of whoſe 


virtues we have reaped ſo abundantly. In the be- 


haviour oppoſite to all this, is one of the vices which 
moſt of all disfigure the characters of mankind. How 
ſhocking is. it, to obſerve any perſons ſpurning at 
the parental advice, which has been always honeſtly, 
though perhaps not effectually directed ta their wel- 
fare; to ſce the ſtubborn, oppoſition often made to a 
reafonable requeſt, or a juſt expectadon from them; 
to ſee the ſurlineſs chat takes place of the greateſt 


nn and patient forbearance ; to behold, per- 


C 3 | haps, 7 


3 ON INGRATITUDE 10 MAN. 


W ths beſt of human benefactors, hardly raiſed 8 
to the common level of an indifferent perſon, who 
has had no opportunity of ſerving them; to behold, 
in ſhort,' as 18 ſometimes the caſe, all the natural duty 
and afſection of a child, giving way to the malignant 
reproach and oppoſition that might be expected only 
from an enemy! A ſon or a daughter, coming under 
this odious imputation, is one of the moſt contemp- 
tible and hateful characteſs in the world. Nature 
ſeems to have impreſſed upon the human mind a 
reſpect for a parent, which it is difficult even for 
his own miſconduct to deſtroy; a reſpect, therefore, 
which ought to be peculiarly powerful and laſting, 
where jt has been better deſerved. Not to preſerve 
it in ſuch a caſe, betrays a baſeneſs of mind, which 
muſt be a matter of ſecret reproach, as well as of 
public deteſtation ; ; certain it is, that this is one of 
thoſe many marks of depravity, which generally go 
together, to heighten the affliction of a parent, to 
diſappoint him in the great object of his anxiety, and 
to bring his grey hairs with ſorrow to the grave. 


So much for the vice of ingratitude towards our 
fellow-creatures. From the views we have taken of 
it, we cannot but obſerve on what it is founded ; and 
how unpromiſing it is, wherever our duty is con- 
cerned in other caſes; for he that has no gratitude 
for mankind, has ſeldom any for a being whom he 
Las not ſeen, though every per ec gift is originally 131 
from above, and cometh down from the father off li ghts, = 
in whom all our obligations center at laſt. 21 2 
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| INGRATITUDE TO GOD. 


5 Meiner were men. 


1 | Pony cant ſame of the many 88 ; 

in which mankind baſely requite the kindneſs of be- 
nefactors among themſelves, let us go on to the more 
| heinous crime of i ingraticy de towards God, the great- 
eſt benefactor „„ 36 nbd” 


1 —5 0 Ke. e e is the nature, and 


how much greater the extent, of the obligations we 


come under to him! Whatever benefits we receive 
from mankind, theſe are but the effects of the ſu 

preme goodneſs of our common father; and what- | 
ever gratitude may be due to the inſtruments of their 


_ conveyance, a much larger tribute muſt be due to 
the hand that formed them, and which directs their 


influence on our happineſs. A perſon in the leaſt 
accuſtomed to enquire into the cauſes of things, can 
have obtained but very little knowledge, and very 

imperfectly conceived the obligations he is under, 
when he has traced up his advantages, whatever they 
F _ are, 


*%* 
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tures. There is an enquiry ſtill remaining, what is 


man? Are the powers of his mind, ar the diſpoſi- 


tions of his heart a contrivance of his own ? Nay, 
ſo far from being capable of conſtructing ſuch a work, 


is he able even to comprehend it? Is he not evi- 


dently, as all other things are, the workmanſhip of 
God? And ought not alt the favours, therefore, 
which we receive immediately from the hands of 


men, to lead up our thoughts to the great fountain 


of all goodneſs? Are we relieved under any diſtreſs, 
by the humanity of thoſe around us; who was he 
that diſpoſed them to theſe tender offices? Wha 


formed the connection between our ſufferings, and 


their ſympathy > Who has fo well adjuſted to our 


various misfortunes; thoſe agitations of the mind in 

others, which admit of no caſe until ſomething has 
been done to remove our burden, or to render it 
- lighter, by the comfort we receive at leaft from their 
_ diſpoſition to befriend us ? Whether we are in dif- 


treſs or not, might we not go on with our enquiries, 


which would equally conduct our thoughts to the 


great original of all our bleſſings? Has our lot been 
caſt in fituations more agreeable to us, and our hap- 
pineſs been improved by the intercourſe of friends, 


or by any ſervices they may have rendered us, can 
our gratitude forget it's obligations to him, who has 
endued the heart of man with theſe kind propenſities, 


and formed theſe channels for the conveyance: of his 
bleſſings? Has the foundation of our happineſs been 
lad wy" the * attention of our parents to our 

welfare, 
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wellire/ may we not confider, that eh as we are 
| indebted to them, we are infinitely more ſo to him, 
Who has made ſo early a proviſion for our infirmi- 
ties and wants; who has engaged in our favour that 


peculiar warmth of affection, which has thought lit- 


tle of any trouble to ferve us, and could never Joſe 


Right of our intereſt ? To thofe inſtances bf his good- | 


neſs may we not add many more, in which the kind- 


neſs of our fellow-creatures being leſs concerned, 
we ſee the hand of God more immediately? How 
kind is that moſt wife and powerful Providence, by 


which all the parts of nature, contrived at firſt for 


our benefit, have their order continually preſerved, 
and are made to conſpire for our welfare, with a re- 
gularity, without which, man would have nothing 
in his power, and all his kindneſs would be loſt upon 
us! This uniformity, unmeaningly called the courſe = 
of nature, is but the aa operation of the power 


and goodneſs of the Deity; and being thus carried 
on, at no expence of Waugde and care on our part, 
ſhews in whom we live and move and have our being. 

All things, in ſhort, are endued by tim, with the 
Properties that render them uſeful to us, and by him 
alone are they continued. Whatever, therefore, con- 


tributes either to the ſupport, the convenience and 


pleaſure of human life, is the favour of heaven, and 
2008 to that _ of gratitude we can e ee 


While e are Vedi chk . we ought not 
to forget the much greater obligations we are brougln 
under, by enen 2 ipfinitely higher value. The 


benevolence 
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| benevolence which originally endued the human 
mind with ſuch excellent and uſeful powers as we 
enjoy, hath alſo furniſhed us with ſingular advanta- 
ges for their improvement and perfection. The 
darkneſs that prevailed for ſo many ages, over al- 

moſt the whole world, is now paſſed from us. The 
ſun of righteouſneſs has riſen upon us: life and im- 
mortality, formerly the ſubjects of obſcure and un- 
certain conjecture, are now brought to light. Pure 
religion, and true philoſophy have, in our day, 
united their moſt valuable diſcoveries, to give our 
| Faculties an exerciſe becoming their dignity, and to 
qualify us for ſome happier manſion provided for us, 
after our diſmiſſion from the preſent. But my buſi- | 


neſs is not to enlarge upon the Divine goodneſs, -any 


further than is neceſſary to ſhew where all our many 
and great obligations center, and to furniſh a juſt 
aggravation of that ingratitude which is the ſubject 
now before us. If the apoſtle could juftly charge. 
the Romans with it under the imperfe& light of rea- 
ſon, how much greater muſt our guilt be, if we, by 
any means, come under the imputation, inſtructed, 
as we are, more amply, in the reality and goodneſs 
of the divine government ! ; | 


RSS general evidence of our regard to 
God, and particularly of our thankfulneſs for his 


mercies, is our obedience to his will. Ingratitude 


betrays itſelf, therefore, in een act of en 
bo lis authority:.. „ 


AY 
. 


A. bis baſeneſs of: thind Appears amông men . "WM 


their great intemperance. Many, indeed, are che 


= conſequences which fend to expoſe this vice, how- 
= ever common. T he diſhonour i it reflects on our na- 


ture; the injury done by it, in many reſpects to our- 


Ale (for the body and mind ſeldom fail to ſuffer 
by it;) the injuſtice it does often to. the perſons - 
whom it is our indiſpenſible duty to ſerve, or to 


thoſe whom it ought to be our choice; from motives 


of common humanity, to relieve in their diſtreſs . 
theſe are ſufficient inducements, one would i imagine, 
= to guard. every one from exceſs. But we are to 
= conſider it beſides, in reference to God, as a baſe 


4 requital of his goodneſs. To throw away his bounty, 


With a wanton -profuſion,” without regarding from 
whom it comes, or for what uſeful purpoſes it is 
given, what i 18 Its but that eee ore 


. marks an 9 difingenuous mind? 


* 


2. T habe: are certain keiten, well wn" in 


the world, for their prevalence among perſons in 


proſperity, and for the evidence» they afford of this 155 
ingratitude. What I allude to, is the cuſtom of 


ſporting with the bounty of heaven. Experience 


| has abundantly proved, how little theſe employments 


are made to anſwer the pretended purpoſes of amuſes 
ment; how much they fatigue the mind inſtead of 


relieving it; how much precious time is loſt, and 
worſe than loſt, by exciting the meaneſt and the 


moſt tormenting paſſions. Are there not in all this, 
evident marks of Ingratitu de to heaven? How diſ- 


PI . 3 D l ingenuous 


Wes ArTrUbE ro 885˙ Fs . 2 
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+ ficiently precarious, to throw up the tenure: by which - 
they hold them; transferring to the unmeaning ſounds 


N erde vouch 2 desk ſo - een Rok _—_ + 


it proceed from a levity of mind, regardleſs of what 
8. choy poſſeſs, or inſenſible of it's value, is thi 95 
per return to be made to a benefactor? 11 it ariſe 
from the eagerneſs of their defire to get more, is this 
| the moſt honourable method of doing it? Oris there ; 
any nds in the wretch, who hardly knows how 
1 to look with pleaſure upon what * e th agh : 
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is one of the ſtrongeſt, indications of this impiety. 


tenderneſs for. friend or foe, it betrays a moſt crimi- 
nal inattention to the goodneſs of the Almighty. A 


: 
N 


ingenuous is it, for any perſons, after wks expe- 
' rienced the bounty of heaven, thus wantonly to 
withdraw themſelves, in any degree, from ESA it's 

protection; and as if their poſſeſſions were no 2 


of chance and fortune, the reſpect due to the kind 


$ every view, we foe as ingratitude of a5 1 5 


a pro- 


Wen to graſp at more? 


2% Avatice ( by 1 means we diſcover it) 75 


While it relents at no one's ſufferings, and has no 


perſon of this turn, poſſeſſed, it may be, already of 
Abundant means of ſupport, convenience and com» 
fort, ſeldom looks upon them wich contentment; 
and all ſenſe of paſt obligations is loſt in the eager- 
neſs of a laborious purſuit after 2 ſuperfluity, which 
he will never have it in his power to enjoy. There 


is ſuch a * as a wats _ an of our 


. 


intereſts 
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imereſts in inn life, without diminiſhing the gravful : 
: reſpect due to a kind Providence. It is when we are 
ever reviewing the number of our bleſſings with ele 
vations of the mind to him who confers them upon 
us; and endeavouring, in proporton to their in- 
ereaſe, to promote the benevolent purpoſes for Ven 
we are Emneuſter with them. 


4. Now chat I kev dts his, ſaffer me to 


obſerve further, that there cannot be a due ſenſe of 


— 


che Divine goodneſs, whenever there is an inſenſibi- 


lity to the diſtreſſes of mankind around us. We are 


not our own, ncither is any thing we poſſeſs ſo far 
our property as to admit of no reaſonable expecta- 
lions from our hu manity. Although the firſt regard 
be due to ourſelves, yet to confine it to ourſelves, is 
not the part becoming us. It is not the moſt judi- 
cious method of confulting even our own intereſt; 


but it is till further from ſhewing our thankfulneſs 


to God, who has given us our various talents, in 
ſome meaſure, to render us uſeful to each other. 
Whoſo hath this world's good and ſeeth his brother have 


need, and fhutteth up his bowels of compaſſion from 


Vm, how dwelleth the love of God in him? To do god 


and communicate forget not; for with fuch ſacrifice 
God is well pleaſed, Kind offices, undertaken from 


proper motives, are our beſt acts of gratitude to im. 


who is the Father of Mercies. But in proportion as 


we are deficient in a reſpect to him, the calamities of 


our fellow-creatures will be leſs affecting to us, and 


the 1 more e will our concern for others. be eontrafted, 


D 2- k LP untit 
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until at th. It 1s pent up endrely in che ate world 5” 
within Us. 


5. We et not ” perhaps.” to e our 5 
_ diſtreſſes, or the occaſion they give to ſome, of 
| ſhewing their ingratitude to the Almighty. Afflic- 
tions, notwithſtanding our natural and innocent de- 
fire to avoid them, will attend us, in ſome ſort and | 
degree ; they are remedies which, in the preſent diſ- 
tempered ſtate of our minds, are neceſſary for our 
recovery; and the great Phyſician of ſouls, in faith- 
fulntſs, applies them. Theſe, however, are not our 
chief allotment ; they are generally but occaſional 
deviations from a more agreeable treatment of us; 
and whenever the ſuperior wiſdom of heaven judges 
them neceſſary, it is but reaſonable there ſhould be 
a cheerful acquieſcence. It is but the natural tri- 
bute of a mind, ſenſible how. many and great are the 
obligations it has been brought under. On the other 
hand, to murmur at the diſpenſations of heaven; to 
complain of our lot as peculiarly hard; and to in- 
dulge the ſentiments that tend only to increaſe our 
unhappineſs, and to render us diſagreeable to others; 
Is this doing juſtice to that parental care, which has . 
ſo long conſulted our ſafety, and made our cup to 
flow with his bounty; and has ſtill our intereſt in 


view by ſeemingly the worſt circumſtances that may 
Dee een W0092E 25 ROK 


= The laſt inſtance of ingratitude 1 ſhall ks: 
notice of, 18 the too common diſinclination to reli- 
„ gious | 


 INGRATITUDE 10 GOD. 


gious duties. 1 heſe ſolemnities, indeed, are ap- 


pointed with no view to the advantage of God; ws; 


impoſſible he ſhould reccive any from us. They are 
inſtituted only as a method of expreſſing the ſenti- 
ments natural to beings i in our dependent ſituation, 


and it is highly beneficial to mankind to have gn 7 
= cheriſhed as much as poſſible among them. Whatever 


our rank, or our condition in life may be, there i is 
an immutable propriety, in calling to mind the go- 
vernment we are under, and an eſſential n to 
the world in uniting on theſe occaſions. Theſe are 


| the reaſons of all religious ſolemnities: LT it is in 


itſelf a very remarkable inſtance of inſenſibility, that 
in a caſe, where the authority of heaven only ſup- 
ports our own intereſt, and conſequently adds to the 
reaſons of our gratitude, there ſhould be any re- 

miſſneſs on our part. Does it reflect any honour 8 


upon mankind, eſpecially on the more enlightened 
ages and parts of the world, that there ſhould be 


any among them, backward to an employment ſo 


Fd 


nearly connected with their happineſs, as that of 
acknowledging the goodneſs from whence it is de- 
rived? That on the very day appointed to be ſet 
apart for this purpoſe, a few minutes only, ſhould 
be conſidered as an ample ſacrifice to religion in any 
view of it: that while ſome, leſs favoured in many 
reſpects, are yet expreſſing their obligations to di- 
vine Providence, and endeavouring to ſecure the 


85 ſalvation offered them, others, in happier CIr- | 


cumſtances, can find no diſpoſition but for indul- 


gence ; never tired of receiving the favours of hea- 
„ ; - ven, 
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vt, but very ſparing of every thing like an acktiow- 
ledgment of their obligations to it. Such a beha- 
| viour in one man to another, would ſoon be ex- 
poſed as a mark of peculiar baſeneſs; and is n 
nature of it changed, does it become leſs criminal 


by being applied to a benefactor fo much ſuperior as 
he 1 is, who beſtows . us all our 8 i 
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Haig traced, in this manner, n appeararices of 
ingratitude towards God and man, I hope we fee ſuf- 
| ficient reaſons for an exhortation to guard againſt 1 
There will be additional reaſons for our caution, in 
the origin and tendency of this temper. It originates 
chicfly in pride. People are too full of theinſelves 
to think of any kindneſs ſhewn to them. All favours 
are but acts of juſtice i in their eſteem; and great and 
numerous as they are, can never exceed the opinion 
| they entertain of their own merit. Humility is no 
part in the compoſition of this character. Let us 
| look into it's effects. Thoſe of them which ariſe from 
within, are a part of it's puniſhment. . An ungrateful 
temper eannot be the moſt agreeable ſubject of our 
own reflections. Whenever, by any means, we come 
to lay aſide che partiality which miſrepreſents our own 
characters, there will be few things, for which we ſhall 
more feverely condemn ourſelves than the baſeneſs 
we are now conſidering. The world alſo, if it's 
opinion be of any weight with us, will not be want- 
ing in it's cenſures. It's ſevereſt reproaches gene- 
rally fall here. Men may not happen always to ſee: 
ingratitude where it exiſts; ber wherever they ſee it, 
„ my 
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they feel a mam indignation; and thotigh it be nat 
their buſineſs to puniſh it, as they do other crimes 
more immediately injurious to ſociety, yet it doth not. 
Woe: eſcape ſome degree of the recompence due to 
It is the object of their natural abhorrence ; and 
ER, itſelf, can hardly grieve at any misfor- 
tunes that overtake a perſon of ſo odious a diſpoſi- 
tion. There is a kind of natural, though imperfeR 
juſtice, which in the preſent courſe of things, over- 
takes the perverſeneſs of ſuch offenders. It ſeldom 
fails, by ſome means or other, to be acceſſary to it's 
own mortification and diſappointment. It diſeou- 
rages, however, all generous attempts of ſervice to 
ſuch perſons, and is injurious to thoſe, who better 
deſerve the kindneſs of others, and would be more 
ſenſible of their obligations. It diſcourages every 
thing but that divine goodneſs, which giveth unto 
all men liberally and upholdeth not. Even this will 
not always ſuffer it's kindneſs to be abuſed. What- 
ever may be the riches of God's goodneſs and for- 
bearance during the preſent life, there will be a time, 
when they will ceaſe to diſplay the wiſdom of his go- 
vernment. Nay in this world, heaven has ſometimes 

5 interpoſed with awful diſpenſations of juſtice to an 
ungrateful people. Thus when the Jews, hardened | 
againſt all impreſſion, re} * ed the goſpel, Faul and 
Barnabas waxed bold, and ſaid, It was neceſſary that 
the word of God ſhauld firſt have been ſpoken uno 
you; but ſeeing you put it from you, and judge your- 
ſelves unworthy of everlaſting life ; lo, we turn to the 
Gentiles: : for ſo hath the Lord. cam us, The 
church 
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church at Epheſus, Aid the ſame i de. 
nounced againſt it. Thou haſt left thy fit love; re- 
member, therefore, from whence thou art fallen, ana 
repent, "Be do thy firſt works; or elſe T will come 
 wnto thee quickly and remove thy candleſtick out of it's 
place. Are we, more than they, beyond the Teach 
of the ſame juſlice; or if the meaſure of our ini- 
quities be not yet quite filled, may it not be ſaid, 
chat by being ſo very induſtrious, as we are, in tranſ- 
mitting our vices to poſterity, we are preparing them, 
at leaſt, for ſome exemplary Judgment from the Al- 
mighty. Whatever may be the event in theſe caſes, 
death can be at no great diſtance from any of us. 
And when that ſhall have overtaken us, our courſe is 
ended]; our character is fixed; and we are ſet apart 
for that general diſtribution of juſtice reſerved for the 
laſt day. And among the many vices which will riſe 
up in the condemnation of mankind, this of ingrati- 
tude, in every ſhape, and under every diſguiſe Will 
bear witneſs againſt them. May we eſcape this con- 
demnation, by furniſhing as little occaſion for it as 5 
poſſible; by cultivating the moſt amiable affections 
for all around us, but eſpecially by a renewed zeal 
to ſerve God in all che 280 of Frys) devotion. 


In the expectation of the reſurrection of the juſt 
and the unjuſt, let us exerciſe ourſelves, to keep a con- 
ſcience word of this offence towards God and towards 
man. Led by his mercies, let Us preſent our ſelves as, 
living ſacrifices, holy and acceptable to God, Which 2 15 
our reaſonable ſervice. © 
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2 Con. Iv. 17. 
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Fer our Ag abe, "a is but * a moment, = 
worten A us 4 E more exceeding. and eternal 2 


doe Ages of glory. 


= Ta AT monks are ſubject to many 1 grievous 


afflictions, is a fact which requires no proof. Expe- 


rience and obſervation continually remind us of the 
truth of it. We have many miſerable objects around 


us continually calling upon our compaſſion; and we 


ourſelves are but too well acquainted with the condi- 
tion of human life, to count upon our own exemp- 


tion from ſuch trials, or to expect to paſs through 


the world, without any interruption of our happineſs. 
How the caſe ſtands with the body, we all know. 


Death is our common lot, and no one entertains the 


moſt diſtant hope of always eſcaping it: even before 
that event ſhall happen, we know not what a day 
may bring forth; how many interruptions our health 
may meet with; or how many tedious hours we may 
have to paſs in a melancholy attention to our many 


* and 
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/ 


and increafing infirmities. If we take a view-of our 7 
property, we find this alſo inſecure : our beſt laid . 
ſchemes are often diſconcerted, and the poſſeſſions = 
which remain with us are not beyond the reach of 
violence and treachery. Our rights of every ſort 
may be invaded; and redreſs may be ſought in vain. 
If we have acquired a good character, and are happy 
in the good name we have obtained among our friends 
and acquaintance, there may be enemies ready to 
blaſt our reputation. We are at the mercy of envy, 
and know net how ſoon a reſentment of ſome little 
offence which we have given, may ſubject us to ſome 
cruel aſperſion. Even our friends, in whoſe ſeem- 

ing affeion we might think ourſelves ſecure, may 
diſappoint our confidence, for what is ſo fickle as 
What we too N dignify with the name of 


my 2 


| 77 


We hi 3 furchox 4 to theſe 9 
1 we feel on our own account, from the condi- 
tion and behaviour of thoſe who are more cloſely | 
connected with us. The misfortunes and death of 
our friends may ſenſibly affect us; and their miſcon- 
| du may wound us more e 
In "XU or * of theſe affitions, i it 1s the 7 of 
all perſons to bear a part; though not an equal part; 
and on ſuch occaſions it is natural to become thought- 
ful. But thoughtfulneſs takes a different turn in dif- 
ferent perſons. Some inconſiderately complain that 
they 
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they'® are hardly dealt wid and vent cheir diſpleaſure 
againſt the Almighty. Others, on the contrary, view- 
ing things in a more favourable light, run into ſen- 
timents honourable to God, and fruitful of peace to 
| their own minds, The obſervation before us, is of 
this kind. For the improvement of it, I ſhall en- 
deavour to lay before you, the general reafons why 5 
the afflictions of this life may be called liokt and 
momentary, and then ſhew in what manner they may 
become uſeful, and prepare us for the m2 wo = 


8 60 of a J's ym 
If the apoſſle could 1 pet of his own afflictions as 
light, he might more juſtly repreſent in this manner, 
the ordinary afffictions of mankind in general. Be- 
fore his converſion to chriſtianity, he was equally 
hable with them, to the ordinary trials of human life; 
but afterwards, he had more than the common ſhare, 
always bearing about in the body the dying of the Lord 
Jeſus. And if even then he could thus ſpeak of his 
own extraordin-ry ſufferings, his obſervation may be 
much Veiter e to What we generally . 


Some of our afflictions are light, in compariſon 
of what they appear to be in our own imagination: 
i. e. the uneaſineſs we feel is not commonly well 
proportioned | to the cauſe of it. The imagination 
is known to have a wonderful effect on alt oceaſions, 
whether of enjoyment or of ſorrow. It is owing to 
this 1 be that people often purfue, wich great 

: 1 9 aeagerneſs 
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cagermeſs thoſe objects, which are of 1 no EY moment 
to them, and that they ſeem, happy in the poſſeſſion 
of what is of no conſequence. And does not this 
faculty, as often make a calamity greater than it 
would otherwiſe appear b Some, indeed, are fo 


LE thoughtleſs and inſenſible, that an adverſe event which ü 


would deeply affect the generality of mankind, makes 
no impreſſion upon them: they feel not ſo much as 
they ought. But the far greater number are in the 
oppoſite extreme: they grieve and are troubled be- 
vyond meaſure, Inſtead of turning their thoughts to 
ſubjects which might relieve and compoſe their minds, 
they refuſe to be comforted, nurſe their own grief, 
and are ingenious in torturing themſelves ; they call 
to remembrance every circumſtance of former and 
| happier times; and their fears are buſy in ſuggeſting 
every thing which can happen in future as melan- 
choly additions to their preſent misfortunes. By a. 
habit of indulging this unhappy turn of mind, the 
events of life are often ſeen in a deceitful light: ſmall 
things appear great ; .every ſort of diſaſter is magni- 
fied ; inſomuch that ſometimes an evil, not very great 
in itſelf, ſwells in the imagination to ſuch a fize, that 
It ſeems too great for human nature to bear. I would 
be far from intimating that the calamities which man- 
kind complain of have no reality in them ; or that 
the ſufferers do not greatly deſerve our compaſſion. 
However, could they be brought to exert.themſetves ; 
to impoſe ſilence upon their own diſquieting paſſions; 
to hear the cool dictates of reaſon, and to make a 
4 fair 
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fair eflininns; how far Providence is edaieerned,. and 
how far their uncaſineſs ariſes from within themſelves, 


they would then entertain more becoming ſentiments 
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Having made this proper al- 


1 lowance for the addition made to almoſt every trou - 
ble, by their own melancholy imagination, the re- 


maining part of the burden would appear compara- 
| tively light. This would be the caſe in particular, 


WE with en to loſſes 1 diſappointtertsi inthe world. 


\ 


"Bur: whac ſhall we FM of Gekneb ard pain of body? W 
Is not this a heavy affliction ? Here, indeed, is leſs 
room for the imagination; and no ſueh burden can 
be joyous but grievous. Yet even this will appear 


9 3 comparatively light if we reflect, that, our loſs is not 


= remain ſecure in ſickneſs, aud even after death: the 


felt, in what is of the greateſt moment, that it is no 
| diminution of our nobleſt enjoyments. The body 
is but an appendage to our being; and in Whatever 
manner the body is affected by the accidents befall- 
ing it, there are more excellent enjoyments which 


Almighty gives us no interruption here: theſe are 
enjoyments left within our own power; and if theſe 
are loſt, we have only ourſelves to blame. When 
God impoſes any burden upon us, it falls where it 
can be moſt eaſily borne ; it affects only an inferior 

intereſt; and the loſs can be of no great and laſting: 
prejudice to us, Health, riches, and the outward: 

advantages of life may be parted with, while the mit 
ingredients 1 in ovr happineſs, are not affected by the 


change. 
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— This may be one "reaſon; then, why the 
nn ſhould emen ia our en as he has FYone: 
We n ads in the next low oo relief which 
our troubles admit from the conſolations of religion. 
Admit that the burden is naturally heavy, yet ſtill, 
if there be any conſiderations to ſooth our anguiſh, 
to reſtore cheerfulneſs to the mind, and to mingle a 
portion of joy with our ſorrow, che repreſentation 
will appear juſt. Now, that there are ſuch truths to 
relieve the mind, is plain to thoſe who ever read the 
ſfacred writings : and we learn from thence alſo what 
glorious effects have been produced in times paſt 
to prove the ſtrength and value of them. From the 
hiſtory of our Lord and his apoſtles we learn, what 
_ effeQual ſupport religion can adminiſter in the moſt 
trying circumſtances. They had the ſame natural 
paſſions as other men; and they were equally ſenſi- 
ble to every kind of diſtreſs and pain. But having 
acted under the influence of religion, they could en- 
ter into ſo many pleaſing views of divine Providence, 
tat though they were ſorrowfſul, they were yet always 
rejoicing : they were perplexed, yet never in deſ- 
pair of ſeeing a happy end to their troubles. They 
were caſt down, but ſoon elevated by more agree- 
able reflections. Though they ſought for no afflic- 
tion, yet when it had once befallen them, they not 
only ſubmitted to the ftroke, but even rejoiced in 
Neir tribulations. With all their natural ſenſibility 
to the diſtreſs of life, they came, at length, to count 
nothing dear to them, which they were called upon 
: ta 
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to ſacrifice to their duty, knowing that the ſufferings. 
of the preſent life, are not worthy to be compared 
with the glory that ſhall be revealed. In all the fol- 
lowing ages, there have been doubtleſs many noble 
examples of che ſame ſort; and it is equally in our 
own power to be thus diſtinguiſned; for though our 
burden be not light in itſelf, we may make it light in 
the ſame manner as they have done before us. If 
there are any to whom affliction is really heavy and 

intolerable, they are the perſons who have lived in 

defiance of religion, and have thought lightly both 
of it's duties and of it's pleaſures; and who, there- 
fore, in the time of affliction have loſt their all, and 

are deprived of every enjoyment upon which they 
ſet any value. But others will have ſomething in 
reſerve, ſomething that will take off from the ſeve⸗ 
rity of their ene, 525 5 


＋ pere are ater views into 0 1 might enter, 
but I ſhall only mention the following. To ſome, it 
might be obſerved, that their affliction is light, com- 
pared with what many others undergo. This, how- 
ever, 1s not to be underſtood as offering the poor, 
ungenerous conſolation that others undergo more 
Tufferings than we endure ; the meaning is only this, 
that our ſufferings bear but a ſmall proportion to what 
we might have been called to undergo : or, that, if 
we feel this or that calamity, there are yet many other 
evils great and grievous.in their nature, from which 
we have been happily exempted. Thus let us com- 
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pare what we enn with what we have not ſuffered, 
and thus endeavour to think ourſelves happy, that in 
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our own lot, there is not that complicated a | 


which has fallen to the lot of * others. 


May we not refle& ale chat our cufforings a are 


much leſs. than we have deſerved? We are be 


in the guilt of many offences againſt God. Although 


ve have ſo many and loud calls to gratitude and 
obedience, we yet have given many provocations td 
| his Juſtice. Some have their open and ſcandalous 
vices; and all perſons have at leaſt many omiſſions 


to refle&t upon with concern. We may think our- 


ſelves fortunate in any ſituation that has not made us 
as miſerable, as we have made ourſelves ſinful. But 


whatever may be the variety or degree of our ſuffer- 
ings, we have further to confider the ſhortneſs of 


their duration. Were trouble to bear us company 


through the whole of life, yet what is life itſelf but 


a vapour? Compared with that immenſe duration, 


which paſſed before we had a being, or with the un 
meaſurable eternity before us, of what account is our 
life? But we know, that affliction, except in extra- 


ordinary caſes, is not as laſting as life. Moſt per- 


ſons, if they were but to keep a regular account, and 
fit down to compare the days of unavoidable diſ- 
quietude, with thoſe in which they have enjoyed their 
eaſe, and perhaps much pleaſure, would find a great 


diſproportion, and the balance to be on the ferene 


and happy fide. It has been often remarked, and 
: 45 e 
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very juſtly, that events which are out of the ua . 
== courſe of our lives affect us more ſenſibly than thoſe 
5 | which are conſtant and regular. It is ſo in all caſes, 
ceſpeeially in thoſe we are now conſidering ; and it is 
becauſe we are in general ſo much uſed to be eaſy 
and happy, that our afflictiors, when we feel them, 
ſeem ſo alas and laſting in in their continuance. 


To th hoviniels of their dutstlon we may add, 
the uſefulneſs of their tendency.” They work out for 
us, a far more exceeding and eternal weight of glory. 
This doctrine is not peculiar to our apoſtle. The 
. plalmiſt has faid, that thoſe who ſow in tears, ball 
a reap in joy; that he who goeth forth weeping bearing 
= precious ſeed, ſhall doubtle ſs come again rejoicing, brin g- 
ing his ſheaves with him. Bleſſed i is the man, fays St. 
= James, that endureth temptation, for when he 1s tried, 
le /ball receive the crown of life which the Lord hath 
= 2promiſed to them that love him. St. Peter alfo obſerves, | 
that when we are in heavineſs through manifold temp- | 
_ tations, the deſign of the Almighty is kind, that the 
trial of our faith, much more precious than of gold 


which periſheth, may be found unto praiſe, honour and 
glory at the appearing of con N. 


Es But here we ought to conſider, that theſe glorious | 
- effeQs are not to be aſcribed to the mere ſuffering, 
conſidered in itſelf, for many, who have been mi- 
ſerable in this world, will continue ſo in another, 


becauſe wy" Rave bardened their hearts, and have 
| F not 
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not fu ffered their afflictions to have a proper effect 


upon them. The connection between the ſufferings 


of the preſent life and the happineſs of the future, 
is by means only of thoſe virtues, which our trials 


have called forth into exercile ; and wherever theſe 
virtues are not improved, or have had no exiſtence, | 
there can, be no charm; in.our fufferings, to render 
them of the leaſt ſervice. No: there is but one road 15 
to happineſs, and that is by our goodneſs; and our 0 


affliction, ſo far as it hath improved that goodneſs 
will be of ſervice to us, and no farther; and ſurely 


if we yield to the natural tendency of it, we ſhall | 
not be long without an experience of the moral 

benefit of it; for at what ſeaſon are we more dif- 
poſed than in adverſity, to acknowledge the Divine 
government under which we live, to call to mind with 
gratitude the goodneſs of our heavenly Father, to 
_ confeſs with ſorrow the diſhonour we have done him, 


and to declare our purpoſes of better obedience for 


the future? We now in our diſtreſs recall our wan- 


dering thoughts, and fix them upon him. From a 
due ſenſe of our paſt i inattention when in the time of 
health and proſperity, we now reſolve, to have a 


more ſtedfaſt eye upon him, and to exerciſe all the 


affections of a good heart with more conſtancy. | 


Too many, Indeed, forget 1 8 they 
formed, and when once relieved from the danger or 


diſtreſs, are apt to return to their vices, and become 


_ worſe than before; yet we hope there ever will be 
„„ 
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ſome inſtances of a more ingenuous temper to prove 
the moral and happy tendency « of affliction. As to 
the ſocial virtues ſo indiſpenſible to our admiſſion to 
thoſe regions of love and peace, much improvement 
is to be expected from thisdiſcipline. We can more 
RF tenderly ſympathiſe with others when we have been 
= exerciſed by it ourſelves. Thoſe vain objects alſo, 
for which we have ſo cagerly contended with. each 
bother, now tell us how worthleſs, and uncertain they 
are; accordingly the violence of the contention abates 
and every unfriendly paſſion goes to reſt. If ever 
any kind ſentiments have been felt in our breaſt, 
they are now awakened, their vigour is improved 
and we are more than ever diſpoſed to all the exer- 
ciſe of chriſtian charity. As to the more perſonal 
duties, affliction in a peculiar manner leads to them. 
Before we come to ſome experience of theſe trials, 
ue entertain too high an opinion of the preſent world. 
Me are no ſtrangers to the extravagant expectations 
fortned from it. How many deſire to become great, 
in order to become reſpeQable ; to become rich, in 
order to be happy; : and to be always in the purſuit 
of pleaſure, is the height of their wiſhes. And is 
affliqtion of no ſervice here? Does it not tend at leaſt, 
to open our eyes, and to break up the deluſion 2 If 
we have already entertained right ideas of happineſs, 
we are now confirmed in the purſuit of it, and de- 
termined more than ever to perſiſt in it. 


— 


| Let. us make uſe of what has been ofſered, to guard 
us againſt unbecoming thoughts of the Divine go- 


3 vernment, 
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vernment, as if it were ſevere or arbitrary We ſee 
that the charges brought againſt it are N 
Wich reſpect to our outward condition, we know not 
what would be the beſt for us upon the whole. Let 
us rejoice that there is one who does know; one, who 
bas a more comprehenſive view of our intereſt : and 
who, under the moſt gloomy appearance of things, 
is making them all to work together for our good. 

Let us take care, not to be wanting to ourſelves. Let 
the events which we commonly call happy and proſ- 


perous, inflame our love, at the ſame time that they | 


excite our caution. Let thoſe of a different aſpect 
produce all the deſirable effects mentioned, that what 
we loſe on one hand, may be amply made up on the 
other. In every thing let us give thanks, and keep up 
the exerciſe of our joy without interruption. If we 
have no ſure hold of any external good, let us hold 
faſt what we have within us. We may then, in the 
language of triumph ſay, with the apoſtle. Who ſhall 
ſeparate us from the love of Chriſt? Shall tribulation 
or diſtreſs; or perſecution or famine, or nakedneſs, or 
peril, or ſword? Nay, in all theſe things we are more 
than conquerors through him that leved us. 


SERMON 


Acrs. XIV. 16. 


And 8 db T exerciſe myſelf to have FTI a con- 
| ſeience 501d of offence towards God and man. 


Tous SE are the words of Paul, defending himſelf 
againſt a charge of ſedition. He was juſt returned 
to Jeruſalem from his travels in foreign countries, | 
where he had been preaching the goſpel. Where- 
ever he went, he found ſome of his countrymen ready 
to withſtand him, the Gentiles ſeemed indeed, for 
the moſt part, diſpoſed to hear him with temper; ” 
but the Jews withſtood him generally, and with all 
their uſual malignity. Their unbelief was proof 
againſt all means of conviction and no artifice was 
left untried, to bring him into diſcredit ; they raiſed 
tumults and falſely imputed their own ſedition to 
him and his doctrine. Now that the ſpirit recalled 
him to Jeruſalem, the alarm was immediately given 
and he was involved in greater danger than ever 
from a band of aſſaſſins. At length, being reſcued 
by the magiſtrate from the fury of the populace, he 


is 


& 
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is heard in his own defence, and utters a diſcourſe ad- 
mirable in every point of view; clear, dignified, and 
impreſſive ; far beyond the falſe eloquence of that Ro- 
man pleader, who muſt now have made himſelf con- | | 
temptible by flattering men in power, and odious, by» Mi 
proſtituting his talents in ſupport ofa falſe accuſation; = 
for it was ſurely no very worthy deed, on the part of 
Tertullus, to flatter an oppreſſor of the people, by ex- 
tolling the extraordinary benefits of his adminiſtration, 
or to ſell his ſcurrility to the multitude for the pur- 
poſe of bearing down Paul, a man who had every | 
thing to merit their regard, in his ſuperior wiſdomand | 
in his enlightened and animated zeal to ſerve them. 
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From all ſuch. occurrences' in the hiſtory aff per- 
ſecution wemay make the following remarks, by the 
way; that truth, much as people pretend to reſpect 
it, is not always welcome; and frequently, that 
nothing is ſo offenſive; that many have no other 
notion of what is true, than that of it's having been 
long received; and that error under this preſcriptive 

ſanction, comes to them full as well recommended, 
and even much better in their eſteem, than real truths 
but lately brought to light; and from hence it fol- 
 Jows, that thoſe perſons who are faithful to the truth, 
and would: ſtand up in her cauſe muſt count upon 
trials, and be armed with conſiderable fortitude; 
for though none deſerve ſo well, none are ſo ill re- 
quited; and no ſooner do they get a few to liſten to 
their peaceable inſtryQion, than the outery o of ſedition 
is 
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is raiſed, and thoſe who, have turned the world up- 
fide down are ſaid to be come hither alſo. Perhaps 
Heaven has permitted this conflict between truth and 
error, to rouſe the indolent, ſluggiſh | mind of man, to 
enquiry; to make the hearers examine things which 
they had taken for granted; to reject errors to which 
they had been accuſtomed; and to think more fa- 
vourably, in time, of thoſe better principles which 
they had excluded from the articles of belief. As 


for the perſons engaged in this honourable but peri- 


lous ſervice, they have had occaſion given them, in 


XZ . the juſt vindication of themſelves, of bringing to 


light the excellence of their character, of refuting any | 
. unjuſt charge, and of being better known and more 

admired, more than they might have been, had their 
judgment and merits never been called in queſtion. 
Our apoſtle came off with honour, and none were 
found to prove that he had not always exerciſed him- 
ſelf to have a conſcience void of offence towards God, 
and towards men. Let thoſe who may happen to be 
in ſimilar ſituations reap the fame benefit from any 
trials of their conſtancy. Let thoſe, however, who 
have furniſhed the occaſion, take the ſhame of it; the 
ſhame of having brought any lover of truth, under 
= ſuch neceſſity of aſſerting his 1 INNOCENCE. | 


But now for matters of more general concern. 
The firſt ſubject that meets us is that of con- 
ſcience. I will not take up much of your time in 
proving what every one knows; namely, that he has 


a Con- 
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a conſcience: it is a matter of experience ; you feel 


it: and he who faſhioneth the hearts of men alike, has 
| placed i it in every breaſt, and ſo deeply fixed it there, 


fo interwoven ĩt with the human frame, that there can 
be no ſeparation. Many would not indeed deſire to 


be ſeparated from it, becauſe it hath been their faith- 
ful guide and is their beſt comforter. Others, per- 
| haps, would be glad to part with it, for reaſons too 


obvious; at leaſt, to prove it a mere phantom raiſed 


by their own groundleſs fear. But who has ever 1 
gained that point, or proved to his entire ſatisfaction, 
that conſcience i is not the work of God, but the in- 
vention of men? We have known, and heard of 
many ſignal inſtances of depravity, but of none ſo 
abandoned as to be totally inſenfible ; we know of 
many monſters in the ſhape of men, but of none ſo 
very monſtrous as to be void of all feeling ; many 
may have gotten the better of their ſcruples ; but 
ſeruples they have had, and it was not their reaſon 
that overcame them, but their paſſions. - It is entire- 
ly out of the experience of even the moſt wic ked to | IF; 
feel no check before the commtſhon of a crime, or no : » 
rebuke after it. 1 


How can I do this great wickedneſs arid in againſt 
God? is an enquiry very natural before every tranſ- 


greſſion; it is a ſpontaneous effort of nature to with- 
hold us from it: and afterwards, is not our guilt 


followed by ſecret upbraidings which cannot be en- 


tirely ſtifled? Does a man ever hear of a crime in 


Others 
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others, ch he had od; hicafeif ht 
calling to mind his own miſconduR, and taking a 
ſhare of that. blame which no one, (it may be) knows 
to be due to him? Whatever may be the deſcription 
of the finner brought to the ſhame and puniſhment 

due to him; (whether he be a dealer in falſchood, a 

cheat, a murderer of men, or their reputation ;) all 
who have been in the ſame way of tranſgreſſion, re- 
ceive an admonition from within them; their conſei- 
ences apply the fact as often as it happens; and leave 
them to think themſelves more fortunate indeed, but 
not leſs criminal. A moſt diſtreſſing caſe it muſt be 

to them, thus to partake of other men's fins, by this 
unwelcome recollection of their own; and to carry. 
about with them a ſecret accuſer, with whom they 
will not be permitted to compound, and which will 
not be bribed to be ſilent ! Vice leaves repentance in 
the ſoul like an ulcer in the fleſh: and there is no 
virtue which does not r:5oice a well Ciſpoſed mind. 

There is a ſelf-congratulation in well-doing.* It 
muſt follow from hence, that this internal power, 
from which a bad man cannot be diſengaged, and 

from which a good man would not deſire to be diſ- 

engaged: that this power, productive either of fo 
much pleaſure, or of ſo much pain, muſt demand 
our moſt careful attention to it, that we may enjoy 
the benefit, without that internal miſery, which has 
nothing equal to it in any cutward calamity whatever. 
IT. G LE —— 


= 


* 1 and 


* Montagne 29. 
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Happily for us, this is, in ſome degree, at our option: 


and though we cannot overcome nature, or ſubdue 


conſcience, it is yet not altogether removed from un- 
der our command. Our integrity will diſarm con- 


ſcience of every thing formidable, and give it a com- 


miſſion to honour and reward our r virtue. 


ba. 


But ihe (you will gay,) is the virtue entitled to 


that diſtinction? Where, the character without a 


ſtain? Or the conſcience that has no call but to ap- 


prove? Is there a conſcience literally void of of- 
fence, or a heart that does not reproach? Or is 
there any degree of eircumf pection that can keep the 
mind quite pure and undefiled ? We muſt own that 

there is not a juſt perſon who doth good and finneth | 
not; nor is perfect innocence the hard condition to | 
which human frailty is tied down. Religion rules 
with a gentle hand and offers the ſame mercy which 
it exacts from us; whenever the deviations from duty 
are not wilful and habitual, religion allows the 
benefit of repentance ; permits us to tread back our 


Reps, and to begin a new courſe of obedience, and to 
indulge our hope, inſtead of denouncing us for our 
former tranſgreſſions; though our repentance can- 


hot deſtroy recollection or deface the remembrance 


begin to vaniſh upon contrition ; and. they will ter- 


minate, whenever we ſhall have rendered the work 


of repentance complete. = 


The 
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The laws of God, have not in this caſe, the rigour 
of human laws. Theſe ſend the criminal to execution, 
whatever may be his contrition. Theſe have made 
no proviſion for repentance. But heaven, on the 
contrary, waits to be gracious, and we may ſtop the 
hand of Divine juſtice, as ſoon as we take up, and 
| keep our purpoſe, that our heart ſhall not reproach 


us ſo long as we live. And ſhall we not form ſuch 
a purpoſe, and endeavour to abide by it, better than 
we have done? Shall we deſpiſe ſuch elemency, 


and put it out of the power of conſcience to alledge 


any thing in our favour ? Shall we deſpiſe the riches 


of that goodneſs and forbearance which ought to 
be the moſt powerful incentive to obedience, and 
which can meet with reſiſtance only in the baſeſt of 
\ diſpoſitions? Shall we not rather in imitation of the 
apoſtle, overwhelmed by the grace and clemency 
which had pardoned him, call upon every principle 
of law and gratitude to offer up @ living ſacrifice, 
holy and accepiable to God, as a reaſonable ſervice? 


Shall not our rejoicing be this, the teſtimony of our 


conſcience? And our reſolution this, that we will 
exerciſe ourſelves, not in fruitleſs attempts to drown 
reflection in the hurry of our buſineſs or pleaſure, 
but in giving it no cauſe to condemn : that we will 


hear it's dictates and obey them, and that inſtead' of 


truſting to that deceitful calm which any finner may 
_ produce for a while, we will be content only with 
that Me peace of mind which reſults from it's pu- 
rity; . with that permanent reſt, which 1s only to be 


G 2 found 
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found in the ſettled 1 region of real coodnels, of that 


righteouſneſs, the effects of which is quietneſs and af- 
ſurance for ever. If there be any pearl of great price, 
which no treaſure can purchaſe, nor any wealth 
redeem, it is a ſerene and happy mind, with it's paſ- 
ſions under due command, kept in the habit of ful- 


filling every religious and moral duty ; unmoved by 
the viciſſitudes of life, and in readineſs to meet every 


event; ever looking upwards; referring every thing 

to God, and content that every thing ſhould be under 
the direction of infinite wiſdom; calling God to wit- 
neſs it's having walked before him in truth and with 


a perfect heart, doing that which is right in his ſight. 
To obtain this happineſs one would think no labour 
| ſhould be thought too great, no exerciſe too ſevere, 


no vigilance too conſtant : and indeed this greateſt 
of bleſſings, like all other things of value, cannot be 
obtained without ſome trouble. That price of la- 
bour which heaven hath ſet upon every thing of 


value muſt be paid here, and the labour ought to be 


in proportion to the value. The life of a fincere 


chriſtian, thoroughly awake to his fituation, is a 


ſtruggle, a warfare ; and he who takes no pains for a 


good conſcience will never obtain it. There is an 
_ exerciſe neceſſary; a courſe, of ſelf diſcipline, a 
training; the particulars of which, I ſhall now en- 
deavour to unfold. 


Great care will be requiſite in the culie of 


the underſtanding to preſerve the purity of con- 
ſcience. If you regard iniquity in your heart, 
. | the 
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the enemy is already in the citadel, and it 1s too late 1 
to think of the outworks. I am ſpeaking, I * W - 


different perſons, and _ JN: 


a ches | is a * more or leſ: perfect accord- 


ing as it well or ill-informed. The es of Paul 


perſecuting the chriſtians, is in point. Here was a 
conſcience miſled by ignorance. Had he conſidered | 
= the right in every man to judge for himſelf, he would 
not have ſuffered his zcal for the law of Moſes to pur- 


ſue chriſtians into ſtrange cities and to think that deſ- 


troying them was doing God ſervice. And every other 


paſſion will finda way open to exceſs, where it is not 


oppoſed by a judgment exerciſed in the diſcernment 


between good and evil, between real virtue and its falſe 
appearances : between vice, and the plauſible garb 
it may put on. Moral ſubjects in general muſt not be 
left entirely to our feelings, but be accurately conſi- 


dered when we are alone; they muſt be viewed, as 
nature hath preſented them, and as they are exhibited 


in our religion, by the authoriſed meſſengers of 


heaven. Without this careful attention to moral 
and religious principles, no character will be uni- 


formly good; all our preaching will avail but little; 
and the faith of chriſtians will be found, ſuch as it 
now is, no match for the corruptions of the world. 
Tbeir morals will be found not ſuperior, if equal, to 
thoſe of heathens ; although faithfully lectured on 


their duty, they will pretend to ſee no harm in any 


oe * 


deviation from 1t ; their morality will yield to every 


impreſſion except a good one; and every ſhifting 


wind 
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1 wind will turn them about, and expel their weakneſs 


to the dif guſt of er 23 ner. | 


A future ſtate of Mi Cee PEYE is 1 Which, 3 of 


all, requires to be conſidered as our beſt preſerva- 
tive; the apoſtle had been ſpeaking of the reſurrec- 
tion of the juſt and unjuſt as his own firm belief and 
as his main defence from the world. Conſcience is Wo 
connected by nature with a judgment to come; and 1 
derives from thence the chief part, if not the whole, 
of it's weight. It is not only the ſorerunner of future 
juſtice or one of the beſt evidences of it's certainty, 
but conſcience derives from thence, the whole of it's 
authority and command over us. They cannot be ſe- 
parated; they act, and re- act, the one upon the 


other, and ſtrengthen each other; they riſe and 


fall together. The very exiſtence of conſcience is 
prophetick of a future ſtate; and that future ſtate, in 


return, gives conſcience all it's vigour. It is then the 


faith that overcomes the world ; and wherever this 
faith doth not exiſt, or is but feeble, the world will 

arrive at the full poſſeſſion of it's power. Attend then 
to this ſubje& and exerciſe your thoughts upon it; 
reflect, that ſuch a proviſion as that of. conſcience. 


would have been entirely needleſs if there were no 


other world but the preſent : that it might have been 
diſpenſed with, if it were nothing more than a mere 


ſupplement to human laws; fince theſe require not 


an internal principle. Motives are not for human 


ine; ; they belong to a higher * 
And 
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und let your belief in | that: tribunal, funding 
: | | upon this firm ground of nature, and ſupported by 
= many other extraordinary teſtimonies, render your 
T 7 | circumſpeRtion greater. With thatretribution in view 
BR you will naturally fear to offend ; and the well done, 
1 5 | good and fait th 125 fron; will animate you to Very 
2 Foo Work. * 


By being men 41 underſtanding we gain one point, 
but this exerciſe is not over. Our moſt accurate 
knowledge and our deepeſt thought will go but a 
little way, without reſolution to carry it into effeR. 
WW This exerciſe implies ſeveral duties, upon, which our 
WE time will not allow me much to enlarge. It implies 
" vigilance, to beware of thoſe fituations, where our 
danger has been found the greateſt; or to watch moſt 
carefully, thoſe paſſions, which, either from natural 
1 temper, or from euſtom and habit, we find moſt pre- : 
== valent, moſt Toney enflamed, and moſt c to 
be ſubdued. 


It alfo implies that we ſhould cultivate the acquaint- 
ance of thoſe, and of thoſe only, whoſe reſpect forallre- 
ligious and moral obligations is moſt exemplary; ever 
calling to mind that maxim of Solomon, proved by uni- 
form experience, that he whowalketh with wiſe and gs 
men, will become fuch himſelf, while the companion of 
fools ſhallbedeſtroyed. The world is not ſo very corrupt, 
but there may be found perſons to aſſociate with, 
whoſe converſation will edify, and whoſe virtues will 
c ora admirably 
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admir ably ſerve to animate any virtuous tendeney 1 
a in | ourſelves :. and if 2 good conſcience be of any f 


value with us, we ſhall ſeek their company, and eſ- 


teem it our greateſt acquiſition. Let me exhort the 
young, particularly, to be. watchful here. The plt- 
ancy of their temper, renders it of extreme impor- 
tance that they ſhould be delicate in the choice of 
their aſſociates; and ſhould ſhun as the peſtilence, all 
Intimacy with thoſe who are in the habit of converſ- 
ing licentiouſly on ſubjects of moment, and of de- 
riding the ſcruples of a tender conſcience. Such 
perſons are the bane of ſociety, and they are the 
more ſo, for the rank, fortune and talents which they 2 
may happen to poſſeſs. Let no perſon rely too much | 
upon his firmneſs when expoſed to this danger. For 
fear of being put to the bluſh, many, in fituations | 
like theſe, have deviated from their principles, have f 


heard ſcoffs againſt religion with ſeeming approba- 


tion, and made ſuch horrid ſacrifices of their own 
integrity as will ever be remembered to their ſhame, 
ga grief to themſelves, and a memorable inſtance to 
obſervers, to ſhew how far people will go in vice, 
out of compliment to the company they frequent. 
What have not youth to apprehend in ſuch caſes, 
when even the more advanced in life, whoſe ſteadi- 
neſs might have been counted on, have been known 


to give may. | 885 
| Ano: part of this exerciſe, is your ſtated and 
devout attendance on the public ſolemnities of reli- 


gion. 
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a gion. In order to counterakt hs Fatal influence of 
evil company, and to give to the ſocial tendencies in 
| our nature their true and proper direction, we are 
| thus. aſſembled together for rational and virtuous f 
4 purpoſes. To animate and encourage each other, 
heaven has made it our duty. Here, our facultics i 
meet with their nobleſt employment, on ſubjects of all ; 
: others the moſt worthy of our underſtanding, and the $:4 
: WE moſt intereſting to all the beſt feelings of the heart. | 
BE We leave our follies behind, and drop our ordinary 
| purſuits, to conſider in the preſence of*God and of 
each other, what we owe to a nobler ſelf-intereſt, what 
is due to ſociety, and what we have to perform as a 
proper acknowledgment of that great Being to whoſe 
government we are ſubjet. Here is an exerciſe 
that cannot be diſpenſed with. It is here chiefly that 
we renew our ſirength. If ever this inſtitution ſhould 
unhappily fall into general neglect, farewell to vir- 
tues of every form; to private happineſs, to pub- 
lic order, to every thing that can render this world 
a fit habitation for men. Whatever others do, let 
none of us, by deſerting public worſhip, or by any 
unneceſſary intermiſhon of our attendance, help to 
bring on ſuch a ſtate of depravity and wretchedneſs ; 
but let us continue ſteadfaſt in the doctrine and 
fellowſhip of Chriſt and his apoſtles, 1 in breaking of 
bread and in prayer; and may God, of his infinite 
mercy, 1ncreale our number, and add to our ſtability. 


of 28 
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H Finally, 
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Finally, brethren, let me exhort you to a 
In the world you have an inflexible enemy. At all 
times, and in every place, you have need to be on 

your guard; and death alone can put an end to the 
ſtruggle The apoſtle exerciſed himſelf always to have 
a conſcience void of offence ; and your circumſpec- 
tion will be ever neceſſary if you would acquit your- | 
ſelves well. Occafional virtues will avail little: and 
conſcience will not be fatisfied with any goodneſs but 
what is habitual and carried with you to the grave. | 
As a motive to this conſtancy, accuſtom yourſelves 
| to reflect, © how great a benefit it mult be to any 
man, to have his ſoul ſo ſeated, that which way ſo- 
ever ſhe turns her eye, the heaven is calm and ferene, 
about her; no deſire, no fear, or doubt that troubles 
the air ; nor any difficulty paſt, preſent, or to come, 


which the imagination, may not pals over, without 
beivg diſturbed !”* 
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And the tar 7 and the wiol, the jabret and the pipe 
and wine are in their feaſts ; but they regard not 


the work of the Lord, neither conſider the . 
of his hands. 


99 M ANY, füt. want of reflection, have "reſumed 


to charge the providence of God with partiality, for 
an unequal diſtribution of the good things of this 
life; but the fault, if chere be any, is in the forma- 


= tion of our very nature; for, from various cauſes, 


from different talents, diſpoſitions and taſtes, and from 
our different fituations and conneRions, the preſent 
inequalities muſt ariſe ; ſome will have but a compe- 
tency, and others will be encu mbered with the mag- 
nitude of their poſſeſſions ; ; ome, perhaps, will not 
have enough for their caſe and comfort in life, and 
others, too much for the ſafety of their virtue. But 
by thus ordering things, the wiſe parent of the world 

has connected the ſeveral branches of his great fa- 
mily together, and by a ſceming irregularity, hath 


Hg. 8 Produced 
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produced what order there i is in the world. At the. 
ſame time he has put it in every one's power to 
draw from his own particular ſituation, ſome moral 
benefits peculiar to it. What theſe benefits are, and 
how to obtain them, ought to be his chief ſtudy. 
With ſuch wiſdom as this, he may render even the 
meaneſt condition a bleſſing ; and without it the 
greateſt abundance, will turn out the heavieſt miſ- 
fortune. Without conſideration, no condition will 
produce the great and good effects intended by him 
who placed us there; for poverty will be tormented | 
with envy, and tempted to injuſtice :" and riches af- 
fording to the paſſions a dangerous acceſſion to their 
power, will break down the fences of religion and 
virtue, and place men in the ſituation here deſeribed 
by the prophet, as a ſcene. of tooliſh diſſipation, a 
_ courſe of low indulgence, remote from every thing. 
worthy of the nature SEE] deſtination of ſuch a being. 
as man. It is in this depravity alone, that religion has 
any thing to ſay againſt the pleaſures of this world. 
Religion ſuppoſes that we have bodily organs and 
ſenſes, with means provided to ſupport and entertain 
them ; that we have a natural diſpoſition for ſocial 
intercourſe, and a reliſh for the pleaſure, of aſſem- 
bling with our acquaintance and friends. It allows 
us to ſeek relief under the neceſſary « cares of life, by 
meeting together, to partake of the Divine bounty, 
in order to open the mind to innocent cheerfulneſs, 
and at the ſame time that we exerciſe. our kind affec- 
tions, to ſeck for chat enlargement of our ideas, which 
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18 not ſo much to be found in ſolitude, a as in friendly 
debate upon ſubjects of inſtructive converſation. 
Certain portions of our time, or ſuch as can be well 
ſpared from more urgent demands for this employ- 
ment, are more conducive, even to the purpoſes of 
religion, than the habit of gloomy retirement, or the 
ſeverities of long and painful abſtinence. The Greeks | 
and Romans formerly, amidſt all their ccrruptions, 
poſſeſſed, in a conſiderable degree, the wiſdom of 
turning their entertainments to this good account. 


I! vas not an univerſal, but it was a common caſe, for 


perſons who had received any refinement from edu- 
cation, to go to a feaſt, not ſo much as a bodily 
refreſhment, but as to a nobler repaſt for the mind; 
they lengthened out the meal, not for a ſenſual 
gratification, or to force the appetites of nature, but 
to protract this manly exerciſe. of their nobler facul- 
ties, by the elegance and variety of their converſation. 
In this rational enjoyment the lower pleaſures of a 
feaſt ſeem to have been forgotten: and this cireum- 
ſtance, perhaps, occaſioned that length of time, which 
bad the appearance to others, of being devoted merely 
to luxurious indulgence and ſerved as a ſufficient au- 
thority for it. Very different from theſe intelligent 
and virtuous heathens, were the characters here ſpo 
ken of by the prophet, who though enjoying the 
light of a divine revelation, and furniſhed with am- 
ple materials for the entertainment of their ſocial 
hours, ſeem to have ſtudied how they might keep 
every uſeful reſlection at a diſtance, and be free from 
* all 
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all the ties of religion and morality. And if, in theſe 


our own countries, enlightened by the ſuperior wiſ- 
dom of the goſpel, an obſerver of the times were 
faithfully to repreſent them ; if he were to ſpeak of 
their cuſtoms and manners, on ſuch occafions as I am 


ſpeaking of, in what better terms could he expreſs ö 1 
his juſt indignation at their corruption, than in the | 


words of the prophet? If ſuch as theſe were the in- 


variable effects of proſperity, where would be the 


bleſſing of it? Or could heaven infict E ſeverer mark 


of it's diſpleaſure than by Fe it into a man * 


8 power to be rich? 


Ose of the evils too commonly connected with 
proſperity, is a great degree of inſenfibility to the 
wants of the poor. And are not they, cqually with 


their ſuperiors, the work of God? We might natu- 


rally 1 imagine indeed; that none would be more likely * 
to conſider the ſituation of the unfortunate, and to 
feel for the diſtreſs ariſing from it, than thoſe who 


are in affluence. Wherever there is any turn for re- 


flection, the ſtep is caſy in imagination, from the ſtate 


of their own abundance, to that of thoſe who are 
deſtitute. When ſeated at a plentiful table attended 


with the pride of greatneſs, and ſurrounded wich 


friends who ſtand in no need of ſuch expenſive pre- 
Parations for their reception, what muſt be the con- 


traction of that mind, which cannot open to a mo- 


mentary reflection, upon the many in inferior ſta- 


tions who might be made happy by a ſmall part of 
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this profuſion How great muſt be that inſenbbilicy; 
which can forget the vaſt numbers, who inſtead of 


+ 1 life; I mean not thoſe who prefer idleneſs to labour, 
= and who endeavour to excite compaſſion by falſe ac- 


counts of their ſituation ; but thoſe real objects who 
BE have met with unavoidable impediments to their bo- 


neſt exertions, and who from their modeſty have the 
with the greateſt, the workmanſhip of the ſame divine 


but rich perhaps in every thing valuable in the efti- 
1 8 8 of him who has no N of perſons. 25 


*. 


But however natural! it may ſeem, to mingle fuch 


which tends to moleſt it's own indulgence. Few 


= care to think or feel much for the diſtreſs which 


does not come under their own obſervation : and the 
rich look upon it as either too great a condeſcen- 
. hon, or too ofſenſive to their delicacy, to make them- 
5 ſelves acquainted with the ſufferings of a feHow-crea- 
== ture, otherwiſe than by report, which though mov- 
ing, yet falls much ſhort of thoſe impreſſions which 
are made by ocular demonſtration. Hence more 
== good, in proportion to ability, is generally done by 
1 | companions in adverſity in relieving each other, than 
a by people of ample fortune, who feel leſs, beeauſe 
. _ ſee leſs of human calamity, at leaſt, of that 
which 


having the luxuries, have ſcarcely the neceſlaries of 


beſt claim to a humane conſideration, as being equally 


hand, placed indeed, lower than others in this world, 


reflections with the joy of proſperity, how ſeldom is 
it done! Selfiſhneſs keeps every thing at a diſtance 
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which 1s _ ing of pity. Cen objects 


they muſt ſee in abundance; and from the many and 
great impoſitions, It 18 no wonder, indeed, that thoſe 
who are able to relieve are rather cautious in doing 
it. Let ſuch inſtances, however, be no cover for in- 
ſenſibility to all; let prudence guide, but not ſuppreſs 
| humanity. 
the impoſtor from the real ſufferer. Learn to read that 
_unaffeRed countenance, which renders many words 
needleſs; ; call back the object Which is eaſily diſ- 
miſſed, or which withdraws reſpectfully from the 
hand that does not for the preſent relieve it; and 
rather go in ſearch of thoſe who are hidden from 
your view, and cannot come forwards to plead their | 
cauſe. Human greatneſs will loſe none of it's dig- 
nity, nor proſperity feel any loſs of pleaſure by a 


Let it teach you the art of diſtinguiſhing 


habit of reflecting, amidſt all the joys of nd e 
upon the fituation of others, and ſympathizing with 


it; upon the many, who though placed lower in life, 
yet bear the ſame relation to God, as the creatures 
of his power, who have a different, but as neceſſary 2 
part to fulfil in the great plan of his Providence, and 
who ſtand upon the ſame footing with reſpect to their 


hopes beyond the grave. Have we not all the ue 
Father ? Hath not one God created us? 


Without this compaſſion and the natural fruits of 
it, a ſation of eminence in the world, has but little 
to recommend it, and thoſe who are placed there are 


but more conſpicuous objects of cenſure; a man, 
with 
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= with all his imagined conſequence, is, with reſpect 
= to ſociety, what a large excreſcence is to the human 
= body, ſpoiling it's beauty, impairing it's health, and 

diverting from it's proper channel, that nouriſhment 
which ought to convey life and vigour to the ſeveral 
members. Let a humane ſenſibility give to proſperity 
chat high reliſi, and throw round it that real luſtre 
which renders it truly reſpectable and happy; and 
= without which it is ſurely not much to be envied, 
= amidſt all che oſtentation of greatneſs. Though you 
AY are not, like the weeping philoſopher, to loſe all the 
pleaſure of your ſituation, in the anguiſh of melan- 
choly reflections upon the ſufferings of your fellow- 
ereatures; yet there is ſome degree of recollection of 
theſe things, which cannot be ſeparated from a pro- 
per diſcharge of your duty, nor from the enjoyment 
of real happineſs, which ought to include the con- 
ſciouſneſs of poſſeſſing a generous temper, and of 
having exerciſed it in acts of ſympathy and kindneſs. 
Follow then the ſpirit, if not the letter, of the follow- 
ing precept: when thou makeſt a feaſt, call not thy 
rich - neightour's % ao but le Se the Mala wad 
Aare aud e 8 | | 
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| Let us now view hs da. as it relates more 
5 immediately to God. 7 


ii 


As it was formerly, fo now, how few are there 
who ſeem to diſcern in the abundance they poſſeſs, 
any reaſons to employ their nobler faculties in pur- 

| I | ſuits 
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ſuits worthy of them, or who feel any motives to 2 


peculiar degree of devotion ? There may be ſuch in- 
ſtances, but how rarely are they to be met with! 


Generally ſpeaking we ſee, that the ſucceſs a man 
finds in his worldly affairs, only ſerves to accelerate 


1 bis progreſs. The gratifications of a worldly mind, 


are not like thoſe: of à natural appetite, which ſoon | 


goes to reſt: they are rather like fuel to the fire, and 
the more is heaped, the fiereer it burns. Hence it 


mental improvement, many pretend to have lefs: the 


Uu is they have leſs inclination for it; becauſe an 
obje& more intereſting to them, awltiplies their cares, 
in which every other conſideration is in a manner 


loſt. What ſome call their enjoyment of the world, 


bas much the fame pernicious effect as che gaining it 


I och.) NESS en as their pts: increafe 


um find It difficult t to fa any ble to their pro- f 


fuſion. Their aim is to go to the extent of their 
power in exhibiting the little, paltry, tranſient gran- 


deur of this world. They watch each other with 
_ Jealouſy in their proficiency here; and fearing leaſt 


this or that perſon ſhould live in a greater ſtile than 


equality with others, or to get above them. Every 


thing that either nature or art can ſupply, is called 


in to aid a luxurious indulgence, conſidered by them 
as then moſt perfect, when it has leaſt to do with any 
idea of God and his government. If they conſider 


themſelves, every exertion is made to be upon an 


Wes Ty 
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at all, the ſubject is not what it ought to be; it is 
not the divine Providence, but that imaginary deity, 
fortune ; or it turns upon their own wifdom and abi- 
lities for buſineſs, but not upon the being from 
whom all powers are derived; and upon their obli- 


gations to him who has made them to differ. As 


ttle do they reflect to what purpoſe their diſtinction 

ought to be applied, or upon the opportunities now 
given them of entering upon more rational purſuits, 
better ſuited to the excellent powers of the human 
mind, and beter adapted to awaken the nobleſt of 
all ſemiments and et * are thoſe of a de- 
vout heart. 


Wes when thus ſeparated from à habit of 


= conſidering the works of God, betrays the baſeſt 


ingratitude towards him. I his is a vice which 
mankind every where have branded with infamy, 
when difcovercd towards each other. Is it leſs cri- 
minal and infamous, when the objc& of it is that 
God ix whom we live and move end have our being? 
Can it reflect any great honour on the diſpefitions of 
their minds, who having every thing that the world 
can furniſh, not only to ſupport but tocntertain them, 
yet are only further removed than others from all 
ſenfe of their dependance on God, and from all thoſe 
grateful impreſſions of bis bounty? Let not this be 
the caſe with any of you, to whom Providence has 
given a larger ſhare than to others: and as every 

thing which preſents itſelf ta a rational being 1 is in- 


I 2 | tended 
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5 tended to furniſh naterially for reflection, may your | 1 
proſperity, while it renders you joyful, lead you alſo 
to conſider your fituation; and to account for it as | 
you ought.” Dwell not upon the ſurface, by looking 
only to ſecond cauſes; go deeper, and you will ſoon 
come to the firſt; you will find every thing Point 
ing upwards; and in the emotions of lively grati- 
tude to ſo great and good a Being, you will enjoy a 
pleaſure which is one of the beſt that proſperity can 
furniſh, and which can only leave room to regret 
that it came ſo late to your experience. But with 
out a tendeney in the mind to ſuch reflections, and 
without a conduct ſuited to them, the abundance of 
the things you poſſeſs, will only be aggravations of 
your inſenſibility to what would be moſt becoming 
your ſituation; furniſh matter of ſelf-reproach, and 
give every conſiderate obſerver of your ways, juſt 
grounds of cenſure, for your ſeeming to know neither 
the origin of your bleſſings, nor the tendency of them 
as motives to religious gratitude. The ox knoweth 
his owner and the afs his maſter's crib, but Iſrael doth 
not know, my people doth not con ſid ern. 
his inattention to the works of God keeps the 
mind a ſtranger to the higheſt ſatisfactions in other 
reſpects. It is attended with a loſs which nothing 
can compenſate. After all the pains a man may 
take to make a fortune, it is a poor acquiſition, if it 
do not open a way, and lead him on to ſomething 
better, to ſomething more worthy of his faculties, 
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and better fited t to employ the aleddioss of bis heart. 


Nature, in every view of it, is a ſcene of wonder. 


If there be a greater wonder than it preſents to BM 
it is this, that there are ſo many rational creatures 
who can ſpend their lives in the midſt of it, without 


” beſtowing upon it any degree of attention, and that 


thoſe eſpecially who have, more than others, the 
means of knowledge, ſhould plead them in their ex- 
cuſe, as impediments to it. The works of the Lord, P 
though great, are underſtood of all them that have plea- 5 
pure therein; and what a reproach is it to the world 
| | that ſuch a pleaſure is ſo little known in it! What 
93 beauty, order and magnificence are loſt upon the ge- 
nerality of mankind, even upon thoſe who might com- 
mand what leiſure they pleaſed, for attention to fuch 
objects. For both within and without us, above and 
below, on this ſide and the other, the hand of the 
almighty and all wiſe Contriver has placed ſubjects 
for our thoughts to work upon, which are fruitful of 
the moſt pleaſing aſtoniſhment to thoſe who will but 
ſtop. to conſider them. But he has magnified his 
word above all his name: and every ſtep we take here 
we juſtly. may cry out, this is the Lord's doing and it 
is marvellous in our eyes! Shall it then be ſaid, that 
with all this rich variety and greatneſs of the mate- 
rials, the faculties of the mind remain inactive; that 
thoſe who are moſt free from any real neceſſity are 
the greateſt ſlaves to the world from choice; and that 
they who might be diſtinguiſhed» from others by a 
baer elevation to more rational pleaſures, do only 
afford 
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afford a more ſtriking mee, have luke 
332 lor dam? | 


VE he, 


_ The tendeney of riehes thus to eſtrange the mind 
kind in all ages. It was the reaſon of a good man's 
prayer, that he might not have, what moſt people 
think they can never poſſeſs in too great abundance; 
and experience ſtill, with a few exceptions, preſents 
us with uniform memorials of the depravity ariſing 
from them; ſufficient grounds of fear to thoſe who 
are in proſperity, and of contentment to thaſe who. 
are placed at a diſtance from it. Inſtead of any uſeful 
operations of the mind, what is the life of many but 

a courſe of exceſs; an exhibition of pride under the 
name of hoſpuality : a round of frivolous and vexa- 
tious amuſements, and mirth without meaning, made 
to paſs under names of joy and gladneſs. Endeavour 
to derive from your proſperity ſomething that will add 
more to your dignity and advantage; an enlargement 
of the mind, ſuch a knowledge of God, and devout 
regard to him as will render you leſs dependent on 
the world for your pleaſure in it; fuch as will render 
time too valuable to be thrown away, and make ſo- 
litude a pleaſing retreat, where you may commune 
with your awn heart, and fee 2e Faſhion of this world 
paſſing away, without any injury to that peace- 
tehich paſſeth all underſtanding. We may further 
add, that ſuch a conſtant intercourſe with the world 
in diſſipation and indulgence, is injurious ta our- 
541 ſelves; 


n 
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ſelves; it ill agrees with our precarjous ſittlation here | 
and with the expectation we are taught to form of 
the juſtice to which we are approaching. Upon any 
little ſucceſs" in the world, the ſecret language of the 
heart, is too commonly that of the fool in the parable, 
I will pull down my barns and build greater 3 and ſay 
to my ſoul, thou haſt goods laid up for many years ; 
eat, drink and be merry. But to thoughtful perſons 
their ſituation will ſuggeſt a very different ſentiment, 
and tell them how ſoon their ſouls may be required of 
them, that with all the vaſt preparation male for the 
enjoyment of life, they are but ſtrangers in the earth, 
having no continuing city; that men being in hotiour 
are liable to viciſſitudes, and that at beſt, life is but 
as @ vapour which appeareth for a little while and then 
vaniſhes away ; that whatever may be the duration 
of the univerſe around us, this earth with it's ap- 
pendages is reſerved for à deſtruction by fire, and at 
no great diſtance, comparatively fpeaking. Inſtead 
then of ſaying let us eat and drink, for to-morrow we 
die, how much more rational the inference, feeing that 
all theſe things ſhall be difolved, what manner of Per- 
fons ought we to be in all holy converſation ad godlineſs! 
booking for and anticipating” the day of God when the 
heavens ſhall paſs away with a preat noiſe, and the 
elements ſhall melt with fervent heat, and the earth 
aud all the works that are Werden fouls be burnt . 


Enjoy the world then: but Ra al with 
conſideration; uſe, but not abuſe it; reflect, that if 


even 
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even .youth. might be juſtly alarmed; 4 amidſt 
thoſe irregularities. which they and we are ſo apt to 
excuſe, if it might be ſaid to them, that: for all 
theſe. things.. God will bri ing. them. into Judgment; 31 
with what additional force does. the warning come 
to thoſe, who are advanced in life, and equally 15 
ſtrangers to the awfulneſs of their ſitu; ation. With 
repo} to thoſe. of Lone who are placed, in a lower 


indeed no 3 3 of. xcligion, 3 to any 5 
. worldly, condition. For although particular virtues 
may be required in higher degrees from one man 
than from another, yet they muſt all enter into the 
compoſition « of every good character. Jou have the | 
fame power of reflection to conſider things; 2 the ſame | 
natural ſenſibility to che diſtreſs of others, and with 5 


my 


equal approbation from our common father, may 
_reach a cup of cold water to one whoſe ſituation may 
be worſe than We. ou n. 


With a to religions 3 it may. bs find, 3 
that to you. the goſpel 15 preached ; it abou nds 1 in glad oY 
tidings and. conveys the beſt inſtru ction even to the ” 
meaneſt capacity. The language of nature is not i 
confined to the philoſopher. He comes indeed to 
the contemplation of it with greater advantage, yet 
to you the heavens declare the glory of God and the fir- 
mament ſheweth his handy work to you, day after 
day uttereth ſpeech, and one night after another teaches 
knowledge, ' ſufficient to impreſs your hearts with 
225 _ grateful 
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7 4 grateful nt: Think chen upon ora opera- 


ons of his hands, and learn, from what you already 


ſee of his wiſdom and goodneſs, and from the aſſu- 
rances he has given of a greater inſight into his ways 


WE hercafter, to put your confidence in him. Make your 
obſervations on human life with care, and you will 


5 find no great room to repine at your lot. Every 
7 thing that is wanting in it, may be ſupplied in a great 
WW meaſure, by contentment with ſuch things as you have, 
by a conſcience void of offence towards God and man; 


by having it in your power to reflect, that though you 
We have not the harp and the vio / nor wine in your feaſt, 


A | yet you have that Bl ng which maketh rich and add- 
= ch no ſorrow with it; that bleſſing from the Lord, 
which in poverty ſeems to give the poſleſſ on of all 
things; and without which, the e man is ow 
and wretched indeed. 
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* W 


And Jeſus ſaid unto him, no man „ put * 


Land to the Plougſi, and looking back, is It for.” 
8 ee de kingdom of God. wes 


| Our R Ia was, at this time, looking 1 TH 


for perſons proper to become his conſtant and im- 


mediate attendants; perſons, who might thus enter 
thoroughly into bis ſentiments; be the witneſſes of 
bis miraculous power, and receive from him every 


qualification neceſſary for the work he had in view 


for them, after his aſcenſion. In this choice he pro- 
_ ceeds, ſometimes with a ſeeming ignorance of the 
_ diſpoſitions of the perſons whom he commanded to 
follow him ; but this was only to give ſcope to his 


obſervations on that ſubject, and to fix more deeply 


a truth, which would ſoon be confirmed by experi- 


ence; that is, that no one ought to undertake the 


_ preaching of the goſpel, without a conſiderable de- 


Bree of induſtry, to fulfil properly the duties of that 
laborious office; nor without as conſiderable a de- 


gree 


* 
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gree * fortitude 1 to land: the diſc ouragements 
more or leſs inſeparable from it. In this declaration 
our Lord had chiefly in view, the zeal and pa- 
tience, which would be peculiarly required in the 
= apoſtles and others, who were to be the firſt publiſhers 
1 | of his religion to the world. They had before them 
thc hardſhips of long and fatiguing travels into diſt- 
ant countries, where difficulties would obſtruct, and 
= &dangersthreaten them from every quarter, where their 
 dodrine was ſure to be ridiculed by the imagined 
a | wiſdom of philoſophers ; to be looked upon with jea- 
4 | louſy by the prieſthood; to be oppoſed by the ſeverity 

of the civil power, as the cauſe of diſturbance where- 

ever they went, and to be condemned by the bulk of 

mankind for breaking in upon that thick cover, 


which ſuperſtition had formed for the ſecure indul- 


genceof all their paſſions. Theſe cauſes contribu- 
ted, for a long time, to render the preaching of the 


„ goſpel a hazardous undertaking; from which ſome 


> accordingly withdrew; but in which others perſiſted, 
not counting even their /ives dear unto them; and the 
effect of their reſolution, (with the aſſiſtance and 
ö bleſſing of the Almighty) was the eſtabliſhment of 
chriſtianity. But diſcouragements did not altogether 
ceaſe even then; ſome of a different nature now pre- 
ſented themſelves, and have continued ever fince; 
and they are ſuch as are too intimately connected 
with times of peace and profperity, when truth 
and religious liberty have nothing to apprehend. 
Theſe eircumſtances have made ſome change in the 
K 2 nature 
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nature of clerical duty, and of this 1 . 
attending the diſcharge of it. The conteſt is now, 
not with the enemies of chriſtianity, but with it's 
pretended friends; to revive that ſpirit of enquiry, 

which too often droops under the permiſſion to in- 
dulge it and is kept alive chiefly by oppoſition to 
render that faith, which in the generality of chriſ- 


tians, ſeems to be no more than a blind perſuaſion 


of the truth of commonly received opinions, the ef- 


fect of their own rational conviction; to guard 


againſt that indifference to religious duties, and 
that general licentiouſneſs | of behaviour, which 
cuſtom may have rendered more W N but can- 15 


not t render leſs criminal n nor lefs fatal. | 


. 
o 8 » 


Here is now the fred of our nriſictin} laboursz ' 
and ſome may candidly ſuppoſe that we can have no 
reaſon to complain of any diſcouragement fo long as 


we are paid for our trouble, while to all the great pur- 


poſes of the goſpel miniſtry in the improvement and 

reformation of mankind, we have no great room to 

boaſt of our inffuence, or of any reſpect ſhewn us. But : 
as the obſervation before us, is intended only to re- 


mind us of difficulties, not to encourage deſponden- 


ey; as it would be contrary to our Lord's meaning, 


for any one to look back, with'marks of repentance 


for having engaged in ſuch a work, ſuffer me to re- 


mind you of an application that may be made of the 
words, to chriſtians in general. All perſons educated 
in the knowledge and profeſſion of piety, are called 

55 5 . to 


4 


r 
Nr 
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to 15 work of the utmoſt confererice:” A work, which 
ought to be as much their own" choice, as it is the 
puſineſs of others to recommend it to them; a works 

which though they may not be actually engaged in 
. has yet every thing in it, that can call for the moſt 
WW anxious and diligent performance. This is called in 
Fee the ſaving of 'the ſoul. Man being formed 
of two parts, very different in their nature and du- 
ration, there are two ſepalate views to be taken 
of his intereſts. By the body, he has fome intereſt 
1 in the neceſſarles, convemiences and pleafures of the 


| preſent life; by the oa he has 4 much more im- 


portant connection with another world, for which, 
che buſineſs of the preſent ſtate is to prepare bim: 
he is therefore given to underſtand, that it ought to 
be a matter comparatively of very little conſequence 
to him, what his condition in the preſent world max 
be for ſo ſhort a time as he hath to ſpend in it; and 
that his grand eoneern ought to be, to provide for 
the welfare of that better part, which is to fürvive 
the diſſolution of the body, and will be happy or 
miſerable for ever according to the nature of his be- 
haviour ; for it is appointed for all men once to dies 
and after death to appear in judgment, that every one 
may recerve, according to what he hath done in the 
body, whether good or evil. The means of our pre- 
paration for that future ſtate, are our virtues : not 
our opinions, nor our connection with any party 
whatſoever, but the excellence of our diſpoſitions | 
and character, formed, with great attention and in- 


duſtry, 
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duſtry, to a reſemblance of the divine. This incalled 
in ſeripture, righteouſneſs, god works; and in refe- 
rence to the prevailing ſentiments of devotion with 
which they are animated, it is called, the gbdlingſos 
which hath the promiſe not only of the preſent life, but 
f that which is to come. This is that pure nib 
and undefiled before God the father, which without me> 
Titing any thing at his hands, is yet the natural and 
certain means appointed by him, of bringing us to 
our perfection, and of rendering us happy. Good- 
neſs muſt, in a great meaſure, reward itſelf. What- 
ever may be reſerved as extraordinary marks of his 
flavour, real worth will find, and muſt find itſelf im- 
mediately happy, from the very connection there is, 
in nature, between cauſes and effects. But we have 
it here to conſider, that the degree of goodneſs from 
which alone any great eſſects ought to be expected, 
is not an eaſy acquiſition. Hence it is, that though 
the appearances of it are very common, yet the re- 
ality is ſeldom to be found, and few take the pains 
requiſite to their obtaining it. There is fo much 
attention due to the purity of our motives, before 
they can be acceptable to God, or ſatisfactory to 
. ourſelves; ſo much depends upon the uniformity 
of their operation, and upon the conſiſtency they 
ought to give, (and which they will give, wherever 
they find room, ) to every part of our character; this 
is ſo much the caſe, that whoever has put his hand 
to this work, cannot but have found himſelf engaged 
in a onen undertaking. Wherever there is no 


experience 
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= experience of this truth, the preſumption is, that 
19 what coſt a perſon ſo little trouble, is of very litile 
value; and that his pretended virtues, are little 


W. better than thoſe cheap ' ornaments, calculated for 


the purpoſes of oſtentation rather than the valuable 
inherent diſpoſitions of the mind which, in the fight 
of God, are of great price. Real goodneſs may be 

ſeen from the very nature of it, to have ſeveral dif- 
ficulties to encounter. In duties of a private and 


& perſonal nature, it has to perform the unwelcome 


taſk of ſelf denial repreſented in the goſpel by taking | 
up our croſs and by the ſeverity of cutting off a right 
hand, and plucking out a right eye when it would cauſe 
r 10 offend ; not the unneceſſary rigours of that vo- 
WW luntary diſcip line which ſuperſtition has ſuperadded 5 


to the law of Py from a pretenſion to uncommon 


| 1 ſanctity: but a reaſonable refiſtance to the great 


importunity of thoſe paſſions which would carry us 
beyond the bounds of a temperate enjoyment, and 
deſtroy us by their violence. Every duty of reli- 
gion, as well as of morality will meet with great ob- 
ſtruction from this quarter, without the efforts of a | 
determined reſolution to guard e it. | 
To the dangers that 2 7 8 5 us, we may 
add thoſe which ariſe from our connection with the 
world, wherein are indeed a few good examples but 
a greater number of evil ones, tending too power- 
fully to co-operate with the deſires of our oun 
hearts, and to take off the force of thoſe ſentiments 
| e —— © 
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which : ou ght to. ſupport : and f animate OUT © virtue. 
Vigilance and fortitude founded in a deep come - 
tion of theſe things, are, therefore indiſpenſihle- 
duties of the ſituation we are in; without them, we 
cannot paſs through the world in a manner that 
will do us honour, and entitle us to the happineſs: 
We. Pr ofeſs 10 have in proſpect beyond the gr Ave. - Uo. \ | 
Accordingly our Lord has ſpoken. of the way of: A ö 
righteouſneſs as the narrow way to life, which all 4 
profeſs to have in view, but few are ſaid to find, or 
have the reſolution 10 walk | in it. Hence alſo che 
| apoſtle has called upon every one to exert himſelf 
in this work with fear and trembling. Sin is repre · 


ſented frequently, as a powerful adverſary, going 


about continually as a roaring lion, ſeeking whom he 
may devour; trying whoſe paſſions he can enflame, 
Whole reſolution he can overcome by fear, and whoſe 
virtue he can enſnare by the allurement of evil ex- 
amples and by inſinuating addreſſes to our + ana 5 
| ing inchnations. . | 


4% 1 


f 


3 GY Fa nature of our buſineſs in 75 ; 
relying upon the authority that has ſo ſtrangely aſ- 
ſerted the awfulneſs and danger of our fituation; 
and feeling, (as we muſt all of us, in ſome degree,) 
the truth of it, by our own painful. experience, no- 
thing can be more becoming us, than a fixed reſo - 
Iution, by the help of God, to take unto us his whole 
armour; to have about us the principles of our holy 
W and to apply them 1 in the moſt vigorous: 

| diſcharge 
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discharge of all it's duties. In the expedation of 4 
1 reſurrectios of the juſt and the unjuſt, let us exerci ſe 
1 our ſelves continually to have a conſcience void of of 
. Lee towards God and man. Let not the reſpect we 
bs | | owe to the author and preſerver of our being, give 
1 | way to the love of eaſe, to the indulgence of a lux 
urious appetite, to imaginary inconveniences, or 
1 to that love of pleaſure which has nothing in view 
but the gratification of our ſenſes. Let it not be ſaid, 
WE that by the proſecution of this ſelfiſh plan, we have 
| 1 alſo in a material inſtance forgotten our conneQion 
2h | with our fellow-creatures, and overlooked the beſt 
, method of promoting their welfare; that though we 
| 5 ſeem to have undertaken with a generous and public 
W ſpirit, to ſerve them in ſome caſes, we have neglect- 
cd the more eſſential ſervice which we might render 
= them, by the regard we ought to have ſhewn to the 
WE worſhip of God, and by promoting a belief in a 
divine Providence and a Judgment to come : for in 
proportion as theſe impreſſions are removed, and ſo 
far as the removal of them is encouraged by our own 
remiſſneſs in religious duties, the balance is not 
much in favour of our benevolence. What we 
build with one hand, we. deſtroy with the other; for 
we ought to remember, that a good example is the 

nobleſt act of charity. Without ſit, our attempts to 
ſervethem in other caſes, may have their import- 
ance to the world, but in a virtuous eſtimation, and 
in their aſpect upon ourſelves, they will be little 
beiter than loſt. Now that I have entered ſo far 
— * | ö 
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into refleQions of this ſort leer me to purſue dad 
a little further, and to obſerve, that charity in the 
proper ſenſe of the word, a pure, well regulated 
benevolence, fixed upon it's genuine principles, and 
unfolding it's comprehenſive nature in all the various 
effects of it, is the moſt amiable quality that can 
adorn the human mind. It is the only inſtance in 
which we can imitate the Deity ; from whence, there- 
fore, we muſt derive our greateſt honour, and our 
pureſt ſatisfactions. But whoever undertakes any 
exertion of this benevolence, muſt enter upon 1t with 
a conſiderable firmneſs of mind, to-overcome many 
diſcouragements. As all duties have ſome impedi- 
ments peculiar to themſelves, ſo has this, and no of- 
fice of importance to ſocicty is left without it's dif- 
ficulties, to exerciſe that patience which brings all 
our virtues to perfection. Strange as it may ſeem 
in ſpeculation, it is nevertheleſs true, that there is 
: nothing which mankind uſually bear with leſs temper, 
than attempts to ſerve them. There is a jealouſy 
that ſuſpeGis every deſign that can be formed in their 
favour; and a ſpirit of pride, that riſes in reſentment, 
inſtead of feeling any ſentiments of love and grati- 
tude. Before theſe paſſions come to ſubſide ; until 
they ſee things in a proper light, and feel the good 
effects of ſuch endeavours, nothing is ſo much to 
be expected from them as 1l]-treatment, and that the 
more we love, the leſs we ſhall be beloved. This 
was the diſcouragement that attended the labours of 
our Lord and his apoſtles, in their attempts of re- 
formation; 
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formation, and has continued to purſue the moſt up- 


WE right and judicious labours in the ſervice of truth. 

a It is the ſame ingratitude which has baſely requited 
. * many acts of private kindneſs, and many noble at- 
ieempts of public ſervice to the community; and no 
1 55 one 1s fit to engage cither in the one or the other, 
WS who does not look for ſuch things, or cannot bear | 


= them. As the huſbandman waiteth jor the previous 
; Vr of the earth, and hath long patience for it, un- 
lit receive the early and latter rain, ſo he who un- 

dertakes any uſeful deſign, and would go through 
with it with dignity and ſucceſs, muſt forego inter- 
fering pleaſures, give up ſome conveniences, and 
ſtrive as much as poſhble againſt that uncertainty, 

which will often damp the moſt ſanguine expec- 
tations ; which will often counteract the beſt laid 

| ſchemes, and leave a man little more than the ſatiſ- 

faction, of having honeſtly attempted what he was 
not fortunate enough to accompliſh. He has it how- 
ever to conſider for his comfort, that in all great 
and good deſigns, there is a harveſt for thoſe who 
will wait for it; and though his labours may be loſt 
upon the world, they ſhall not be loft to himſelf, 
while there is a God who judgeth in the carth, and 
who will bountifully reward thoſe who have cndea- 
voured to fulfil the purpoſes of his Providence. 


As a concluſion I would obſerve, that the word of 
God, whatever may be the excellence and authority 
that recommend it, can be of real uſe to us, only ſo 
L 2: far 
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far as it brings us back to the duty of ſelf examina- 
tion, gives us the knowledge of ourſelves, and forms 1 | 
_ our reſolutions accordingly. Let it be our care to 
_ alk our own hearts, in what ſervice we are engaged, 
or what is the great object of our purſuits ? Do we 
live merely to purſue the wealth, or to enjoy the plea- 

ſures of the world? Is it to this work and no other, 
that we have put our hands ? Or, on the other hand, 
do we conſider ourſelves as not our own, but as en- 
gaged by our own choice and the authority of hea- . 

ven, in a nobler undertaking? Have we our faces to- 
wards heaven, and do we bring all our actions in ſub- 
ordination to the great purpoſe of preparing ourſelves 
for it? Are we improving our underſtanding, tak- 
ing pains with our own hearts, guarding againſt their 
treachery, and rendering them more worthy the di- 
vine inſpection? If this be our aim, let us beware 
of inconſtancy; and until we die let us not put our 
integrity from us, continuing ſteadfaſt and immove- 
able. We have put our hands to a good work, but 
a work which, more than any other, requires our 
conſtant attention: let us then reſolve, by the help 
of God, that nothing ſhall divert us from the great 
object in view, but that we will keep to the ſtraight 
line of duty, and think little of the difficulties in the 
way, over-balanced, as they naw are by the moſt va- 
luable ſatisfactions, and animated by future hopes 
too great and valuable to be given up for any little 
advantage or pleaſure at. preſent, or through the fear 
of any tranſient ſufferings that can be allotted us in 
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the preſent world. Let us Neem that our vir- 
tues acquire a value in the fight of God, by the dif- 
ficulties we have laboured under, and the diſcourage- 
ments we have felt ; and thoſe things will not fail in 
the iſſue to encreaſe the joy of our future triumph. 
We may then expect to look back upon the confli& 
with a pleaſure heightened by the oppoſition, like 
thoſe who are ſafe arrived after the perils of a tem- 
peſtuqus ſea. 
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I there be any virtue; if 1 there be any proie; think | 


able ſpirit which it every where breathes, it muſt ap- 


to what is ſo evident, and inſenſible to what i is ſo fre- 
quently and ſo movingly urged upon them; that 


any degree, into a habitation for the furies; into a 


met, like angry combatants, to decide their own fri- 
volous diſputes, inſtead of aſcertaining the genuine 


ut 0 ſend peace, but a ſword, even to ſet the father 
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Puri. ww. 8. LATTER CLAUSE, 


on theſe things. 


Was N we reflect upon the moral hs of 
the chriſtian doctrine, and particularly upon the ami- 


pear ſtrange, that any perſons ſhould be found blind 
the chriſtian church, built by it's amiable founder, 
upon the baſis of liberty, and conſecrated by him to 
love and harmony, ſhould have been converted, in 
theatre of controverſy, where his diſciples have often 
doctrines of the goſpel, a nd of improving them- 


ſelves in a divine temper. Our Lord foreſaw this; 
he forctold it, when he declared that he was come, 


2 
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againſt the ſon, and te fon againſt the father; in- 
timating hereby, that though the natural tendeney of 
his doctrine, was to produce peace on earth and good 
will towards men, yet that the prejudices and pal- 
ſions of the world would powerfully oppoſe the ad- 
miſſion of it; and after the admiſſion of it, might be 
apt to pervert it to purpoſes the moſt remote from 
his pacific intention. The apoſtles lived to fee theſe 
_ predictions fulfilled. St. Paul, in particular, where- 
ever he went, found the ſuperſtition of the heathen 
world alarmed at his coming among them. Curioſity, 
indeed, brought them to hear what he had to ſay; 
but they ſeldom departed without being much di- 
vided in their opinions, ſome few believing, but the 
reſt deriding the doctrine and enraged at any coun- 
tenance given it. Afterwards, when he had, with 
great pains, made a few converts; collected them to- 
gether, formed them into a church, and pointed out 
to them every thing in their ſituation, that ought to 
have endeared them to each other; he ſoon found 
them alſo divided. He had not left them long, be- 
fore diſputes were raiſed about things of no great 
conſequence. In them they loſt their temper; and 
In the heat of controverſy, about matters of doubt- 
ful diſputation, the moſt evident and neceſſary duties 
were trampled under foot. And have not all ſuc- | 
ceeding ages left behind them, ſome melancholy 
memorials of this nature? It is to be feared, 
indeed, that theſe diſorders have their foundation too 
deep in the weakneſs of human nature; too deep for 


us 
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us to hope at any time for a vetfet cure. All that 
we have to do, is to uſe the beſt remedies we have, 
and to leſſen, as much as poſſible, that evil which 

e cannot h remove. Wee 7s 


On the one hand, it is Ge thoſe wha have the 


, odor to be ſet apart for publick inſtruction, to give 
their ſentiments with all fidelity; 10 keep back nothing 
Pat is profitable ; rightly to divide the word of truth, 


without fear of giving offence, and without any re- 


gard to intereſt ; to drop that little ungenerous policy, 


which often makes them afraid to ſpeak out, and cau- 


tious of giving too much light, leſt it ſhould turn out, 
in ſome reſpeR, to their diſadvantage. Let them aban- 
don that low craft, which is more anxious to keep 
up a party, than to unite all men together, in what F 
ought to be a matter of great and univerſal concern. 
Let them honeſtly repreſent the religion of Chriſt 
in all the ſimplicity with which it was at firſt deliver- 


ed; let them hold it up to their hcarers, as a doc- 

trine, not intended to amuſe the fancy or to ſerve 
the purpoſes of their paſſions; not merely to form ſe- 
parate encloſures, and to keep up odious diſtinctions 
among his diſciples. Let them not point out thoſe 


who differ from them, as the objects of their hatred, 


but rather reſpect them, amidſt the variety in their 
opinions, as one body in Chriſt, and every one members 


one of another. Let them repreſent errors of judgment 


as objects of pity, not of puniſhment ; and inform 
their hearers that whoever with uprightneſs of mind 
improves what knowledge he has, or (as our Saviour 

ſpeaks) 
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1 peaks) doth the will of | God, the ſanie ouglit to be 
t:meeated as our father and our mother, aur. fiſker and 
= aur brother. On the other hand, it is for thoſe who 
e word, to examine; to judge of hat is de- 
— and to be men in underſtanding. It is for 
you to conſider yourſelves, as under no human au- om 
thority, in matters of belief: but as having the 
ſame faeulties, and the ſame right to exerciſe them: 
as perſons to be aſſiſted, but not to be controlled 


nin your enquiries. It is in this ſenſe that our Sa- 


viour ſays, call no man Father. To the ſame pur- 
poſe, one apoſtle comme nds vou o prove all things, 
holding faſt that which is good; another, h try tlie ſpi- 
rits whether they be of God; and in the words before 
us, the apoſtle Paul, having pointed out to the Philip» 
pians all things that are to be conſidered as of the greats 
eſt moment, commands them to #hink: on thoſe things,, 
that is; not merely to call them to mind, or to remem- 
ber them, but to weigh them well; to reaſon with 
= themſelves upon them; to receive nothing implicitly: 
= to conſider how good and acceptable and perfect is 
= the will of God. It is much to be lamented that this 
important office, which God has aſſigned to us all, is 
performed by ſo few. There is not perhaps, a more 
extraordinary character in the world, than that of a 
thinking man; one who is an attentive obſerver af 
things in general and goes deep into the ſubject; 
who collects his thoughts, and does juſtice to what 
is before him. We know very well indeed thatſuch 
is: the nature of the human mind, that it cannot 
5 455 1 M Ta. 5 avoid 
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void paſſing ſome fort of judgment upon whatever 


preſents itſelf to our ſenſes. There is not a perſon 
living, ſo very fickle but what has ſome aſſociation 


of ideas, upon every occaſion, and this, he may 


flatter himſelf, is forming a judgment. But this is 
not what the apoſtle means. To think, is to conſider 
things attentively. It is to admit facts, but only ac- 
cording to the degree of their evidence; to view them 


in their cauſes and in their effects; it is to examine 


our opinions on every ſide, in order to ſee upon what 
grounds we receive them, and to trace them through 
all their conſequences: and whenever any thing is 
recommended as duty, it is to conſider by what au- 


thority 1 it is ſupported ; how far it is reaſonable ; and 


in what reſpect it muſt be our happineſs to reduitel it 


to practice. It is this, that marks the man of reflec- 
tion; and diſtinguiſhes him from the many, who 
light, indeed, upon ſeveral ſubjects, but derive no 
benefit from any; who rove, with an unbounded 


curioſity, from one thing to another, but always 
keep on the ſurface, without having the underſtand- 
ing enlarged, or the heart made Pointer? | 


Thinking is an oferation of the mind, which 


has conſiderable difficulties to ſurmount, from va- 


rious cauſes; ſome of them, the appointment of 
Providence; others, ariſing from within ourſelves. 
The greater part of mankind have their atten- 
tion almoſt entirely employed in the neceſſary 


means of their ſubſiſtence: hence it happens that 


though 
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|. though they are not debarred the cxerciſe of their 
nobler powers, yet their knowledge cannot be very | 
extenſive ; and that though that knowledge may be 

ſaſficient, yer it is not altogether ſuch as is defirable. 
Even thoſe who have more leiſure upon their hands, 


=_ and. better opportunities of improvement, ſeldom 
make much uſe of their priviledge. Indolence 1s a 


diſeaſe prevalent in moſt minds ; hence it happens, 
chat excepting thoſe enquiries, which lead to the in- 


dulgence of the favourite paſſion, few chooſe to be 


at the trouble of entering on any other. Pride has 
much the ſame effect upon others; it hides from them 
the poverty of their own underſtanding, and render- 
ing them happy in their conceit of a ſuperior wiſdom, 
they think it needleſs to make any addition to it. 
' Other diſpoſitions of the mind concur with thoſe I 
have mentioned. Accordingly Mr. Locke has ſhrewd- 
ly obſerved, © that there are not ſo many errors and 
wrong opinions in che world, as is generally ima- 
gincd: not that mankind are by any means uni- 
form in embracing truth, but becauſe the majo- 
rity of them have no thought or opinion at all about 
thoſe doctrines, concerning which they raiſe ſo great 
a clamour.“ If theſe things are fo, we are not to 
wonder that truth has always advanccd, in the world, 
by flow, and almoſt inſenſible degrees; while abſur- 
dities have been quick in their growth, and have found 
a general and eaſy admiſſion. We are not to be ſur- 
priſed, that among the profeſſed followets of Chriſt, 
the number of his enlightened and virtuous diſciples 

M-2 has 
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has been ſo ſmall; while the far greater part, have 
done religion no honour; have been either blind to 
it's nature, or inſenſible to the power of it; have 
been either in an uproar, extolling their great Diana, 
and proclaiming their zeal by the fury of contention; 

or ſunk into indifference, diſguiſed under the plauſi- 
ble name of moderation; little concerned about their 
oun principles, or thoſe of the world around them; 
ſecretly wiſhing, perhaps, that the light of the goſpel 
were extinguiſhed, and that ſo troubleſome a reſtraint” 
u ae their nen could be removed for ever. 


+ 
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＋0⁰ think: 18 het on anodes of 8 e 
from each of theſe extremes, for both proceed ſrom 
a want of reflection; at the ſame time let it be 
our care, chat our reflection be properly directed to 
ſubjects of a moral nature and tendeney. Finally, 
brethren, whatſoever things are true, honeſt, or dene 
rable, jufl, pure, lovely, and of good report ; if there 
be any virtue, and if there be oy poſe, think on 
theſe e. 
Virtue here means, not what we underſtand by 
virtue in general, but thoſe particular qualities of the 
mind, which go under the idea of magnanimity. It is 
true, every thing moral, every good action, deſerves 
praiſe, but on different accounts: for virtues differ 
in themſelves, according to the object about which 
they are employed; and when they come to be com- 
pared with each other, we lee a ſtriking difference in 
Zo OE the 
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the degree of their excellence; and though we 
cannot but approve them all, yet we cannot view 
them with the ſame ſort of emotion. Some of 
them we merely approve, without feeling any par- 
ticular emotion. Others move us very ſenſibly; 
yet they move us variouſly : for while ſome of them 
charm us with their benignity; others appear great 
and reſpectable, by efforts of uncommon reſolution : 
thus while the former delight; theſe excite an aw- 
ful admiration. © Let them be contraſted. On the 
one hand, we may ſay with the pſalmiſt, how good and 
how pleaſant is it for brethren to dwell together in uni- 
ty! How are we charmed with ſweetneſs of temper, 
with gentleneſs of manners, with delicacy of ſenti- 
ment! How amiable is that turn of mind, which 
can ſuſpend it's own care, to enter into the ſituation 
of another and to conceive what maſt be felt there; 
which is melted by misfortunes, and enlivened by 
another's joy; which knows the infirmities of his 
mind, and has a tenderneſs for them; knows when 
do interpoſe with the admonition of a faithful 
5 friend, and when to adminiſter caſe to a mind diſ- 
W turbed and weighed down by ſelf-c iſpleaſure. Such 
is the counſellor” of peace Who would have our 
differences compoſed ; would throw à veil over 
faults, reconcile us to one another, and recon- 
eile us to ourſelves! Theſe are the amiable vir- 
tues. On the other hand, there are the great and 
reſpeRable virtues: for, as ſome are adapted to the 
calm ſettled courſe of common occurrences, fo 
| others 
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others are formed only -in- occaſional and trying 
fituations ; and fit to contend with the ſtorm. What 
L have in view, is that recollection, that ſelf com- 
mand, that fortitude, by which we can keep down 
our tumultuous paſſions, and preſerve our dignity. 
Among theſe, is our | reſentment ; a paſſion rather 
violent in moſt perſons; but eſpecially when ſtirred 
up by great and repeated provocations. If at ſuch 
a time you were to ſeize the fury, and bind it down ; 
and like him who commanded the winds and waves 
to obey him; to ſay Peace be ſtill; if, in this man- 
ner you ſhould be able to reduce your diſtracted | 
mind to order, and to bring back the equ itable 
and compaſfionate ſentiments that had given way 
to it; it would be a noble exertion; not very 
common indeed; but the more worthy. Wen 
of the attention 5 Lol who wiſh taaxcel. 0 
Grief i is another e e i 111 65 
the experience. ob which, we are all born; not 
born equally, indeed; for it is aggravated, in ſome, 
by the weight of uncommon calamity, in others, 
by a more exquiſite ſenſibility to ordinary miſ- 
fortunes. In each caſe, there is a degree of ſorrow, 
which is no mark of weakneſs; nay which is neceſſary 
to the exiſtence of our fortitude ; for how can we be 
ſaid to bear up, under what is no burthen, as 
nothing is which does not affect us? But if we 
really ſuffer,. and the calamity has any circum- 
ſtances belonging to it, peculiarly diſtreſſing; 
then is the time for manly exertion. If we then 
ſuffer 
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ſuffer in ſilence; if inſtead of flying, with cowardice, 
from the ſcene of our misfortunes, we dare to view 
it deliberately, without ſeeking for any relief but 
what we can find in the recollection of a wiſe and 
good Providence. In this is greatneſs of mind ; rand 
ſorrow then inſtead of ſinking a perſon i in our ef- 
teem, raiſes him as an object of our admiration. 
Fear is another paſſion, and not the leaſt power- 
ful in our nature. It is the ſecret motive to moſt 
of our ordinary purſuits, in which we have in view, 
not ſo much the certain means of our happineſs, as 
our ſecurity from ſome evil we dread. Theſe evils, 
or at leaſt hat we call ſuch, are various, and they 
affect us differently, according to the different opi- 
nion we form of them. But there is one great ob- 
ject, the terror of us ally that is death. To be 
ſeparated from every thing that is dear to us here; to 
be cut off from all intereourſe with the living; to 
enter upon that region from which no traveller re- 
turns; awful thought indeed! Even our Saviour 
himſelf ſpoke of it with the diſtreſs natural-upon ſuch 
occafions. But ] have a baptiſim io be baptiſed with, 
and how am I ſtraitened till it be accompliſped! And 
St. Paul, though confident that when abſent from the 
body, 'he ſhould be preſent 'with tie Lord, yet could 
not help feeling ſome reluctanee at the ſuffering 
which he muſt previouſly undergo; it was his deſire 
not to be uncloathed, but io be cloatked upon: There are 
occaſions, however, when, a man will ſet himſelf 
114. #3 Ag 
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to overcome. the terrors of death, and will abou 
his life a deliberate ſacrifice ; not upon trivial of- 
fences received; not in fits of reſentment ; not in 
compliance with barbarous cuſtoms, which have 
nothing but their prevalence to recommend them; 7 
but only, e 2 and good end is evidently 
to be anſwered by it: One of theſe caſes. is that, 
in which there is no ene but either to die, 
or 10 do forme. great evil. and n againſt God; for no 
| man. ought to refuſe; to die a martyr to his on vir- 
tue. Another caſe is that, wherein the publick 
welfare is coneerned, you when we ought to lay down 
aur lives Ver te bre th If ever ſuch an occaſion 

offers, it is when reat * good deſigns are formed 
tao render men wiſ⸗ „ better, and more happy. 
Next to theſe. are all publick ſpirited attempts to 

defend in times of publick danger, oun families, and 
friends, our breibren and companions, our fellow- 
citizens and our country; to reſcue mankind from 
oppreſſion; to eſtabliſn a people in their juſt rights, 
and to hand down to poſterity, the bleſſings of a free 

and happy conſtitution. And if, in ſuch caſes, life 
itſelf ought not to be conſidered as too dear a ſacri- 
ſice, much leſs ought we to think ſo of any other 
thing which comes ſo far ſhort of it. Many 
conſiderations will occur to you which time will 
only. permit me to mention; that there is no- 

ching ſo becoming the nature of man, as doing 
good; that nothing better ſuits the cb racter of a 
diſciple of Chriſt, whoſe life was a courſe of laborious 
ſervice, and who died for us all; that there i is no- 
thing 
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3 | ſure than this; nothing which is more the object of 
publick eſteem; or is more ſure of the approbation 
of God, and of being brought, by his Providence, 
15 in due time, to a happy iſſue. It ought to be re- 


ſort of motives may ſerve the immediate purpoſes of 


1 | ſociety, yet there muſt be ſomething of more value, 
WW ſomething that will bear inſpection, if we wiſh it to 
W turn to our advantage both here and hereafter ; and 


that a genuine publick ſpirit, and real fortitude, are | 
to be found, only in a good mind, ſincerely believing | 
the principles of true religion, and living habitually 


= under their influence. Others may go, perhaps, 


conſiderable lengths: and though urged on merely 
by a ſenſeleſs fury, or by the dread of ſhame; may 
happen to be extolled for their perſonal bravery; yet 
it is faith unfeigned, and a conſcience void of offence 
which is beſt qualified to act in the light of God; it 
is this, that will beſt enable him to view danger with 
compoſure, to look death in the face, and viewing 
deliberately all it's terrors, put it in his power to ſay, 
O death where is thy fting® O grave, where is thy 
victory: ? e 
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ON HEARING THE WORD. 


Loxz VIII, 18. 


| Take heed therefore how ye hear. 


Tn E publics; and the private duties of religion 
have each their peculiar advantages. There is cer- 
tainly no office belonging to it, which may not be 

| acceptably performed in our retirement, and even 
under circumſtances that ought to make it more our 
choice than it is. We may there read, with a cloſer 
attention either the word of God, or any other pub- 
lications fitted for our inſtruction. We may there 
alſo pray unto. him, and exerciſe all the affections 
of a devout heart to advantage, being then remote 
from all human obſervation, and in a ſituation the 
beſt adapted for the compoſure and fincerity re- 
quiſite in ſuch a tranſaction. If mankind made 
theſe duties of retirement more their choice, there 
would not be ſo many reaſons for theſe publick ſo- 
lemnities in which we are now engaged. But there 
would be reaſons for our aſſembling together ſtill 1 
remaining; for there is ſomething in religious du- il 
tles 
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16 1 ties which cannot be ſo well done in private. 
A Though theſe duties, in each fituation, are the 
1 | ſame in themſelves, yet in retirement, we have not 
5 entirely fulfilled the intention of nature. The frame 
55 of our nature would lead us to be ſocial in every 

US thing, and eſpecially in matters of great and com- 

55 mon concern; it would therefore lead us to reſerve a 
paart of our time in order to aſſemble together and 

2 unite in this ſacred tranſaction. And as our religion 

bas confirmed the dictates of nature in other caſes, 
5 ſo it has in this, both by precept and example. 

5 Another conſideration in favour of meeting toge- 

WE ther is the uſefulneſs of it; the vaſt importance 

to ſociety that there ſhould be ſome powerful reſ- 

traint upon the violence of human paſſions; and 
that, as a proviſion of this nature, they ſhould meet, 

and give their common or publick teſtimony to the 
government of God, encouraging each other in the 
moſt devout regard to it, as the only foundation of 
what order and happineſs is left in the world. The 
chief part of our employment, when aſſembled to- 
gether, is our devotion to the Almighty. It is to 
adopt whatever ſentiments appear fit to be offered 
up to him, and to unite in them, as the ſentiments 
of our hearts, with all the attention and ſeriouſneſs 
in our power. The materials of our devotion are 
however, to be found in our knowledge of God ; 
religious inſtruction therefore has naturally made | 
a further part of our employment. In order to feed 
and i improve the flame, it became neceſſary that our 
N 2 vicws 
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views ſhould be ſometimes turned to the works 
of God in order that we may admire the magnitude, 
the wiſdom, the beauty, and the order of them. 
But our Maker having condeſcended to make the 
moſt important and reviving diſcovcries to us by 
Jeſus Chriſt, his goſpel became a ſtill nobler theme; 
and on ſuch occaſions of diffuſing knowledge it has 
been cuſtomary and proper to take ſome view or 
other of chriſtianity, in the way of diſcuſſion, in order 
either to illuſtrate the principles, or to enforce the du- 
ties of our common profeflion. It is more than pro- 
bable that chriſtianity would have been loft in the 
world long ago, had it not been for this method of 
recalling the attention of mankind frequently to this 
ſubject. Let us conſult our own hearts, and let our 
experience determine. Conſidering the cares of the 
world, and every kind of indulgence which the 
paſſions call for, is it probable, from the uſual 
manner of ſpending our ume, that truth would 
have much chance of being preſerved in the world, 
if it had depended altogether upon our voluntary 
attention to it, or if the authority of God had not 
rendered our enquiring in his temple, an indiſpen- 
ſable duty? And is it not equally a diſplay of his 
wiſdom and goodneſs to have provided againſt this 
reluctance on our part, by his own injunction? 
How proper that when his will was in due 
time revealed, care ſhould alſo be taken that the 
knowledge of it ſhould be preſerved ; that the goſ- 
pel — be ten to writing by able and 
faithful 
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_ Faithful inne; ; that their writings ſhould be 


diſperſed abroad, as the means of ſecuring them 
from corruption, and that our returning ſeeſons 
for worſhipping God, ſhould be accompanied 
with ſome important leſſons from his word, for 
our edification? For this purpoſe, our Lord was 
| pleaſed to ' appoint ſome to plant, and others to 
water ; to conſtitute ſome to be apoſtles, with in- 
ſpired knowledge and the power of working mira- 


cles; others, with common abilities, under the 


character of paſtors and teachers, who might be 
. diſpoſed to undertake the work of the miniſtry, in all 
ſucceeding generations. And is there not an import- 
| ance in their labours ? Is there not always a riſing ge- 
ncration? Is it not deſirable that the young ſhould 
enter upon the world with the means of becoming 
reſpectable, uſeful, and happy there? But what 
are thoſe means? Are they not the pure morals of 
the goſpel, and the doctrines by which they are there 
ſupported? And what great chance would youth 
have in general for the knowledge of theſe things, 
without publick inſtruction? Surely the prevailing 
modes of .cducation are but ill adapted to produce 
valuable characters: : they are too much directed to 
things merely ornamental, or lucrative, and if their 
children are but perfectly fitted for theſe departments, 
the wiſhes of many parents are amply gratified. If 
it be of any importance then that youth ſhould be in- 
ſtructed in the principles of the chriſtian faith, and 
that they ſhould have juſt conceptions of their duty, 
| how 
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"how are the defects in chair education to * made 
up? Or, when this knowledge in ſome degree is 
acquired, how is it to be preſerved, improved and 

urged upon the conſciences of youth, * by means 

fuch as we are now uſing ? ? br 


9 


| We have it fill, however, to lament, that. even 
the beſt remedies for any evil are often imperfeR. 
in their effects, and in many inſtances, have no ef- 
fect at all. This remedy for the inattention of 
mankind to their duty i is loſt upon a great number 
of them; and even where it ſeems to operate there 
is much room to doubt whether what good we ob- 
ſerve be the genuine effect oſ religious impreſſions, 
or the poor production of à regard to cuſtom. 
This is ſo far the caſe, that a queſtion naturally 
ariſes, how it comes to paſs that publick inſtruction 
from the word of God is productive of ſo little good, 
or at leaſt, why are not it's good effects more re- 
markable than they are? No other account can be 
given of this matter than this, that the word of God 
js either not more properly preached, or more pro- 
perly heard. The blame is not to be altogether 
confined to eicher ſide; let it then be fairly divided. 


The teachers of religion are not ſo often as one 
could wiſh, in a line directed to the improvement 

of their hearers. Either their ſubjects are often im- 
properly choſen; or (when ever ſo well choſen,) 
improperly treated. The general fondneſs for ex- 
ces | - tremes, 


— 
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tremes, bud putfacd man into this department. 
Some of them, as if' diſguſted at the idea of every 
ching rational and moral, have taken care to 
keep their diſcourſes clear of every thing of the 
W fort: | they have loſt themſelves and their hear- 
ers in the region of myſtery, where reaſon has no- 
W thing to do but to be patiently inſulted, and to 
hear faith repreſented as in it's greateſt perfection, 


= when it believes things the moſt impoſſible to be con- 


ceived. Theſe are the perſons alſo who at other 


= times addreſs - themſelves to the melancholy imagi 


nation of the ſuperſtitious, repreſenting the parent of 

the univerſe in terms ſuited only to the greateſt 
tyrant in nature; perplexing them with abſolute de- 

erees of reprobation, and the everlaſting tortures of 

= the damned; while on the other hand a choſen num- 
ber, equally without reaſon, are taken into his fa - 
W vour and receive every thing which his caprice can 
beſtow upon them. Theſe and a variety of other 
opinions, of the ſame complexion could never 
have been inſiſted on with any rational view of ſerv- 

ing mankind ; and their tendency is indeed of the 
moſt dangerous ſort; for they confound the hu- 
man underſtanding under a notion of enlightening it; 
they excite in the more judicious, a pity of human 
weakneſs; in thoſe who are not inclined to religion, 
they raiſe an unconquerable averſion to it; and in 
thoſe who entertain ſuch opinions, the very founda- 
tions of true piety and virtue are overturned. But 
there are others, who better underſtand wherein 
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human nature 1s. capable of. improvement. Theſe 
have choſen the weightier matters of the law; ſub- 8 
_ eas, in themſelves, of the laſt importance, and 


they are, if always handled by perſons who ſee and 
feel the moment of them; by watchful obſervers of 
human nature, who ſee through the private deceit by 
which we impoſe upon ourſelves ; who therefore keep 
the ſtandard before us, and endeavour, by every 


up a certain portion of time, and the moſt import- 
ment of an audience, to pleaſe the fancy with the 
ſerious attempts upon their vices, by leading them 
to obſerve the awfulneſs and danger of their ſitua- 
tion: while this is ſo much the caſe, the preaching, 
in great meaſure, will be in vain, and the faith of the 


hearers alſo in vain. Even thoſe who have the moſt 
judgment and zeal to ſerve mankind, will have it 


ſo much moment to them, yet that they cannot 


nor ſpeak to mankind with that advantage which 
is requiſite to render their ſervices remarkably 
beneficial. - And even were they able to take 


77 
1 
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which might be rendered much more uſeful than 


kind of perſuaſion, to lead us on to perfection. But 
where the object of the preacher is chiefly to fill 


ant ſubjects are introduced merely for the amuſe- 
flowing ornaments of ſpeech, inſtead of making 


to the knowledge of themſelves, and awakening them 


to lament, that although they know in what man- 
ner the world ought to be addreſſed on ſubjects of 


equal their own conceptions, cannot reaſon with 
that clearneſs, urge with that unaffected energy, 


afull 
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a full polſiſon of all thoſe powers of natural elo- 
' quence which they wiſh, to employ in the ſervice of 
truth and in the reformation of the world, yet a 
queſtion would ſtill remain, whether the effects | 
would be anſwerable?. becauſe ſomething more is 
requiſite, than the utmoſt abilities of the ſpeaker. 
Even thoſe who ſpoke as man never did before, nor 
| ever has been able fince, were not always ſuc- 
ceſsful. They fometimes converted thouſands, 
at other times few or none at all. They now 
and then had a glorious harveſt, but at other times 
reaped ſparingly. The reaſon is, that in order to 
the efficacy of any inſtruction, ſomething is requiſite 
on the part of the hearer; that without it, even the 
wiſdom and power of God vill be inefſectual; and 
that with it, even ordinary means, aided by the 
bleſſing of God, may have effects far beyond what 
they ſeem to promiſe. From the art of preaching 
- 9, let us turn to that of hearing. 


h Firſt, The 3 i. relates to God, is to hear 
his word with the reſpect and gratitude due to it's 
divine original. The writings from which our ſub- 
jects of publick inſtruction are taken, and by which 
they are illuſtrated and proved, contain a revelation 
from God. It pleaſed him at ſundry times and in 
diverſe manners to ſpeak unto the fathers by the 

Prophets and at length to ſpeak by his Son and by 
his apoſtles after him; bearing them witneſs by figns 
aud wonders and diverſe miracles aud pifts of the 

O holy 
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. 305 ſpirit according to us 20 ud. | Their 
meſſages have been taken down, or committed to 
writing by themſelves, and tranſmitted to us, by 
the moſt authentick conveyance, together with all 
the powerful reaſons which claim our belief; whe- 
ther from propheſies fulfilled, or from miracles 
performed, or from the excellent nature of the doc- 
trine, being moſt worthy of the original aſcribed to 
it. If we believe theſe things, it may be juſtly ex- 
pected from us, that we [ſhould hear the word of 
God, with all readineſs of mind and intereſt our- 
ſelves deeply in the ſubject, from the reſpect we 
owe to the Almighty. It would be the greateſt pre- 
ſumption indced for us. to put our ' obſervations on 
bis word, upon an equality with the word itſelf; 
or to claim any other reſpe& for them, than what 
they ought to derive from the ſubje& to which they 
belong, from their relation to God, and from the 
tendency in them to promote the purpoſes of his 
government. Nature, in all other caſes, leads us 
to ſhew reſpect, by every method in our power : 
and we have not only our immediate teſtimonies of 
regard, but ſecondary means of expreſſing our vene- 
ration. Men become fomewhat dearer to us by 
their connections; and things acquire an additional 
value from their reference. In the ſame manner we 
ſhew our contempt and diſlike. Nature is the fame 
in all caſes ; it operates uniformly and we ſhew our. 
indifference whenever we omit proper opportunitics 
of ing reſpect. The attempts to ſerve man- 
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kind b by the chriſtian miniſtry, are indeed ee 


uich many and great imperfections. But wherever 


there is a real regard to God, their ſervices. will ac- 


& quire a value by their reference to him; and the re- 
miſſneſs and inattention of hearers will be regretted 


chiefly, as indications of a want of duty to God, or 

as proofs that no ſubjects of religion, are intereſting 
to ſuch perſons, and would probably never become 
ſuch by any recommendation whatever. While 
che ſeriptures bear upon them ſo many marks of 
= their divine original, the diſreſpect ſhewn | to them 
. ——— — 
= of God, and productive of conſequences the moſt 
: * fatal. The reaſon why they appear fo little alarm 
WW ing to the world, is becauſe an outward profeſſion 
. ſo often paſſes for a real belief. Wherever this is 
the caſe,” people have their work yet to begin. The 
beſt! advice to them would be to go and examine 
chriſtianity and ſee what it has to recommend it; 53 let 
them firſt exerciſe their own faculties, and attain 
that real conviction, which is the effect only of per- 
ſonal enquiry. The word will then be heard (and 
not till then) with a conſtant and reſpectful atten- 
tion, and we ſhall have ſo far ſhewn our regard to 
che My of Gad. 


5 e Further caution will be neceſſary, to 
HR our being miſled by thoſe who attempt to ſerve 
The teachers of religion are liable to the ſame 

—_ of error, which miſlead the reſt of the world ; 
Oz their 
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their. Ante are attended, more or les with the 
ſame natural imperfections; and they are poſſeſſed 
of the ſame paſſions, which give no inconſidera- 
ble bias to their judgment. They have no elaim 
therefore to be implicitly believed, in any thing 
they deliver. Even our Saviour and his apoſtles, 
under the immediate guidance of the Father of 
lights, never aſſumed to themſelves any authority, 
nor attempted to carry every point by mere affer- 

tions. They applied themſelves to mankind as to 
rational beings, and called upon them to exerciſe 
their own judgment, to fee that they would be right 


in following ſuch inſtructions as were given them. 
Much leſs, then, could it be the privilege of others, 
expoſed to the danger of falling into hurtful miſ- 
takes, to have every thing believed without examina- 
tion. It is impoſture only that claims dominion; 


and it is folly and weakneſs that ſubmits to it. It is 


to be hoped, that upon the whole, the world has 
no room to regret, that there have been thoſe, who 
have devoted their time to the ſervice of religion. 
The world, however, can never be too frequently re- 
minded of the evils which have been brought upon 
them, by enflaving the minds of men, or which 
they have brought upon themſelves by their too great 


confidence in the wiſdom and integrity of their ſpi- 
ritual guides. The only means of preventing a re- 


turn of ſuch darkneſs and depravity, is for all 


perſons to aſſert the rights which God has given them, 
| : | to 
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to call no man Maſter, and to receive the aſſiſtance 


. offered them, with due caution. Let what 1s de- 


livered, as the word of God, be examined by that 
word, in other parts of it; and where a eritical 


4 knowledge i is wanting to determine where the truth 
lies, the laſt reſort will be in the dictates of nature. 
| By whatever means we propoſe to acquire the know- 
= ledge of God, we cannot examine with too much 


caution, what we admit as the principles of religion. 
The power of them is great; and it becomes greater, 
in proportion to the fincerity with which they are 
believed; this is the reaſon, that when they are 
formed with wiſdom they produce extraordinary 
characters, remarkable for ibeir uncommon ex- 
cellence; but on a the other hand, that when 
thoſe principles are taken up in haſte, they gene- 
rally do more harm than good, turn our nature 
out of it's courſe, cauſe the light that i is in us to 
become darkneſs, and render a man more wretched 


in himſelf, and more miſchievous to the world, by 


making him conſcientiouſly wicked, that is, by giving 
the force of religion to the worſt of diſpoſitions. 

There are no greater abſurdities in ſpeculation, nor 

any greater corruptions of human nature, than thoſe 
which have pretended to derive authority from the 
ſacred writings ; and ſo long as they are liable to 
be thus abuſed, it will remain the duty of all per- 


ſons to hear with caution; to reſerve the right of 


Judging for themſelves; and never to leave the. 
conduct 


"ALL . 
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ö ' conduQ of their underſtanding. — to mn man, | 


or to any number of men. 
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- Thirdly, The 1s 3 alſo an are to im prove- 


ment in a want of candour, and this is a further reaſon 
for the caution in the text. Hence the apoſtle exhorts 
men zo be free, but not to uſe their liberty for a c 


of maliciouſneſs, but as the ſervants of God. The moſt 
perfect exerciſe. of your freedom will admit of the, 


greateſt candour, and nothing elle ſo well becomes 
the love of liberty, wherever it is genuine. They 
are qualities inſeparable. But little and contracted 
minds cannot ſee, the connection. The freedom to 


ju dge is looked. upon as their own. peculiar poſſeſſion, 
and they enjoy it moſt perfectly, as they imagine, * 
when they indulge the greateſt ſeverity towards thoſe 


Who ſerve them. The intention however of collect - 


ing us together i in this manner was very different. 
It was this; that we might hear ſome uſeful leſſons 
from perſons who have had more time for enquiry 
and reflection, than falls to the lot of men in general; 
and whilſt their labours are honeſtly directed to your 
improvement, the leaſt ſuch men can expect is that 
their imperfections ſhould be borne with. To hear 
inſtruction under the influence of perſonal prejudice 'F 
to overlook or leſſen the merit of what is uſeful, and. 
to be impatient of every thing that doth not perfectly 
coincide. with your ſentiments, this is not the exer- 


ciſc of liberty, but the indulgence of pride and ill- 


{c ntiments 3 1 


nature. Freedom is enlarged and generous in it's 
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deſerve it. 


ſelves are to receive from it. 


# . 
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ſentiments; and never fails to produce a candid 


hearer. Though it does not like to be confined, 


| yet it does not with to canfine others, or that they 
ſhould ſuffer any inconvenience or diſcouragement 


for ſpeaking or acting as their duty may ſcem to 


direct them. This is certainly moſt equitable, and 


the moſt conducive to your own improvement and 


pleaſure, which will never be very difficult to obtain, 
provided you come prepared with kind and liberal 
ſentiments. Let us endeavour to preſerve theſe 
upon all occaſions, but more eſpecially when thus 
_ aſſembled; ſhewing ourſelves not ſo much diſpoſed 
to find fault, as to ſtrengthen the hands of thoſe who 
ſerve us, and to animate them under their diſcou- 


ragements by our approbation of whatever may 
We ſhall thus fulfil the command of 


the apoſtle; ; Hear with meekneſs the h word | 
Wh ch is able to 1798 your ſouls. 


# he next + object wy our care, will be to hear the 
word with proper conceptions of the bencfit we our- 
Reaſon might lead us 
to ſuppoſe, that a Revelation from God, ſhould have 
ſomething 1 in view, worthy of his perfections; name 
ly, to render mankind wiſer, in order to render them 
better; to aſſiſt us in the government of ourſelves; 
to form amiable and uſeful characters; and by ren 


_ Gering. us holy in all manner of conver ſation, to lay the 


foundation of our preſent and future happineſs. 
Theſe 


i 
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Theſe are accordingly, the great purpoſes: of the 
goſpel. This will be evident to any one who con- 
fiders the general tendeney of our Saviour's in- 
ſtructions, or St. Paul's deſcription of the wiſdom 
from above; or St. James's definition of the pure 


variety of other paſſages, wherein the end of the 
commandment, is moſt clearly repreſented. It is 
not every one, however, who ſees this, clear as it is: ; 
and even when it is ſeen, there can be no impro- i 
priety in having theſe weightier matters of the law, Ml 
rendered ſtill clearer to our conceptions, and more 


lick inſtruction is concerned, let this be our object, 


meriting from God, but as the beſt improvement our 
nature will admit of, and the ſureſt means of our 

| happineſs. It is for want of being determined in this 
point, or of knowing what benefit to look for, that 
the object wich ſome 1s not to confine their attention 
to the truth or importance of what is delivered, or 


to themſelves, but to be pleaſed with ſomething in 
the addreſs, or language of the ſpeaker. Accord- 


that others go in ſearch of myſteries, or of dark and 


® 


reli gion and undefiled before God the father; or a 


powerful i in their influence. So far, then, as pub- 


or the end we have in view; not as the means of 


to conſider, how far it may admit of an application 


ingly, when they fail of receiving this gratification, 
they are out of patience, and the-moſt uſeſul obſer- 
vations are loſt upon them. It is from the ſame cauſe, 


difficult ſubjects adapted to moroſe tempers, or to a 
gloomy diſtempered imagination. The ſame account 
8 | is 


/ a 
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is to be given of thoſe unſettled hearers who go about 

from place to place, having itching ears, heaping to 

 hmſclves teachers, taking with them no ſtandard. by 

by | Which to judge of the merit of any performance no 
rule by which to direct their enquiries, and having 
no object in which their views ought to terminate. 
Theſe are the perſons who urn about with every wind 
of dodtrine; ever enquiring, but never coming 40 the 
knowledge of the truth, or receiving any improvement 
in their tempers and morals. Wherever we go, let 
us take with us the moral tendency of the goſpel; let 
that be the ſtandard by which we judge of the truth 
or the falſehood of what is delivered to us, as from the 
= word of God; we ſhall then know what to choole, 
and what to reject. Inſtead of being always unde- 
W termined and wavering, we ſhall keep to one ſteady 
= purſuit, and find improvement, by knowing in what 
it conſiſts, or where to look for it. We ſhall not think 
much about the little arts of elocution, or about the 
excellence of ſtile and . compoſition; we ſhall be as 
little charmed by addreſſes to the imagination or the 
paſſions, how affecting ſoever they may ſeem for the 
| preſent : we ſhall look for more ſolid advantage, and 

conſider all defects made up, if the tendency of what 
is ſaid, be that holineſs without which no man . 
fee the Lord. AERIE REG 


The laſt and great object of our care, will he to 
conſider what we have heard, to apply it to ourſelves, 
and to give it weight in the conduct of our lives. 

855 | EE. 
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Be ye doers of the word, and not hearers only, deceive 
ing your own ſekves. It is eaſier to come with quali- 
fications to underſtand the word, than with diſpoſi- 
tions to apply it. Hence it is that ſo many return, 
as from a view of their natural face in a glaſs, for- 
getting what manner of perſons they are. In like man- 
ner, they are made to ſee their errors, and, perhaps, 
to form ſome momentary purpoſes of amendment; 
but nothing comes of it. They aſſemble merely as: 
'a cuſtomary thing, and having paid that tribute of 
reſpe& to the world, their end is anſwered. The 
mind is then opened to the admiſhon of every thing 
that can divert their attention from the ſubject pro- 
poſed to them. The cares of the world, the deceit- 
fulneſs of riches, and all thoſe fowls of the air, 
which attend the labours of the huſbandman, are 
ready to devour the ſeed, and few think it worth 
their while to prevent it. Thus with all the care in 
planting, and the diligence in watering, there is lit- M 
tle or no increaſe. We ſee our errors, but take no 
are to avoid them; we ſee the ſnare laid for us and 
go into it immediately; we fee the cauſes of our 
' wretchedneſs, and renew them as wilfully as ever. 
The knowledge and experience, which is ſo valuable 
to us in other caſes, are here conſidered of no uſe. 
The reaſon is, becauſe we hear the word for a very 
different purpoſe from that of our improvement. 


In what manner do we expect benefit, if we do not 
put ourſelves in the way of obtaining it? And how 
5 are 
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dre we now to obtain it, but by reflection? When | 
= God is faid to give the increaſe, the reference is 

made to thoſe extraordinary evidences of a divine 
commiſſion under which the apoſtles acted, and which 
rendered their labours ſucceſsful. Theſe having 
ceaſed, how is the word to become of any uſe to us, 
without our own reflection and care to improve what 
is delivered to us? It muſt be altogether ineffec- 
tual. But this is not the worſt of the caſe. The 
word of God cannot become uſeleſs to us With- 
out becoming dangerous. And when we ceaſe to 
become better we begin to grow worſe, for there is 
no ſuch thing as remaining at a ſtand. As nature 
is varying, and we can mark it's variations; ſo if we 
were equally attentive to ourſelves, we might obſerve 
ourſelves always either progreſſive in our improve- 
ment, or moving on the decline. And if our great 
advantages as chriſtians, have not the effect of bring- 
ing us on towards perfection, they will harden our 
hearts, and expoſe our depravity 1 in a greater degree. 
Enlightened countries, therefore, exhibit extraordi- 
nary virtues, and equally extraordinary vices: none 
can exceed or equal them in the merit of their ex- 
cellent characters; and none go ſo deep in iniquity, 
as their vicious ones. Although it is not the nature 
of light to produce vice, yet it expoſes vice in a 
degree, which is no where elſe to be obſerved. Great 
advantages, ſuch as we enjoy, muſt by the very 
nature of them, become the greateſt bleſſings or 
the greateſt evils; and if we do not riſe above the 
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ordinary ſtandard of human nature, we muſt fall 140 
below it: every folly becomes greater, and every 
adt of diſobedience more criminal, in proportion to 
that knowledge, which ought to have guarded us 
againſt it. Upon this principle our Saviour grounded 
bis caution, Take heed how ye hear, for whoſoever 
hath (or improveth ) it fhall be given him, and he ſhall 
hade abundance; aud whoſoever hath nat, from him 
ſhall be taken away even that which he ſeemeth to have. 
For the ſame reaſon he faith, if I had not come and 
ſpoken to them, they would have had no fin, but now 
they have no cloak for: thetr fin in. 


a Since then, the word of God will have it's effects, 
in one way or the other; as it will either be the in- 
ſtrument of our improvement, or the cauſe of our 
condemnation, it is eaſy to ſee where our choice 
ougght to fall, and what our reſolutions ought to be; 
and by what means we ought to turn it to our greateſt 
account. Let us treaſure it up in our minds, and 
make it the rule of our actions. Being thus, not as 
forgetful hearers but doers of the work, we ſhall be 
blefjed in aur deeds; we ſhall find in it, our unerring Wl 
guide through the ſnares of the world, our conſola - F | 
tion under all it's troubles, and the means of 2 il 
happy and glorious reſurrection , 
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4 Let 15 nf der one another to provoke unto ue and 10 
5 g cod works. 


5 Wu E N God had finiſhed this lower creation, he 
placed at the head of it, an imperfect reſemblance 
of his own goodneſs. He formed man, to be the in- 
telligent obſerver of his works, to bear a part in his 
own employments, and to taſte his own divine ſatiſ- 
factions. While other beings are confined to the low 
ſphere of ſenſual gratification, man can riſe above it 
to more elevated ſources of enjoyment. To this end 
the inſpiration of the Almighty hath given him under- 
| ſtanding; nor can we be too grateful for the diſ- 
tinction conferred upon us, by powers ſo pleaſing 
and uſeful in their operation; powers which enable 
us to enquire into the cauſcs and to foreſee the con- 
ſequences of things; to attend to either things im- 
mediately before us, or to thoſe at a diſtance; to re- 
call things paſt and to anticipate the future; to col- 
lect all the various materials of our knowledge; to 
| * compare 
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compare them together, to conſider them, and to go 
through all thoſe exertions which are peculiar to a 
rational and benevolent being. But it becomes us 
to remember that our honour, in this caſe, is not 
derived ſo much from the poſſeſſion of theſe powers, 
as from the application of them, and that know- 
ledge is of very little uſe to any one whoſe character 
is not improved by it. Any faculties, how noble 
and valuable ſoever in themſelves, if they are . 
lected or miſapplied, can only be conſidered as a 
' misfortune to the owner. Then, what was deſigned 
to raiſe him higher than other beings, renders him 
only more wretched and contemptible than any be- 


low bim. 


"THe 


Rational powers were given chiefly for moral pur- 
poles, and the perſon moſt given to reflection is, ge- 
nerally ſpeaking, the moſt worthy character, that is, 
the moſt remarkable for goodneſs. Vice of every ſort 

is in a great meaſure owing to the want of this reflec- 
tion; it is the violence of ſome paſſion or other, 
which a little conſideration might have reſtrained, but 

which felt no deſire to be impeded in it's courſe, and 

therefore reflected as little as poſſible, until it's end 
was accompliſhed. On the other hand, all virtue, 

goodneſs of every ſort, is the effect of that ſelf-com- 

mand, by which we ſeize our paſſions in their firſt 

attempts to miſlead us; by which we examine what 

they propoſe by the rule of our duty, and reflect 

upon the many dangers we run into from deluſive 
appearances 
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WW appearances of happineſs. Pondering theſe things 
WS in our hearts, we take our ſteps accordingly and re- 
ſolve to ſeek for happineſs more becoming our na- 
ture, and a more valuable and certain poſſeſſion. In 
this manner does goodneſs begin in reflection, in- 
creaſe with it, and become more perfect as that be- 
comes more what 1 it _— to be. . 


— dy ties here more particularly recommended 
to us, are thoſe we owe to each other. Let us con fi- 
der one another. Theſe conſiderations, taken in their 
utmoſt extent, comprehend every ſocial virtue what- 
ever, all the relative duties of every fituation in life, 
and of every connection formed, whether by nature 


or by our own choice, with each other. But the aim 


ſeems to be more directly at the general duties of 
humanity. Even here, room ſeems to be left for 
diſtinction. Though our humanity ought very much 
to be concerned to make a candid allowance for the 
errors of mankind, and to put the moſt favourable 
conſtruction we can upon their miſconduR, yet our 
attention ſeems more immediately directed to that 
compaſſion which feels for diſtreſs, and to the gene- 
roſity that ought to relieve it. It is here that the 
apoſtle ſeems to call upon us to enter with tender- 
neſs into the ſituation, to conceive the ſentiments, 
and to conſider the reaſonable expectations of thoſe 
around us. As for ſcenes of diſſreſs that come 
within our own immediate obſervation, the benevo- 
lent author of nature ſcems to have provided for 

oy | chem 
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them in a pecuhar manner, by an inſtantancous and 
painful ſympathy with the ſufferer, not far ſhort, ſome- 
times, of what he really undergoes himſelf. It is im- 
poſſible to enjoy ourſelves while the miſery of another 
is before us. Wherever there is no particular cauſe 
of enmity, misfortunes will excite tenderneſs in every 
breaſt; nature will be, as it were, before hand with 
reflection, and do the work; and reaſon will then come 
in to approve, what it had no great hand in per- 
forming. Nay, we may have known, and we may 
have felt, perhaps, at times, a degree of ſenſibility, ” 
Which has required an effort of our reaſon to keep 
it down in ſome meaſure, leſt it ſhould have thoſe ill 
effects upon ourſelves, which our duty was never Wl 
Intended to produce. Here is an amiable kind of 
exceſs not open to cenſure, but only to this ad- : 
vice, that where we can do no good, our 1 
of merey ſhould not be too buſily employed. In 
ſuch a caſe, though we ought not to ſuppreſs our 
feelings, yet it may be our duty to regulate and 
adjuſt them by ſome regard to our own welfare as 
well as to that of others. But, on the other hand, 
there are ſome caſes, in which mankind are equally 
deficient, in the ſentiments and duties of humanity: 
This happens whenever the ſeene of diſtreſs is re- 
mote from them; for when the ſenſes are not em- 
ployed, the heart is ſeldom affected as it ought to 
be. We can read of great and general calami- 
tics with leſs emotion than we can look upon the 
ſufferings of an individual near to us. T he impreſ 
ſrons 
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1 | Lids of diſtant ſu fferin gs are feeble and ne ; 
W in ſo much that the very perſon, perhaps, whoſe ſen- 
W ſibility to ſufferings near him is extraordinary, may 
8 find his heart cold, at che recital of remote diſtreſs, 
and he muſt be provobed unto love and giod works, 
before he can think effectually of either. He finds 
5 it neceſſary to exereiſe his reaſon, to employ his 
W imagination, to ſet all his powers at work in order 
to excite and keep alive that ſympathy which ſame- 
times is apt to riſe of it's own accord and to become 
too powerful for his own eaſe. Our Maker may 
have ordained that we ſhould not be equally alive 
to remote ſufferings as to thoſe that come under 
our eye, out of tenderneſs to ourſelves, leſt the 
mind, having it's own ſorrows thus united with too 
great a ſhare of ſympathy with others, ſhould be 
overwhelmed. But he never could have intended, 2 
by leſſening our feelings in ſuch caſes to deprive us 
of them entirely or to confine our humanity to 0 
the eontracted ſphere of our perſonal intercourſe 
and obſervation. There are more extenſive ſer- 

vices to be rendered to the world, and which 

fall particularly on thoſe whom God has proſpered. 

The buſineſs of religion is to enlarge the affeftions of 

mankind as much as poſſible in imitation of the Deity, 

and wherever our abilities extend, there our good 

offices are expected. But here it is that our re- 

flection muſt lead the way. The cold indifference 

with which we are too apt to treat all ſufferings 


* which 


- 
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which we are not mid acquainted with, can 
be removed.only in this manner. The pity due to 
a diſtant ſufferer muſt be ſupplied by an effort of the 
imagination, entering with tenderneſs into the fitua- 
tion of the unfortunate, confidering the nature of 
their affliction, viewing the circumſtances that. add 
to the ſeverity of it, and'endeavouring by the help 
of our own fetlings to judge of theirs ; looking upon 
them as beings formed for the ſame pleaſures, and ſub- 


ject to the ſame pains, equally liable to the infirmi- | & 


ties of the body, and to all that inward anguiſh which 
can grieve and afflict the heart. This faculty, when 
it's powers are attentively employed, has ſuch an 
effect, that it can ſupply the abſence of the ſufferer, 
and a perſon. can weep over the work of his own 
imagination. Could mankind be brought to drop, 


now and then, their ſelfiſh purſuits ; and to turn 


their thoughts more into this vein of reflection, we 
ſhould live in a world very different from the pre- 
ſent; the ambition to tyrannize would give way to a 
zeal to ſerve; the miſer would become generous, 
and the heart of ſtone would ſoften. But while 
the world are ſo much diſpoſed to conſider them- 
ſelves, inſtead of conſidering one another, this 
ſtate will continue what it is, a ſcene of confuſion and 
violence among kingdoms, and of ungenerous 
- competitions in private life, where the unfriendly 
paſſions, getting the better of our natural tenderneſs, 
the life of a man is little regarded, and his happineſs 
conſidered as unworthy our attempts to intereſt our- 

ſelves 
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92 1 ſelves | in favour 1 it. This, however, 1s Hob the caſe 

every where, and may we be among the exceptions, 

endeavouring, in the manner repreſented, to awaken | 
our dormant affections, to · bring the inconveniencies 
and hardſhips of our fellow- creatures home to our- 
ſelves, to preſent them before us, as it were, to 
plead their own cauſe, and obtain our aid to thoſe 
plans which have been kindly contrived for their. 


relief. From the means of — our r tenderneſs, 


| let us conſider the motives. 


1 
7 


Our own happineſs, if we underſtand in what it 


ought to conſiſt, is deeply concerned. It is a great 7 


misfortune to any perſons, as well as an inſtance 
of their depravity, to be unacquainted with the 
pleaſure of doing good. There are perſons, in- 
deed, who eſtimate their wiſdom by the rigours of a 


| ſevere ceconomy, and the grub of the world, in his 
| Own opinion, is the firſt man belonging to it; in point 
of prudence. He is ſo, if ſelfiſhneſs be all that is 
rcequiſite to render a man happy. But while the 
mind of man is ſuſceptible of more enlarged ſenti- 


ments, and they have any influence upon his enjoy- 


ments, he will find that the want of them cannot be 


ſupplied in this manner; that in ſome caſes, what 
he ſaves is but fo much loſt, if not worſe than loſt ; 
and that what he ſcatters abroad, is ſo much laid 
by in ſtore and turned to a much better account 
than it could otherwiſe have been. No valuable and 
laſting enjoyment was ever connected with a cruel in- 
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* ſenſibility, or 2 by . The moſt ample 
poſſeſſions cannot ſave a man from publick con- 
tempt, or from that private reproach which is felt 
in the breaſt that has no generoſity belonging to it; . 
| whole cares are all of a perſonal domeſtick kind, 
without conſidering the ſtate of the world, the ſer- 
vices he is capable of rendering it; and the fa- 


tisfactions peculiar to the labours of love. It is 
not every kind of generoſity, however, that can con- 


tribute to private happineſs ; for next to thoſe who 


will give no aſſiſtance to their fellow-creatures, are 


: thoſe who give without the diſpoſition to do it ; who 
enjoy no act of ſervice to mankind; who grieve, 
prehaps, in private for what good they have done in 

publick; who ſacrifice to the opinion of the world, 
rather than to any real humanity within them, and 
therefore feel no ſatisfaction, becauſe conſcious 
that they do not deſerve it. Good works are not, 
in their nature adapted to give us pleaſure, except 


when they are accompanied with liberality of ſenti- 
ment, or with thoſe humane conſiderations, which 


render whatever we do, our choice and our delight. 


No perſon ever repents of any indulgence he has. 


given to real humanity; it is pleaſing at the time, 


and he approves of it afterwards, and all that he 
has to regret is that he has not more frequently 


rendered the bounty of Providence ſubſervient to 


theſe rational and manly plezſures. That is the 


true wiſdom, the real regard to our own happineſs, 


which can fulfill every obligation reſpecting our». 
{elves 
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* 


Ws ſclves and others, without making them to inter- 


fere with each other; which helps us to enjoy the 


by | pleaſures. of an extended humanity, at the fame 
We time that we follow the impulfe of natural affection. 


To con ſider one another is an eſſential part of our 


5 duty to mankind. But as the ſubject we are upon, 
is chat very duty, it may ſeem unneceſſary to draw 

any motives from this quarter. I would only obſerve, 
” therefore, that the kindneſs here rec ommended to 


- us, is \ requiſite to the happy ſtate of thaſe amongſt 
” | whom we live. Juſtice may go a great way in re- 
moving ſome of the evils under which we labour, 
- | but it cannot reach them all: many perſons may. 
happen to think very highly of Themſelves, if they 
have done no injury, and that it is enough for them 


WW that they have no one behind them to riſe in judg- 
ment for any violation of his rights. But low in- 
5 | deed is that virtue, which has no diſpoſition to go 
5 any further, and reaches only to caſes where human 
5 | laws have provided a puniſhment for our miſcon- 


duct; caſes, which admit of ſome doubt, whether a 
man acts from choice, or from fear of what he might 
ſuffer, if his inclinations had their ſcope given 
them. But what is Juſtice at beſt? though it can- 
not be diſpenſed with, yet it has nothing in it amia- 
ble or endearing, and it is love only that can give 
it any place in our eſteem. Mere juſtice is cold 
and inſcnſible ; it ſees no difference in. the condition 
of mankind ; it regards the rich as much as the poor; 
and is only concerned to keep the balance even. 
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For this, we blame i it not; we only regret that there 
are ſo many in the world, who ought not to be left 
entirely under it's care, and that ſomething fur- 
ther is requiſite to ſupply their various neceſſities. 
It is our pity only, that humanely conſiders what 
ought to be done, after all the demands of juſtice 
are fulfilled. It is pity only that chooſes to reflect 
on the various caſualties mankind are ſubject to, and 
provides for their relief under them. It is merey 
that relents, where juſtice would have been ſtern 
and rigorous; it is kindneſs that will condeſcend to 
perſons of low eſtate, hear patiently the ſtory of the h 
unfortunate, and would rather ſuffer an impoſition 
on it's good nature, than permit any perſons, con- 
ceived to be real objects, and falling within the 
ſphere of it's abilities, to paſs without relief. In 
this manner does mercy contribute, more than any 
thing elſe to the exigencies of the ſtate we are in, 
and while it makes ourſelves happy, it miniſters to 
the comfort and joy of our fellow- creatures. Whilſt 
he whoſe ſocial virtues are all compriſed within the 
limits of juſtice only, will very ill deſerve any 
thing more than Juſtice. He can be entitled only 
to that ſort of pity, with which we look upon all 
5 characters that are wanting in the common ſenti- 
ments and * of human nature. 


Let us for a moment look unto God, and conſider | 
the ſubject before us, in reference to his will. It will 
hardly be neceſſary here to prove, that compaſſion 
is natural to the human mind, that education has not 
placed 


© 


e 
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XY placed it there, but can only call it forth and im- 
15 prove it. here are circumſtances attending the 
= operation of this amiable principle, which place 
it beyond the reach of all imputation upon it, as 
the ſuppoſed production of pious artifice. In ſpite 
of all the degrading repreſentations of human nature, 
this will ever be conſidered as a part of it. Nor is 
it conceivable that a revelation from God, ſhould 
=_ have endeavoured, ſo much as it has done, to 
5 awaken and exerciſe our compaſſion, had it not 
5 been his own work, and placed where it is, to ſerve 
7 the gracious purpoſes of his providence. We can 
> be no ſtrangers to the manner in which all his meſ- 
ſengers have ſpoken on this ſubje& ; what deſcrip- 
5 tions they have given of himſelf as the Father of 
= mercies; what works of mercy they were ſent by him 
to fulkil; and how earneſtly they recommended to 
us all a mutual and moſt tender regard. Be per- 
FE as your Father in heaven is perfect. Bear ye one 
ganotler's burthens and fo fulfil the law of Chriſt. To 
do good and communicate. forget not, for with fuck 
ſacrifices God is well pleaſed. He that hath this 
world's goods and ſeeth his brother have need, how 
dwelleth the love of God in him? The wiſdom from 
above, is full of mercy and good fruits. And the pure 
religion and undefiled before God the Father, is to viſit 
the widows and fatherleſs in their affliction. All this 
ſo ſtrongly repreſents the amiable nature and cha- 
racter of the Almighty that while obecience to his 
authority, gratitude for his goodneſs, or hope from 
| | N his 
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bis merey, have any influence on our ne we | i; | 
all confider one another to provoke unto love and 1 by | 
goa tur. We ſhall look upon the poor, the un- 
1 fortunate and afflicted every where as perſons not 
vorn to be infu ed by our pride, to experience our 
infenfibiiny, or to have their ſu fierings aggravated 
by our neglect, but as the children of our common 
Father, bearing his image, and committed to the 
protection of thoſe who have it in their power to 
| befriend them; placed where they are by his pro- 
vidence, to improve themſelves i in devout reſignation, 
and to improve all obſervers in the exerciſe of that 
charity which never faileth. The ſentiments of 
true religion, will ever be the moſt powerful 3 incen- Wl 
tives to humanity, and the heart that is moſt deeply 
impreſſed with a regard to God will be moſt ready 
to every good work. Whatever be the nature or 
the diſtreſs that comes before us, we ſhall feel for it, 
the heart will dilate itſelf, and from a principle of 
duty to God, we ſhall think ourſelves honoured in 
being called upon, in our lower ſphere, 10 act as 
miniſtering ſpirits, whom he ſends forth to min uſter 10 
the * 4 mm : 


Under che un of all theſe ſentiments and 
motives, let us form our reſolutions, and direct our 
future conduct. Let us throw down every incloſure 
formed by prejudice to obſtruct our view and con- 
fine our affections; let us know no diſtinction of 
Py: nor r adhere too cloſely even to natural con- 

nections, 
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nections, knowing that wherever there is any perſon 
4 diſpoſed to do the will of God, and ſeeming to be 


thrown by him in our way, as an object of our kind- 


WE ncſs, it is no time to think of families; but we ſhould» 


WW conſider him as our father, and our mother, our fi, Ner 
and our brother. 


We brought nothing 1 into this world, and we can 


| carry nothing out of it, except it be the conſeiouſ- 


neſs of what we have done, whether it be good or 
evil. May it bg our common care to improve our 
talents while we have the poſſeſſion of them, that 
when we lie down in the grave, we may reſt in hope, 
aſſured of that mercy which will abundantly pardon, 
which will allow for many infirmities, and wipe away 
all our tears for « ever. 
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'ON THE GRACE OF GOD. 


— 


Tirvs 11. 11, 12. 


For the grace of God that FERRY re hath ap- 
Peared unto all men; teaching us, that denying un- 
godlineſs and worldly lufts, we ſhould live ſoberly, 
 T1ghteouſly and TT in this preſent world. by 


Ir muſt be evident to any perſon acquainted with 
the ſcriptures, that as in other writings, ſo in theſe, 
a very different application is given to the ſame 
words; that the meaning of them varics with the fub- 
ject to which they belong; and that the fenfe of them, 
therefore, can only be determined by the relation 
they bear to the ſeveral parts of the diſcourſe in which 
they are found. It is a falfe criticifm, that obſti- 
nately purfues the ſame invariable meaning, and at- 
tempts to apply it every where. The fcriptures are 
only rendered obſcure by ſuch management, inſtead 
of being the means of enlightening mankind. - Faith, 
righteouſneſs, with a variety of other words that might 
be mentioned, are inſtances of this: ſo is the word 
grace; and the ſubject muſt direct or point out to 
ui, 
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us, which of it's different ſignifications, is the moſt 
proper to be fixed upon. But, in general, the grace 
ef God means any act of his favour, and in the 
= calc before us, that fender mercy of God, whereby the 
7 Jpring TOs on ww” has viſited US. 


Our tranſlators have taken the ett of the bel. 
tle out of the natural order in which they appear 
in the original; for there it is, the grace of God 

bringing ſalvation to all men, hath appeared. We 
may here conſider the nature of this f. ation, the 
circumſtances under which it has appeared, and to 


z | What purpoſes it ought to be direted. Salvation, 


in the higheſt ſenſe of the word, is to be underſtood 
of that compleat deliverance from ſin and death 
which the virtuous followers of Jeſus ſhall obtain 
at the laſt day, at his future coming for a general 
reſurrection of the dead, when he ſhall diſpenſe the 
impartial juſtice of the Almighty to perſons of every 


character, commanding the impenitent to depart, 


but affeRionately calling upon the righteous to at- 
tend him as the glorious and bountiful rewarder of 
their fidelity. But this cannot be exaQly the mean- 
ing of the word ſalvation here, as efſects are aſcribed 
to it, which can take place only in this world, 
where our virtues are in danger, and where alone, 
this ſelf-denial can be any part of our duty. It is 
in this preſent ſtate only, that we are ſubject to 
trials; and as for the happineſs of a future life, we 
told, what indeed is too true, tha? few * V. nd it, 

1 — R 2 as 


\ 
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enjoy the means of ſalvation ; that Ji ife and immor- 
 tality are brought to light in the goſpel ; that the na- 


_ ality of it proved; and that the means neceſſary 


precepts, doctrines, and ordinances of the goſpel, i 
admirably adapted to our improvement. Nor can 


find diſpoſitions favourable to it, none ſhould be 


they ſhould freely admit all perſons, without any 


as few ſet themſelves in earneſt to obtain it. Al- 
though, therefore, chere may be a ſenſe in which 


the ſcriptures repreſent all chriſtians as already Wi 


ſaved, it can mean nothing more, than that they 


ture of future happineſs is aſcertained, and the re- 


to qualify us for it; are put into our hands, in the 


this ſalvation be ſaid to be brought 70 all men, any 
further than this, that none are excluded from a 
participation in the unſpeakable bleſſings of 1 it; that 
wherever it ſhould be made known, and happen to 


caſt out, none ſhould find their faith and repent- 
ance ineffeQual to, their acceptance; that the grace 
of God is not debaſed by the partiality of an earthly 
Parent, but that in every nation under heaven, and 
in every. rank of life, whether rich or poor, bond 
or free, mankind ſhould experience that with him 
is no reſbet of perſons. When the command was 
given to the apoſtles 70 go and teach all nations, the 
intention was not that they ſhould go in perſon, and 
viſit every part of the globe, but that wherever their 
lot might be caſt, wherever they ſhould be diſperſed, 


diſtintion whatever, to hear their inſtructions, and 


enjoy the benefit of their doctrine," In that ſenſe, 
E che 


Frei feb 4 
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the goſpel was then preached to every creature, to 


the Gentile, as well as to the Jew. This, however, 
doth not come up to the full meaning of the ſerip- 
tures, when ſpeaking of the ſucceſs of the goſpel. 
They ſeem to have in view that more general know- 
ledge and belief of chriſtianity, which was to take 
place after the deceaſe of the apoſtles. They laid 
ſuch a foundation, that, wich the bleſſing of God, 
the work proſpered, though in inferior hands, and 


many kingdoms of the world became the kingdoms | 


of Chriſt, There is yet a more extenſive dominion 
he is to obtain in the world, when the truth ſhall 
find a more general reception, when the ſulneſs of 
the \ Gentiles ſhall be called in, and Tjrael ſhall be 
ſaved. But whether, even then, chriſtianity will 
become, ſtrictly ſpeaking, the univerſal profeſſion of 
mankind, may be doubted. The change in the world 
may be much greater than it has been, though not 


ſeo great as we might defire or expect it ſhould. On 


all ſubjects, the language of fcripture is ſtrong, and 
for the ſame reaſon that things of a limited duration 
are ſometimes called eternal, a general ſtate of things 


may be repreſented as univerſal. That there ſhall 


be no part of the earth left unenlightened ; that the 


whole human race, ſhall ever at any one time be 


united in the ſame common profeſſion, may form a 
pleaſing ſubject for the imagination, but is more, 


6 perhaps, than we ought to expect from any thing 


the ſeriptures have delivered on this ſubject, and 
more than we can infer from the paſt or preſent ſtate 
| of 


- 
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of things. This is in ſome meaſure one of the ſecret 
things that belong to God. It ought to be ſufficient 
for us, that the ſucceſs which the goſpel has already 
met with is one among the many proofs of it's divine 
original; that the converſion of ſo great a part of 
mankind is the earneſt of a ſtill greater, and that it 
\ ſhall be brought about at the time, and in the de- 
gree beſt known to the wiſdom of his eternal provi- 
| dence. - Inſtead, therefore, of enquiring after the 
times and ſeaſons which we are not permitted to know, 
it concerns us much more, to conſider and apply the 
knowledge we have already; and to reflect under 
what circumſtances this religion has becn preſented 
to us Tor « our r conviction. 8 
Min TOOL lt clapſed, ſince the pub- 
lication of it, time has done it no conſiderable injury. 
The writings, in which it is contained, have been evi- 
dently under the ſpecial care of heaven, and guarded 
by that providence, which attended the introduction 
of it with many undoubted miracles. Though the 
profeſſors of chriſtianity, have often ſhewn their in- 
clination to add to the pure word of God, and to 
take away from it where their favourite opinions 
have been concerned, they have not been able to ef- 
fect it. The vigilance of different ſeas and parties 
has been a mutual check upon them; their jealouſy 
of each other, and their having in their own hands 
the means of diſcovering impoſition, have been cir- 
cumſtances very happy for the preſervation of truth 
in 
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in * dd Thus he who bringeth nad” out uf 
evil, has rendered even the diſſenſions among the fol- 
lovers of Chriſt, the means of guarding the purity 
6 / cir common faith. From the general agreement 
Ip of copies, it appears that though they have not been 

ſecured from all corruption whatever, yet, from all 
material corruption; inſomuch that all the cavils of 
Z enemies to chriſtianity, and all the error and abſur- 
1 5 dity of it's friends, may here be brought to the teſt 
and expoſed. I only mention theſe things, to prove 
chat he grace of God hath appeared to us without 
any diminution of it's luſtre ; and that we have very 

. ample reaſons to confide in whatever the goſpel bas 

; 3 delivered upon this ſubject; that when we read there 


of prophecies fulfilled, or of miracles performed, 
of precepts for our direction, or of doctrines to ani- 
mate to the performance, theſe are all true, all re- 
commended to our belief by teſtimonies moſt worthy 
of credit; that it is a faithful ſaying, and worthy of all 


acceptation that Chriſt came into the world to ſave fin- 


ners; that whatever he is ſaid in the goſpel to have 


taught as the will of God he really delivered, and that 


whatever he is there ſaid to have done, he really per- 


formed; and that the whole being faithfully reported 


by eye witneſſes and miniſters of the word who had a 
perfect knowledge of all things from the beginning, no 
reaſonable doubt can remain that this was the ſor of 


God. Thoſe who reſiſt this evidence, would reſiſt a 
much greater, and even the greateſt that could be 


given them. Even though ohe were to rife from the 
dacad, 
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dead, to addreſs every thing to cher very ſenſes, ſome 
would not believe, but would aſk: for ſome further 
means of conviction. The unbelieving Jews did ſo, 


mind will be wanting to acknowledge it; and they 
are perſons of this kind who will not receive teſſi- 
monies like thoſe in favour of the goſpel ; teſtimo- Bi 
nies, which require not a thouſandth part of the time | $ 
and pains to underſtand and admit them, which fome 
take, though to no purpoſe, to confound and over- 
throw them. Nay, there is even a growing evidence 
to the truth of our religion from fa&s which in the 
beginning had not taken place, and which make up 


. Jeruſalem has been deſtroyed in that ſudden unex- 


fered all the complicated calamities which he had ſo 
_ faithfully repreſented, and over which he had ſo of- 


according to other predictions, diſperſed over the 


1 


many of whom ſaw what was equal to a reſurrection. WM 
But there is a hardneſs of heart, which no means of WW 
conviction can work upon, or at leaſt a candòur of Ml 


for the advantage which we have loſt in not having 
the teſtimony of our ſenſes. Several prophecies have 
been fince fulfilled, and others remain to be fulfilled. 


pected manner which Chriſt foretold, after it had ſuf- 


ten wept. The ſurviving remnant of the people were, 


face of the earth, made a reproach every where, and 
rendered incapable of aſſembling again, or of recover- 
ing any national power and authority 1n the world. 
The prophecies in the new teſtament concerning the 
progreſs of chriſtianity, prophecies delivered when 
the proſpect was not the moſt favourable, have yet 

met 
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met wich events anſwerable to then," in the ſudden 
Fj converſion of ſo great a part of mankind to the faith 
of Jcſus, without any compulſion from — 
- and 8 * in a direct neee to it. 
AC a | defeiiption were to bis ahi uf Antichtift _ 
From it's preſent appearance, or from facts of no long 

ſtanding in the world, could it be more properly 
given than in the words of St. Paul, or in the revela- 
tion made to John? Has there not been an aecom- 
pliſhment of what has been foretold of it's progreſs, 
and, in ſome degree, of what has been foretold of it's 
declenſion, in that contemptible appearance it now 
makes among the ſovereigns of the earth, u pon whoſe 
necks it hath heretofore trodden, trodden with an 
inſolence peculiar to eccleſiaſtical pride, and diſgrace - 
ful to the very meaneſt of mortals. In all this, we 
ſee a continued chain of evidence, by which the 
great author of our faith has provided to ſupport 
and increaſe it. But to what purpoſe are theſe ob- 
ſervations? To what effect are theſe remarks upon 
the truth and divine original of our religion ; this 
repreſentation of the circumſtances under which 2e 
grace of God, bringing ſalvation unto all men, hath 
appeared unto us? They are loſt, if we do not conſi- 
der what it is that the grace of God has in view, and 
apply the reaſoning to ſerve it's moral purpoſes. It 
is a very extraordinary method of reading the goſ- 
pel, which overlooks the virtuous tendency of it; 
8 OS that 
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| that cannot ſee the invariable application of all it's 
particularly adapted to recommend; and that a real 


chriſtian deferves his character, not fo mach for the 
purity of his ſentiments, as for that of his morals. 


It is a very injurious repreſentation of the wiſdom 
of God, in this difplay of his goodneſs to mankind, 


to conſider it as ſetting the chief value upon faith, 
and leaving our morals to come in afterwards, as 
things that follow of courſe, though of no great con- 
fequence. This is that enthufiafm which inverts the 
order of things, which applies itſelf chiefly to.doubt- | 
ful opinions of no uſe to any one, and frequently 
turns the grace of God to the indulgence of the 


paſhons. This is that wild extravagance, which be- 


ing conſcious of it's own abſurdity, endeavours to 


get above the troublefome enquiries of reaſon, and 
vilifies the morals which it has not the diſpoſition to 


reduce to practice. Of a very difſerent complexion 
are the genuine ſentiments and characters we contem- 


plate in the founders of our religion. There, righ- 


teoufneſs is the principal thing, and fentiments are 


valuable only for their tendency to it. There we 
learn, that the wiſdom of an angel, if connected with 
an infernal temper, can be of no ſervice; that the 
rectitude of our mind and behaviour, is not a thing 
of ſecondary value m the fight of God, but of the 
firſt. The imperſections of our righteoufneſs will 
ever remain, indeed, a matter of grief and humilia- 
tion. 


* 
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: = tion. But fo far as we are capable of attaining it, 
2 the acquiſition is valuable, and the grace of God is 

rendered what it is, by putting this ſo much in our 

power as it has done. If this be our idea of the 

grace of God, let the influence of it appear in every 
part of our deportment ; and while others are per- 

plexing their underſtanding with things either too 
abſurd or impoſſible to be comprehended, let our 
5 labour be applied, where it will turn to a better ac- 
count; endeavouring to rule our own ſpirit; to cul- 
u vate the moſt amiable diſpoſitions towards all around 
us; and to preſerve a conſtant readineſs to teſtify the 
reſpe& and gratitude we owe to the greateſt and beſt 
of Beings. Let us remember what the apoſtle ſeems 

to have had particularly in view as the drift of his 
ſubject: that the duties enjoined by our religion, are 
equally binding upon us all; that there are none ſo 
rich, nor any ſo poor, as not to come under the 
moral obligations he had been ſpeaking of. Theſe 
things, ſays he, ſpeak and exhort, and rebuke with all 
authority. Let all men know, whatever their rank 
and condition may be, that there are the ſame duties 
Tor the one as for the other; that in this reſpe& there 
is neither circumciſion nor uncircumcifion; Greek nor 
barbarian, bond nor free; that all are one in Chriſt ; 
that they come under the ſame common obligations; 
that there is the ſame Juſtice to record their miſcon- 
duct, and the ſame bounty to reward their fidelity. 

. 8 Let them be told, as their conſolation under all their 
2 ſufferings 
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55 ſufferings, * ht grace of God hath a dn more 
glorious diſplay to make of itſelf, in the world to 
which they are haſtening; that ey may look for the 

bleſſed hope, and the glorious appearing of the great 

| God and our Saviour Jeſus Chriſt, who ſhall then 
receive them to himſelf, and render them for ever 
Cy ne” 


' SERMON 


ON SYMPATHY. 


Rom, XII. 15. 


Rejoice with them nas do rejoice ; : and wil with the em . 
| that Weep. _ 


Y W: are ſo framed d by the wh ind 8 aus 
W thor of our nature, that we feel, not only for our- 
ſelves, but for others. Thoſe events which either give 
them pleaſure or produce miſery, are in a conſidera- 

ple, though leſs degree, intereſting to ourſelves. Our 
hearts being faſhioned alike, we enter, as it were, into 
their fituation and feel their ſentiments, whatever they . 
are. Thus an addition is made to what we enjoy or 
ſuffer on our own account, by the part we take in 
the joys and ſorrows of the world around us. Nature 
has ſtrongly recommended this part to us; prompt- 
ing us to it by thoſe kind aſſections, which are often 
before hand with our reaſon. Our reaſon, however, 
though ſomewhat later, yet never fails to approve 
ſuch a diſpoſition ; and religion, we ſee, has declared 

it an indiſpenſible part of our duty, one of the beſt 
proofs of our ſubjection to the authority that has re- 
commended it. 55 Let 
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Let us firſt conſider this boerelenss of temper 
towards others, as it ought to affect us in matters of 
their joy. The religion of Chriſt which has ſo par- 
ticularly, and ſo warmly recommended every thing 
that is lovely, has not been wanting in it's endeavours 
to turn our attention to the happineſs of mankind, 
to render the thoughts of it pleaſing to ourſelves, and 
to heighten it in others by our cordial congratulatigns. 
The author of this religion, had, indeed, a very 
different office; and mankind, from the melancholy LL 
circumſtancgs of their ſituation, were more the ob- L 
: jects of his compaſſion ; they ſtood in greater need 
of his humanity to relieve their miſcries, than of his 
joy to add to their happineſs. He left this for future 
@ times, when the world ſhould come under more fa- 
vourable circumſtances, and feel the bleſſed effects 
of that religion which he was endeavouring to intro- 
duce and eſtabliſh. The few opportunities, however, 
which came in his way, and in the way of his 
apoſtles, were improved for this purpoſe, of ſhew- W 
ing the friendly part we ought to take in whatever f 
tends to give pleaſure to the world. Thus our Lord, 
when at Cana in Galilee, made it appear, that what- 
ever reſtraints he thought proper to lay upon himſelf, 
he did not with to impoſe them upon others; that he 
had no needleſs auſterities to recommend to his fol- 
lowers ; that he was no enemy to innocent cheerful- 
neſs; and even wrought a miracle to heighten feſtivity. 
The want of opportunities to exemplify this temper, 
was made up by the liberality of the ſentiments which 
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our Lord and his apoſtles maintained on all occafi- 

5 ons; reminding us, that we all of us though many, 
Z are one body in Chriſt, and every one member s one of 

| ” | another ; and therefore, as we ought to ſympathize in 

= di/ireſs, ſo when one member is honoured, all the reſt 

og to rejoice with it. Even, if religion had not en- 
x joined this upon us, there is ſomething in our kind 


aſſedtions ſo agreeable to our nature; they are ſo truly 


: | our nature itſelf, that they will never loſe their cre- 
dit, though they may loſe their influence : and we 


may ſay this in particular of congratulation. Hence 
it is, that many perſons, though they have no reſpect 


for revelation, yet agree with the reſt of mankind in 
we reſped that is due to this virtue, and even to the 
very appearance of it. From the difficulty, indeed, 


there is in the performance of this virtue, ſome have 


3 | been ready to ſuppoſe that it ſeldom, if ever, exiſts 
Win reality ; chat the fincerity with which it ought to 
A be animated, is above the ordinary ſphere of human 
: attainments, and in general, that the utmoſt which can : 
be done is to put on the appearance; that if we could 


lift up the veil that hides the heart of man from us, 
we might often find it frozen, while the lips are pour- 
ing forth a torrent of ſeemingly the warmeſt fenti- 


f ments of joy and gladneſs, for any happy event that 


may have befallen us. Hence it is, they ſay, that 
profeſſions of this ſort, are little more than matters 


of form, kept up merely by cuſtom; and that, in 


general, ſo little credit is given, or expected for thcſe 


Wings. But for the honour of human nature, we 


ought 


-_ 
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- ought to obſerve, that many ſeem to take their ideas 
ol it from the peculiar baſeneſs of their own hearts, 
When we ought 10 rejoice with thoſe 'who rejoice, it is 
an eaſy matter to do it, and not uncommon. '. Sufpi- 
cions of inſincerity ariſe from our making profeſſions 
of this joy, when we would be thought to feel more _ 
than we can, or than we ought to feel, were it ever ſo 1 
much in our power. Some regard muſt here be paid 
to the different occaſions, on which we may be called 
io act the part here pointed out to us; theſe are the 
deliverances, which thoſe around us may happen to 1 
obtain from any evil, and the additions that may be |. | 
made to their happineſs in any view of it. But who Wi 
is there that cannot ſee that here are a variety of cir 
.cumſtances in theſe events, to admit of a conſiders WM 
ble latitude in the conſtruction we put upon them; Wi 
to affect the nature of our joy, to affect the degree i 
of it, and to render it doubtful, in ſome caſes, whe- 
cher we ought to rejoice with them at all? Good i 
and evil are words very variouſly applied, few more 
ſo; they ſignify things which very differently affect ” 
_ ourſelves, and which ought, therefore, to affect the 
ſentiments we feel, when we view the ſtate and con- 
dition of others. The eaſieſt part of this duty will 
be when men are delivered from ſome impending iſ 
danger, or from the weight of ſome great affliction 
that may have oppreſſed them. In proportion as i 
| they have become the objects of our compaſſion, ſo i 
will be the pleaſure with which we ought to enjoy 
that event, which removes their apprehenſions and 
_ eaſes 
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x eaſes them of their burthen. But the greateſt of 
nm evils, are thoſe which proceed from within them; 


: | which confiſt in their vices. and in the fatal effects 
mat proceed from them. Accordingly the ſerip- 
ures confider the reformation of a finner, as the 


5 moſt joyful event that can preſent itſelf to a benevo- 


WT lent and confiderate mind. To repreſent this mat- 


7 ter is in ſome meaſure the deſign of the parable of 
K | the loſt | ſheep, and that of the prodigal. Though 


ey may have principally in view the converſion of 


de Gentiles, yet converſion is the ſame thing in 
en individual, as in a multitude. Accordingly the 
benevolence of the Deity, on fuch an occaſion, is 


ſet forth by the tenderneſs of an earthly parent en- 
deavouring to forget what was paſt, thinking only 


how he might indulge his natural affection, calling 
i lis neighbours and friends to rejoice with him, for 
is lis for was dead and is alive, was boft and ts 


Hund. This cafe is very different from the former. 


lis a deliverance that requires very different qua- 
| f lifieations to enjoy it. Common feelings may be 
= ſufficient to give pleaſure upon obſerving a delive- 
rance from outward and common calamities; even 
W the worſt of people may not be altogether inſenfible 
on ſuch occaſions. But it is virtue, it is goodneſs 
alone, that can find itſelf moved, or feel itſelf more 
happy, on account of any one's reformation. It is not 

the nature of vice, to triumph in the increaſe of vi- 
tue, or to partake of any of it's pleaſures. It is à ſtfan- 
ons that intermeddles not with this joy. This bene vo- 
T lent 
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lent pleaſure exiſts chiefly, where there is the moſ 
perfect goodneſs. There is therefore joy in heaven 
ober one inner that repenteth. Andit is perfeQly 
agreeable to all this, to find the apoſtle John, de- 
claring that he had no greater joy than to hear that his 
children walked in the truth ; and St. Paul aſſerting 
that his greateſt happineſs conſiſted in the effieacy of 
bis benevolent labours for the moral improvement 
of the churches he had formed; ;/ I be offered on the 
ſacrifice and ſervice of your faith, I joy and rejoice 
with you all, for the ſame cauſe alſo, doye joy and 


rejoice with ne. If we except the cafes that have | 


now been mentioned, there will be very few others, 
perhaps, in which it can be our duty, or an act of 
virtue, to congratulate. The more cuſtomary oc- 
caſions of doing it, are of a nature that may very well 
admit of a doubt whether it be proper; or, whe- 
ther our benevolence be concerned to join in that 
exultation, which people may happen to indulge. 
What are fortunate connections, as they are called? 
What are the honours, or marks of diſtinction in 
the world? What are the additions made to a for- 
tune, already ſufficient for the gratification of every 
reaſonable and innocent deſire? What are all thoſe 
| Profperous events which are ſuppoſed by mankind 
to enlarge fo very much, the bounds of their enjoy- 
ment? If 'theſe things were the certain means of 
happineſs: if they were of a nature to proniiſe any 
great things; if experience always proved their ef- 
fecis to be excellent and valuable; we might then 

be 


be juſtly exited to bel their ſentiments, and might 


tation of en vy and ill-nature. Wbile it would be 


it improves, we might be permitted to ſuſpend our 
joy with them, until time ſhall have unfolded the cf- 


fects of it; eſpecially when we conſider the uncer- 
tain, tranſitory nature of every thing here, being 


grace of the faſhion of it periſheth ; ſo alſo ſhall the 


rich man fade away in his ways: On theſe accounts, 


elves, nor to be charged by others, with malevo- 
lence, nor even with inſenſibility: we are acting 
rather upon the principles of true religion and philo- 


tention to their intereſt, where their welfare is not 
much concerned; we are more to be blamed for an 
hypoeritical profeſſion of what we do not feel, than 
for not feeling that pleaſure, or that joy, which 

. the 
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reproach our own hearts for the want of a diſpoſition | 
to do it. But while the operation of proſperity is 
always ſo uncertain and often ſo dangerous as we 
find it we need not be very ſtrong in our expreſſions ; 
we may even be filent, without deſerving the impu- 


often better for a rich man, that he were made low, 
and proſperity injures more perſons, perhaps, than 


0 the flower of the graſs which paſſeth away : for the 
ſun is no ſooner riſen with a burning heat but it wi- 
theretſ the graſs, and the flower thereof falleth,.and the 


it may appear, that as mankind have no great reaſon 
to rejoice themſelves, it cannot be much our duty 
to rejoice with them. We ought not to accuſe our- 


ſophy. We are much more to be blamed for flat- 
tering people on theſe occaſions, with a ſeeming at- 


—— 


the nature of the caſe doth not require, on either 


0 a ; now look into FA 9 . the 
ſubject, and that is, compaſſion, We have hitherto 


becauſe it is more uſeful. A perſon that is already 


tune. But dangers require an immediate proviſion 


5 
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fide, There are caſes in which this ſort of benevo · 
lence may be much better employed, 1 have al- 
ready pointed them out; ænd may we be never 
wanting in a diſpoſition to enjoy that divine ſatis fac 
tion we ought to feel, whenever any real additions 
are made to the happineſs of our Fella eee 7 


conſidered the eſſect, which the deliverance of others 
from any evil ought to have upon us; we have now to 
conſider that wiſe and benevolent contrivance in our 
nature, by which we are prompted to render them 
this ſervice. Our ſympathy with affliction is much 
mare powerful; and it is wiſely appointed to be ſo 


happy, may think himſelf very well provided for, 
even though he cannot, perhaps, find many perſons 
around him to intereſt themſelves in his good for- 


to be made againſt them ; diſtreſs muſt be relieved, 
otherwiſe it becomes fatal, or the mind ſinks under 
the burthen, + The kind Author of nature has there- 
ſore provided for exigences of this ſort by that pecu- 
liar ſenſibility, with which we view every inſtance 
of wreichedneſs and miſery, We accordingly fly to 
it's relief; we are unhappy while it is before us. 
Even when we are at a diſtance. from it, we in vain 
Attempt for ſome time to remove it from our imagi 
nation, 
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nation, nor are we tolerably eaſy, until we are aſſured 
of ſome humanity that engages to take care of it. 
Such is the tenderneſs of our nature, when unper- 
verted. Nature is, indeed, too often abuſed; miſ · 
led in the inſtance before us by prejudice, and con- 
trolled by the violence of malignant paſſions ſuf- 
fered to become too powerful for it. Theſe are in- 
ſtances which we have to lament. Compaſſion has 
been diſcouraged alſo by a vain philoſophy, repre- | 
ſenting it only as A piece of refined ſelfiſhneſs, and 
attempting to prove that we are only thinkin g of 
ourſelves, when we undertake to ſympathize with | 
others. Why, (ſay they) do we feel the diſtreſs of 
another, but becauſe we recolle& what we ourſclves 
ſhould ſuffer in ſuch a ſituation, and how glad we 
ſhould be to receive the kindneſs neceſſary for our 
relief? But this is confounding things together, that 
ought to be kept ſeparate. It will be admitted, that 
our own feelings are the natural means by which 
we judge of thoſe that muſt ariſe in others upon fimi- 
lar occaſions. But ſurely, the inſtrument of our 
kindneſs is one thing; the origin of it, another: 
and for the honour of human nature, we ought to 
obſcrve, that compaſſion i is not the effect of ſelfiſh 
compariſons ; it is an inſtinctive kindneſs, pure and 
\ generous in the nature of it; like all ſenſations na 
tural to us, it riſes upon the appearance of it's ob- 
ject, and is entirely anxious for the relief of it. It 
always goes before reflection, as in other caſcs. It 
may be 8 improved and heightened by 
1 reflection; 
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reflection; but no reflection can excite a | paſſion 
on which nature e had not given before. ks 


} 

| 

' 

1 
by 

14 

—1 14 


| 1 Our frame i the atk of God, and every part of 
|| it, worthy of his appointment. Our compaſſion is, 
l as it were, his benevolent ſpirit within us pleading 
in behalf of every ſort of diſtreſs, exciting our at- 
tention to it, charging us with it's protection, and 
_ urging the ſpeedieſt relief. Let us beware of the 
ſentiments that tend to degrade our ſympathy; 
and guard againſt the paſſions, that harden the heart 
againſt theſe tender impreſſions. Powerful as this 
| amiable affeQion is rendered by nature, it meets 
with many obſtructions, which our wiſdom and vir- il 
tue are concerned to remove, and to guard againſt as 
much as poſſible. When envy ſeizes us, the 
nature of it is ſuch, that as it has grieved at the 
_ proſperity of others, ſo it will rejoice at their mif- 
fortunes. When our reſentments have been raiſed 
by any real or ſuppoſed offence, there is ſome dan- 
ger of loſing a part of that ſenſibility with which we 
might otherwiſe have entered into their diſtreſs ; we 
ſeem to think that heaven has taken up our cauſe to 
avenge it, and while we think they are juſtly ſerved, 
we feel the leſs for them, and forget that the beſt 
of all virtues is that kindneſs which is ſuperior to 
any provocation. There are yet more powerful ob- 
ſtructions to this kindneſs, in the animoſity of par- 
ties contending eagerly with each other for their 
ſentiments of religion, or for their ſyſtems of po- 
liticks. It is not oſten, that mankind here prevail 
upon 
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: Z upon themſelves to keep to any medium, or to ob- 


ſerve any fort of moderation: they loſe their un- 
derſtanding, and their temper: they will neither Tee 
| what reaſon would ſuggeſt to them, nor indulge any 
| tenderneſs, but upon the fide they have taken. Not 
| aware of the many powerful cauſes of deception, 
which beſet the human underſtanding, they never 
once think of their own fallibility, but of the wi 
ful miſtakes of others - who differ from them. Ac- 
_cordingly they loſe all patience ; their wiſhes become 
 fanguinary,: and under the impulſe of a blind fury, 


nothing would ſuit their diſpoſition ſo well as an 


opportunity to . perſecute and oppreſs their fellow- 
creatures, under the common, but falſe and decett- 
ful, pretence of doing them ſervice. Hence it comes 
to paſs, that a character is ſo ſeldom to be found, 
in which compaſſion appears conſiſtent and uni- 
form. The very ſame perſon differs from himſelf, 
as much as poſſible, in the exerciſe of this humanity. 
He is one moment ſeemingly made up of tenderneſs: 
at another a total ſtranger to it. The ſufferings of 
an individual move him powerfully ; and preſently | 
a ſcene of general diftreſs, becomes a matter of 
triumph. He is one moment a man ; the next a 
' monſter. Take him away from his prejudices and 
be is what we wiſh him to be, gentle and amiable, 
pleading the cauſe of humanity, and ready in all it's 
offices; but revive his prejudices and oppoſe him 
a little, and he is totally changed ; he has no bowels 
of compaſſion, and is blind to the plaineſt dictates 
of juſtice. Let the contrary part be our's, as more 


for 
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for the honour of human nature, and more cot 
ducive to the deſign of it's author; as the on 
method of reſembling that amiable Being, whe 
is good unio all and whoſe tender morcies are over 
all his works; eſpecially as the beſt conformity to 
the ſpirit of our religion, and the example of that 
merciful Saviour, whoſe compaſſion we are to 
communicate with admiration and gratitude at his 
table,“ who wept over his enemies, as well as wit 
bis friends, being touched with a feeling of our in- 
firmities, and exhibiting in all reſpe&s an amiable 
and ſpotleſs character, which it will be our higheſt : 
glory and happineſs to reſemble. To  conchude, 2 
fo ſpeak ye, and fo do as they that ſhall be judged by : 
the law of liberty, for he fhall have judgment without 
mercy who hath fſhewed 110 TEY and __ FOI 
| WP . | 
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in the ſacred hiſtory, relating to St. Paul's diſcourſe 

at Athens. He was ſo confident of the truth of what 
be had to deliver, and of his ability to ſupport it, 

even in the preſence of the moſt wiſe and learned 

men of che age, that he was not aſhamed, even there, 

to preach Jeſus and the reſurrectiom: and 1 in that de- 
eree of reſpect and attention which was there given 
W to his doctrine, we ſee one inſtance of that candour 

a and liberality, which he ſeldom experienced i in his 
W own country, and from men of his own nation, who 
could ſeldom bear with temper any attempts to in- 
W form them. The Jews had, indeed, ſo far the ad- 
vantage of other nations, that they worſhipped the 
one only living and true Gog; and were acquainted 
with many important truths, which had eſcaped the 
. U wiſe 
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wiſe, and prudent in the Gentile world. But their 
religion had failed of it's beſt effects upon them: it 


had not ſoftened their hearts to that benignity of tem- 


per, to that humility and forbearance which became 


them, which would have done them far greater ho- 


nour, and would have better prepared them for chat | 
greater light which was to be given them in the ful- 
neſs of time. On the contrary, their prejudices were 
fo deeply rooted, and their temper ſo violent, that 
our Lord could not fpeak to them without a parable: 
or without diſguiſing the truth a little, leſt by alarm- 
ing their paſſions by a too open declaration of un- 


welcome truths, he ſhould loſe all chance of ſpeaking 


to their underſtanding : for when either he or his 
apoſtles advanced any unpleaſing doctrine in a more 
plain and direct manner, the people took fire immedi- 


ately; ſome rent their on garments; others ſtopped 


their ears; and nothing was to be heard, but, away 


with him! and even the great council of the nation, 


which ought to have moderated the popular fury, 


encouraged it by the violence of their own clamour. 


Thus was the chriſtian en treated by the Jewiſh 


nation - 


j . 


On the other hand, the heathen world, more open 
to conviction, could hear, with more temper, things 
that were new to. them, and even contrary to what 
they had been taught to believe. Tumults were, 
therefore, leſs frequently the conſequence of the 
preaching of the goſpel among them: and the apoſtles 
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had not much interruption in their labours for the 
converſion of the Gentile world. When infurrec- 
tions were raiſed; they were ſoon quelled by the in- 
tervention of the Roman government, mild and tole- 
rating in things that did not immediately endanger 
the ſtate. Pilate, the Roman governor of Judea, 
found no fault with Jeſus, and would have releaſed 
him if he could have prevailed upon the people to 
conſent to it. So when the uproar was made at 
Epheſus, it appeared to the magiſtrate, to have pro- 
ctceded from nothing more than the ſears of the ſil- 
verſmiths, who ſaw that if the worſhip of idols were 
laid afide, there would be no ſale for their images of 
Diana. He accordingly reaſoned with them, and per- 
= ſuadcd them to have recourſe to lawful aſſemblies 
= for redreſs, if they were aggrieved. Thus the multi- 
tude were diſperſed, and Paul with his companions 
was ſet at liberty. They experienced the ſame lenity 
from Gallio, the deputy of Achaia, who would take 
no cognizance of any charge brought againſt a man 
for his opinions, but only for ſome violation of the 
laws: they were therefore diſmiſſed, and their ene- 
mies driven from the judgment ſeat. The inſtance 
before us is another to prove the greater moderation 
which the apoſtles found among the Gentiles. When 
Paul found his ſpirit ſtirred in him at Athens, on 
ſeeing the city given entirely to idolatry, and he be- 
gan to deliver his doctrine; the people heard him 
patiently, and the epicurean and ſtoick philoſophers, 
encountered him with their arguments and their wit, 
1 but 
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religious controverſies were wont to be determined, 


new doctrine which appeared to them ſo very extra- 
ordinary; for it ſeems, the Grecians in genegal, and 
particularly the Athenians, were extremely inquiſi- | 
tive about every thing; and from the number and 


literature and the arts to a perfection unknown in 
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falſe deities ; nay, ſo fearful were they of omitting 


tom of erecting altars to unknown Gods; and as if 
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but not with their oppreſſion: they took him to their 
great court, the Areopagus, where both their civil and 
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and there, in a great aſſembly of philoſophers, de- 
ſired to hear him more partieularly concerning this 


variety of foreigners collected there, it was natural 
for them to be ſo. This turn of mind contributed, 
in ſome reſpeQs, to their improvement: it carried 


other parts of the world; but it corrupted their ideas 
of religion, and made them greater idolators than 
were to be found elſewhere : for not content to wor- 
ſhip their ancient deities, they aſſumed into the num- 
her, the Gods of all the nations with whom they had 
any commerce, Hence the city was crowded with 


any, that their own hiſtorians take notice of the cuſ- 


they thought that there might be ſome great and ſu- 
preme Being, different from all the reſt, St. Paul 
has mentioned one dedicated, by way of eminence, to 
the unknown God. Accordingly he ſays to them, 
Ve men of Athens ] perceive that ye are exceedingly 
devout, or exceedingly given to the worſhip of ſtrange 
deities, "for as I paſſed by and beheld your devotion, 1 


KNOWN 
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3 KN OWN GOD. Whom therefore Jo bee Wor- 
1 A. more declare I unto __ 


From the facts already fates; we may Jearm to pre- 
ſerve a mind always open to conviction, diſpoſed to 
enquire further into things; not to be wiſe in our 
own conceits, or to ſet ourſclves up for ſuch perfect 
WS judgcs, as to think that we can have no miſtakes to | 
W rectify, and that thoſe who differ from us muſt cer- 
tainly be in the wrong; let us not imitate in this 
manner the narrow minded bigotry of the Jew, the 
effect of ignorance, and the means of rendering it 
WW incurable: but rather let us learn even from the ex- 
5 ample here given us, to be ſwift to hear; let us re- 
: flect how many things we are entirely ignorant of, 
and how very imperfectly we know'thoſe things which 
ve pretend to underſtand ; endeavouring always to 
5 improve, and looking upon thoſe who honeſtly endea- 


vour to contribute to our improvement with candour 5 
and forbearance. 5 | 


Let us alſo learn to check vain, uſeleſs and criminal 
curioſity. 'The great author of nature, having endued 
ns with excellent powers of underſtanding, has wiſely 
: | provided for the improvement of them by a ſtrong 
deſire for new objects, and for new diſcoveries con- 
eerning them. Without ſome ſuch proviſion to put 
us upon enquiry, our faculties would have been of 
W little or no ſervice: and even with this proviſion, 
they ſeldom appear to much advantage, becauſe they 

are 
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are ſo much, in general, under the direction of out 
paſſions : wherever theſe have deeply intereſted us, 
there, and there only are we much diſpoſed to be in- 
quiſmive. Each perſon, according to the nature of 
bis worldly purſuit, becomes curious to know ſome- 
thing further concerning it: and whenever the ſub- 
ject has no relation to it, then our natural love of 


eaſe ſeldom admits of any great pains to be informed; 


but eſpecially when the ſubject is of ſuch a nature, 
as to ſhew the folly and danger attending the eager- 
neſs of our purſuits, we are ſtill leſs inclined to en- 
quire. Loving darkneſs rather than light, becauſe 
our deeds are evil, religious knowledge ill ſuits our 
| purpoſe, and by increaſing it we only add to our for- 
row, Happy are thoſe few who have a better taſte; 
who,. from a conſciouſneſs of a dignity in human 
nature, which ought not to be debaſed in this man- 


ner, raiſe their thoughts to ſubjects more worthy of 


them; and from their diſpoſition to do their duty, 


think that they can never know too much concerning 


it, or be too much confirmed in their good reſolutions! 


Much as it is to be wiſhed, that mankind would 
more diligently employ their faculties, and employ 
them in ſome other enquiries than thoſe about the 
intereſts and pleaſures of the preſent life; yet not 
every other enquiry promiſes much benefit. It is 
not merely the exerciſe of our powers, but the exer- 
ciſe of them in a proper manner, that will turn to 
our account. There are caſes in which our curioſity 
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is ab and when any ren of our time, but eſ- 
pecially any great portion of it, would be very ill ſpent 
in indulging it. It is certainly ſo, when it leads us 


to pry into things to0 diffleult for u 3 One part of : 


our wiſdom is to know our bounds, and to keep our 


W <nquiries within them, leſt we loſe our labour by 
4 | fruitleſs attempts to underſtand what was never in- 
tended for us. We need not be told that our facul- 


ties, though valuable, are yet exceedingly limited; 
and that thoſe things which are ſubjected to our know- 
ledge, in ſome reſpect, are yet, in others, above our 
comprehenſion. | We have either not the facultics to 
conceive of theſe things, or the wiſdom of God hath 
not thought proper to reveal them to us, as being 
unneceſſary to any valuable purpoſe at preſent. How 
many enquiries might a philofopher ftart about the 
original formation of the earth, about the manner in 
which things came to be what they are, and about 
the purpoſes which they were intended to anſwer! 
So upon the ſubject of Providence, how many things 
are there concerning it, of which we can give only 
a very general and imperfe& account! How many 
events are-continually taking place, into the parti- 
cular reaſons of which, as the permiſſion or appoint- 
ment of heaven, we cannot enter! Thus under our 
own appreheniions of death, at a time, perhaps, when 
we are apt to think that our lives might be better 
ſpared for ſome valuable purpoſe, which we have not 
as yet compleated, theſe are apt to ſuggeſt a thought 
or an n enquiry, ſuch as we, in vain, attempt to purſue. 
1 8 us 
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Thus alſo, the afflicted mind of a parent or friend 
brooding over ſome mournful event, naturally aſks 
why things are thus ordered? Humanity alſo, ſur- 
veying the greater and more extenſive calamities to 
which mankind are liable, and endeavouring by the 
1 imagination, to feel for the miſery of diſtant ſufferers; 
humanity, I fay, is apt to join in the enquiry, and 
to aſk, what particular ends theſe things are to ſerve 
in the government of God? Thus with reſpect to 
things paſt, and things future, we are apt to have 
a curioſity about us, which it is not for us to in- 
dulge, becauſe theſe things are quite beyond our 
reach. It ought to be enough for us, that there are 
valuable purpoles, to 'which we may improve all 
ecvents whatever they are; that if we cannot account 
for things as we wiſh, the imperfection is in our fa- 
culties, and not in the wiſdom of the divine govern- 
ment; and that there are many powerful reaſons to 
believe in a particular Providence, though we cannot 
apply the principle to a ſatisfactory ſolution of every 
_ difficulty that comes before us. A thorough know- 
ledge of ourſelves, a becoming ſenſe ' of our own 
demerit, and a due reſpect to that great and incom- 
prehenſible Being who preſides over us, would lead 
us to acquieſce in our ignorance of many things thus 
removed from our ſearch, and to employ our time 
and faculties where we can do it with ſucceſs. 


Next to thoſe things which are too difficult for us, 
are thoſe which are uſeleſs, thou gh underſtood moſt 
perfectly. 
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are not all of them of equal importance; and in a thou- 
fand inſtances they are of ſo little moment, that they 

ill requite the trouble to come at them, and yet here 
D it is, that many are moſt curious to obtain informa- 
| ' | tion. Like thoſe Athenians who ſpent their time 
15 chiefly i in telling or in hearing ſome recent event, or 
ſome new opinion that happened to be ſtarted among 
5 them, many now are eager to communicate, or to 

1 1 ſearch after what can be of little or no uſe to any 

one. To a rational purſuit of knowledge, it is re- 

W quiſite that we ſhould have ſome good end in view; | 
and where the ordinary purpoſes of the preſent life 
are not concerned, that there ſhould be a view to 
W ſomething higher, to ſome moral benefit, that while 
the underſtanding is employed, the heart may be 
made better. We can never make much progreſs in 
wiſdom, without a proper choice of our ſubjects; 
and that choice never falls ſo properly as upon thoſe 
I have mentioned. Were people to procced by this 
rule, they might not perhaps have ſo many ſubjects, 
but they would have full enough, and thoſe from 
& which they might derive the moſt valuable improve- 
ment. But the misfortune is, that but few defire 
ſuch improvement: people generally enquire for 
purpoſes very different; either to paſs away their 
tedious moments; or for the ſake of a little oſtenta- 
tion, for knowledge puſfeth up; and that which ought 

to cure our weakneſs, often ſetves to encourage it. 
We are told, however, that charity edificth, and con- 


* ſequently 


ſequently all other virtues; and that though uur cm 
ſpeak with the tongues of men and angels; and could | 4 
underſiand all myſteries and all knowledge, there will 
yet remain ſomething, without which we are nothing. 
Let the obſervations which ought to regulate our 
morep rivate ſtudies, alſo influence our enquiries. in 
publick; that is, let the moral tendeney of inſtrue- 
tion lead us to judge of it's value. The apoſtle has 
mentioned fome in his time, 140 had iteſi ug ears; 
heaping to themſebves teachers, unſtable fouls, 10 

about with every wind of dbetrine, whieh artful men 
had raiſed in order to increaſe the ſtrengih of their 
different parties. There are artful men ſtill in the 
world, and too many dupes to their artifice. To 
ſuch perfons it is obſerved, hat it is good for the heart 


10 be eſtabliſhed ; and that though it is right to 27 all i 
things, yet it ought to be with a view to hold fußt that 
dich is good. Let us remember that no dectrine i ' 
can have any claim to our attention unlefs it lead to 
the love of God and our neighbour; and whenever Mil | 
any doctrines tend to weaken theſe or any other great if ! 
and weighty matters of the law, we cannot have ill | 
ſurer proof that they are erroneous, and that our 
time is miſemployed when ſpent in attending to them. 
( 

There is another ſort of fooliſh and . eu- 5 
rioſity, which intermeddles with che concerns of other 
people. There has ever been in the world, a cont Wil | 
derable number of perſons, who in the n K 
| | 


: of their leifare, have unhappily awd | their thou ghts 
do things improper for them. Such are thoſe private 
concerns, which the world wiſh to keep ſecret, and 
have a right to keep ſecret. How apt are ſome to 
W betray their impertinence by lying in wait to over- 
bear converſation ; by little clandeſtine enquiries to 
I come at the ſecret hiftory of families ; ; to dive into 


bbeir fortunes; and to poſſeſs the truth of every ſcan- 
Wh it and ſome other caſes, wherein our attention to the 
concerns of other people is laudable. The apoſtle 


; things only, but the things of others ; but the meaning 


W ary to do ourſelves juſtice. Thus the ſervants of 


the objects of publick attention; they have received 
an important truſt, and every individual, being more 


right ta enquire in what manner they fulfil their duty. 
x Under free governments, therefore, publick men, and 
i publick meaſures, with the events attending them, 
de vill ever be the ſubjects of converſation, among all 
of WW ranks and degrees of men. Nor can there be any 
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the management of their affairs; to learn the ſtate of 
dalous report. In pointing this out as an object of 
our caution, a diſtinction ought to be made between 
has mentioned it as our duty, 10 mind not our own. 
is, only when we have opportunities of ſerving them; 
W when we enquire into an unhappy ſituation which we 
W want to relieve, or into an injured character which 
we wiſh to vindicate. There are alſo ſome caſes 


wherein our enquiries concerning others are neceſ- 


W the publick, from the higheſt to the loweſt, become 


or leſs intereſted in the proper execution of it, has a 


3 harm 
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harm in it, but much good, while too much time is 
not devoted to it, while we take the proper ſteps to 
be well informed, and preſerve that candour which 
is due to all men, All this is very different from the 
little dirty curioſity of prying, as buſy- bodies, into 
other men's matters. A diſpoſition of this ſort is nat 
to be envied ; 13 originates in meanneſs and injuſtice; 
and the frequent unhappy effects of it upon the peace 
of others, has deſervedly expoſed it to contempt and 
indignation every where, The deſire of knowing 
ſecrets, is generally attended with that of telling 
them, Hence ſtrife ariſes, and the happineſs of many 
is deſtroyed for ever. On every temptation to act 
in this manner, we have to reflect that our time is 
allotted us for very different purpoſes; and that 
it might be much better employed, if each of us 
were intent upon the particular buſineſs of our reſ- 
pective calling; mindful of others, only when we 
have it in our power to befriend them; but careful 
above all things, to perform the much neglected duty 
of ſelf· inſpection, to correct our own faults, and to 
think more of the obſervation which we are under 
from that Being who is the great ſearcher of all hearts, 
and will hereafter be our e Judge, 


8 E R M ON XIII. 


ON DIVINE CONSOLATION IN TROUBLE. 


Peanuts XCIV., I9, 


delight%ny foul. 
* E great proprietor of the ROY hath an un- 


he pleaſes, The potter hath power over the clay, 
of each accordingly, in the vaſt building of the uni- 


poſe of ſome of his creatures in a higher claſs, and 
others in a lower, it is no more than doing as he 
pleaſes with his own; nor are we ſufficiently ac- 
quainted with his government, to ſay that it is incon- 
ſiſtent with his wiſdom or goodneſs, to appoint that 
variety we obſerve in the excellence of his works. 
Inſtead, therefore, of any impertinent and fruitleſs 
enquiries, why we were not placed higher than we 
are, our buſineſs ought to be, to take a view of the 

ſtzt1on 


In the multitude of my thou 5 within me, h comforts 


_ doubted right to beſtow his favours in what meaſure 


to appoint, out of the ſame lump, one part to ſupe- 
riour uſe, and another to an inferiour, and to diſpoſe 


verſe. It is not his juſtice that is concerned in this 
matter, but his wiſdom. If he think proper to diſ- 
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| Ration allotted us, and to adapt our ſentiments and 
conduct to it; to be thankful for that portion of hap- 
pineſs he hath placed within our reach, and to endea- 
vour to attain it; to conſider how many evils we 
might, perhaps, avoid, under a proper circumſpection 
on our part; and when they are not to be avoided, 
what confolations religion hath provided for us to al- 
leviate the burden, and in what manner it may be 
turned even to our advantage. Our condition here 
is manifeſtly adapted to our improvement. It may 
not be, and ſeldom is, ſuch as we wiſh it to be, It 
is, however, fitted to excitg.@ur attention; to awaken 
us to the exerciſe of our mental powers ; and to ren- 
der reflection more our employment, than it would 
have been, had every thing been ordered according 
to our mind. The preſent world is a ſtate of trial, 
and we are treated accordingly. If every thing were 
eaſily acquired and preſerved, our faculties might 
grow languid for want of vigorous exerciſe; and our 
virtues, if not put to any trials of their ſtrength, 
would be wanting in one teſtimony to their very ex- 
iſtenee. It is in conſequence of ſome difficulty in 
our purſuit, and of ſome interruption of our enjoy- 
ment, that we become thoroughly awakened ; that we 
review and compare things together ; that we pry into 
the cauſes of things, and connect them with things 
future, and that we are ſo buſily employed in all thoſe 
operations of the mind, which the agitation of our 
paſſions ſo naturally occaſions. When the mind is 
diſturbed by any means, we may eaſily imagine the 
courſe 


E 
r 
AS 


courſe of it's reflections, or what will be the tendency /, 


of them: they will at firſt be painful, becauſe they 
partake of the paſſion that exeites them. It is happy 


for us, however, that there are times when the mirid 


recovers itſelf: when paſſions ſubſide, and when rea- 


ſon, being no longer a flave to the imagination, be- 


comes the miniſter of religion to cheer and comfort 
us under all our depreſſions. By what confideratioris 
it doth all this, will be taken notice of in the ſequel. 
But before we eonfider in what manner we are re- 
lieved, we ought to fee what occafion we have for 


this relief. Various. are the cauſes of our diſquie- 


wonder they ſenfibly affe& us, and contribute to that 


multitude of uneaſy thoughts, with which the happt- 
neſs of life is frequently embittered. Some degree 


of diſſatisfaction will ariſe from the general imperfec- 


tion of our knowledge. Wherever there 1s a taſte 

for the pleaſures of wiſdom, our thoughts will be 
5 employed in reflecting upon their own weakneſs and 
; uncertainty ; upon our ignorance of many things, 


nay, of infinitely more than we are able to compre- 
hend, for there is nothing, indeed, that is entirely 


7 | known to us. It is true, we are evidently made for 


the purſuit of knowledge: we are endued with excel- 


lent powers, and with a natural curioſity to urge the 


application of them ; neither is there wanting ſome 
degree of ſucceſs to reward our labour. This, again, 
urges us on to further attempts to enlarge our view, 
But on every ſubje& we ſoon come to our limits. 

Our 


I 
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Our knowledge may be various and uſeful, ſo far as 
it goes ; but it is ſuperficial, We have our bounds 
at which we ſoon arrive: if we attempt to go beyond 

them we only fatigue ourſelves to no purpoſe, and 

muſt return from the purſuit with only a general and 
imperfe& knowledge of what we wiſh more thoroughs | 
ly to underſtand; taking up Solomon's complaint, 

Lo, this only have T found; or that of the pſalmiſt, I 

ſought to know this, but it was too painful for me; ſuck 

 Rnowledge is t00 wonder ful for me, it is high, I cannot 
attain to it. When we examine the formation of 
things, we ſee the wiſdom of it in many Inſtances, | 
but not every where: we are at aloſs in many others 
what judgment to form; not becauſe there is no wiſ- 
dom, but becauſe we have neither time nor faculties 
for a perfe comprehenſion of every thing that comes 
before us, or the make and uſe of which we might 
deſire to underſtand. The government of the world 
is a ſubje& of greater perplexity. We are, indeed, 
very juſtly taught to entertain honourable ideas of 
the wiſdom, juſtice, and benevolence, with which 

every thing in the ſyſtem of nature is conducted; 
but we are often at a loſs how to apply theſe prinet- 
ples to our ſatisfaction. We attempt, indeed, and 

rather too haſtily, to apply them to occurrences and 
events, with a certainty almoſt that we ſee the mean- 
ing of thoſe events, and the purpoſes to whieh they 
are directed by the Almighty. But preſently ſome 
untoward appearance confounds our wiſdom, and re- 
minds us that when we decide in this manner, we ſhew 
our 
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our diſpoſitions more than our judgment; our wiſhes, 
rather than our knowledge of him, whoſe path 15 of- 
ten in the deep waters, and his footfleps not to be traced 
by us. There are truths which we receive upon very 
ſufficient evidence of their certainty, but which we 
find it difficult to reconcile with appearances that are 
familiar to us. The unſpeakable value of the ſoul, 
as born for eternity ; the vaſt importance of the pre- 


= ſent life, as a preparation for it; and the ſuperinten- 


dency of divine juſtice over the affairs of men, are 
principles ſufficiently aſcertained to us by autho- 
rity that cannot miſlead us. But our imperfection is 
ſuch, that we can ſee very little that is anſwerable to 
all this in the frequent deſtruction of mankind ; by 
famine and peſtilence ; by natural evils, which even 
the wiſdom and virtue of mankind cannot always 
guard againſt; by the unfeeling pride of the ambi- 
tious or revengeful inflicting the calamitics of war; 


or by the more inſatiable cruelty of bigots, pretend- 


ing only the glory of God and the proſperity of his 
church, and claiming the greater merit, the more in- 

gentous and ſucceſsful they become in barbarity. 
The pfalmiſt ſeems to have been ſtrongly afſected by 
Tome or other of theſe appearances. Shall the throne 
of iniquity have fellowſhip with thee, which frameth 
miſchief by a law? That is, wilt thou regard men? 
Will not thy juſtice purſue them, who, inſtead of 
doing evil only in the ſudden tranſport of ſome un- 
governable paſſion chat leaves the mind afterwards to 


all the bitterneſs of ſorrow, can it down to frame 
. 85 miſchief : 
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_ miſchief deliberately ; ; can make wickedneſs ſelf, a 
matter of cool diſpaſſionate contrivance, and by per- 
verting their authority to eſtabliſh their own evil de- 
vices, loſe all ſenſe of the enormity? Accordingly they 
gather themſebves together againſt the ſoul of the righte- 
ous and condemn the innocent blood. Oh Lord God! 
to whom vengeance. belongeth, Ok God, ſhew thyſelf! | 
Lift up thyſelf, thou judge of the earth : render a re- 
ward to the proud. Lord, how long ſhall the wicked? 
How long ſhall the wicked triumph? How long ſhall 
they utter and ſpeak hard things, and all the workers of 
iniquity boaſt tiemſelbes? They break in pieces thy peo- 
Ple, O Lord, and aiſlict thine heritage: they ſlay the 
widow and the ſtranger, and murder the fatherleſs: 
Vet they ſay, the Lord ſpall not fee ; neither ſhall 10 
God of J regard. it. 


Let us now . thoſe more private ſufferings, 
| which are the effects of our own ee 


1 hefe oreat 1 3 diſorders in the 1 na · 
turally lead our thoughts to the immediate caufe of 
them, which is, the depravity of individuals. We 
muſt not wondertha t the world is divided againſt 
itſelf, when each individual is the ſame thing in mi- 
niature; in a greater or a leſs degree, according as 
their characters have more or fewer imperfections, 

faults and vices in them. Man has a law in the body 
warring againſt the law in the mind, bringing him 
into captivity to the law of in and death : and in 


Proportion to the degree, in which this is the caſe 
with 
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with any one, ſo will be che l of grief and ſor- 
row within him. He may be an enemy to himſelf; 
may find wretchedneſs within him, the more to be la- 


mented becauſe he has brought i it upon himſelf, and 
= becauſe it is of ſuch a nature that he cannot fly from 
itt, nor procure any relief, except by means of fincere 


penitence. © Even the beſt characters are not without 
ſome memorials of their weakneſs and imperfection. 
We have all of us, perhaps, certain ideas of moral 
excellence, which we ſeldom, if ever, redu ce to prac- 
tice, perfectly to our ſatisfaction. We have a ſtan- 


3 : dard duty, and an idea of the manner in which it 
= ought to be diſcharged, but to which we ſeldom come 


up, through ſome temptation that ſhews how little 
confidence is to be placed in our ſincereſt wiſhes, or 
in our moſt determined purpoſes of obedience. 1 
need not mention in what manner the mind is af- 
fected on ſuch occaſions. The remorſe attending 
= guilt of every ſort and degree, forms the moſt painful 
of all the ſentiments that crowd into a thoughtful 
= mind. | 


There are furtherſome external evils which cannot 
here be paſſed by in ſilence, for though they are 
not ſo great in themſelves, yet their impreſſions are 
= oltcn deeper, and for a time, affect us more ſenſibly 
= than things which ought to give us the greateſt 
= pain. We have a frame of body eaſily affected by 
accidents; liable to be injured by our negligence, 
and by our too great care; and at all events, ap- 
* proaching 
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| proaching faſt to a natural diſſolution, if not del 
troyed before. We are liable to misfortunes in 
the world; and many things, by our ſetting too 
great a value upon them, acquire an unfortunate 
power to afflict us, when by any means we are de- 
prived of them. Thus we have our grief for what 
is paſſed, and our anxiety for what may be future. 
In the mean time, our perſonal evils are increaſed 
by our ſympathy with the afflictions of others. Our 
: humanity will intereſt us in the calamities of man- 
kind in general, in the fate of declining empires 
and nations; in the diſtreſſes of our country; and 
: iu EWA may befall others in cloſer connections with 
- Friendſhip alſo will put us to pain, for the 
1055 of what is not often to be found, and is ſeldom, 
if ever, replaced. Natural affection will give us 
ſtill greater anxiety ; our families will employ our 
cager thoughts for their intereſt and welfare, nor 
are we able to look upon any of the objects of our 
Jove, without anticipating the melancholy ſeparation 
that is coming, and the general oblivion in which 
we ſhall all be loſt ere long, fo far as the preſent I 
world is concerned. We have now taken a view of 
the chief materials that furniſh employment for the Wil 
human mind in our preſent ſituation, and not the 5 
moſt agreeable employment. Such are the- cauſes Þ 
chat contribute to that abundance af thought, by 
which the mind has often been oppreſſed beyond 
meaſure, and hurried towards the confines of un- 
belief and deſpair. But what I have in view 15 
ſomething 
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ſomething very oppoſite; that is, to make us ſenſi- 
ble of the value of religion, and to convert it to 


our uſe, by the conſolation it is ſo fitted to admi- 


niſter; to make us fly to it as our refuge, and 


draw from it that comfort to which every good mind 
18 entitled. With this view, let us enter a little ” 


into the ſentiments which the ſcriptures have ſug- | 
geſted to us under all our depreſſions. For it is in 


W vain we go for relief any where elſe. Reaſon has 
= in vain attempted 1 it, by a poor, feeble philoſophy, 
WF talking of chance and neceſſity. It is one thing to 
filence our complaints, by unſatisfactory reaſoning ; 
It 1s another, to make the mind eaſy, by arguments 
that carry light and conviction to every under- 
ſtanding. This is the advantage we enjoy; and if 


under the imperfect diſpenſation of the Jewiſh law, 


= there was room to entertain ſuch a ſentiment as we | 
4 | have now before us, with how much greater reaſon 
may a good mind under the goſpel, ſay, in the mul- 
= tude of my thoughts within me, thy comforts delight 
* ſoul! Here is the ſon of God, elaiming or aſſert- 


ing the honour of being ſanctified and ſent by his 


. | ſpecial and immediate appointment, fo preach the 


goſpel to the poor and to heal the broken hearted ; 2 


preach deliverance to captives and the recovering of 


fight lo the blind; to ſet at liberty them that are bruiſed 


and to preach the acceptable year of the Lord. That 
there might be no doubt of his miſſion, he very 


; cireumſtantially fulfils all the prophecies concerning 


the 
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the Meſſiah, by an aſſemblage of marks and cha- 
rafters which could never have been formed in one 
_ perſon, except by the determinate counſel and fore 
| knowledge of God. Beſides this, he performs a 

great number of undoubted miracles; the courſe 
of nature is controlled ; the winds and the waves 


» obey him; he ſpeaks the word, and all manner of 


diſeaſes are inſtantaneouſly cured ; even the dead are 


raiſcd; he ſubmits to death himſelf in order to ſhew 


bis power over it, to aboliſh it, to become the re- 
ſurrection and the life, and to prove by every kind 
of evidence that he is a perſon whom mankind 
' ought to hear, and on whom they might ſafely rely 
for the truth of whatever he might declare to them. 
We, indeed, ſee not his works; but we are the 
bleſſed who have not ſeen, and yet have believed. We 


faichfully recorded, and while hiſtory has any credit 
in the world, there will be no reaſonable doubt of 
| the direction we are under. 


In what manner then has he ſpoken, or com- 
miſſioned his apoſtles to ſpeak, on the melancholy 
ſubjects we have been conſidering? In general he 
has referred us to a future ſtate : he has not taught 
us to form any great expectations from the preſent 
life, but from that which is to come. Let nat your 
heart be troubled ; ye believe in God; believe alſo in 
me. In my Father's yy are many mani fons : if it 
_ were 
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were not fo, T would have jold you; ; I go 10 prepare 


Verily T ſay unto you, that ye ſpall weep, and lament ; 
and the world ſhall rejoice; and ye ſhall be forrowful, 
| but your forrow ſhall be turned into joy. A woman 
= when ſbe is in travail hath ſorrow, becauſe her hour is 
come. But as foon as ſhe is delivered of the child, ſhe 
remembereth no more the anguiſh, for joy that a man 1s 
born into the world. And qe ao therefore have 
8 | ſorrow; but T will ſee you again, and your hearts ſhall 
= rejoice and your joy, no man taketh from you. Theſe 
things have I ſpoken to you that in me ye might have 
peace: in the world ye ſhall have tri bulation, but be 
of good e I have oer come the world. 


= Do we eds add our knowledge 
= in general, the apoſtle hath taught us to expect more 


come, that which is imperfe&t fhall be done away; 

| for now we ſee as through a glaſs darkly, but then face 
to face. Are we in pain for the government of 
= the Almighty? are we diſappointed in our ex- 
pectation from the equity of his providence, by 

= obſcrving all characters blended together in common 

= calamities, and at other times equally ſharing what 
= ve call the bleſſings of life? The Pſalmiſt will rea- 
ſon with us, and infer from the powers which we 
ourſelves are poſſeſſed of, the - infinitely greater 
perfections of the Deity. He that planted the ear, 


ſhall 


a place for you, that where T am, there ye may be aljo. 5 


light hereafter, for when that which is perfect N = 


& 


\ 
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| fall. he not hear? He that formed the eye, ſhall he. | 
not ſee? And he that teacheth man knowledge, tut 
he not know 2? But the goſpel goes further, aſſuring 
us that though the hairs of our head are numbered, 
it is not the intention of divine Providence to pro- 
duce a ſeparation of characters, and to adminiſter 
juſtice here completely; to-exempt the good from 
affliction or to withold proſperity from the wicked; 
that the wheat and tlie tares mu ift grow together until 
the general harveſt at the end of the world, when all 
men ſhall receive according io their works ; when the 
righteous i in particular ſhall receive ample amends : 
for their ſufferings and cnter into life eternal. 1 
Are we undey RENEE YET VORG from the many n- 
: per ſections of our obedience? we have an advocate will 6 
the father, in the amiableneſs of his own compaſſionate 2 
nature, in that tender mercy whereby the day-ſpring 
from on. high has viſited us, to give light unto them that Ml 
fit in darkneſs, and to guide our feet in the way f 8 
peace; for he knoweth our frame and remembereth that 
we are duſt ; if, therefore, we confeſs our fins, he is 
faithful and juſt to forgive them. If our life has been 
devoted in general to his ſervice, the imperfections 
of our obedience though greatly to be lamented, 
need not throw us into deſpair. The mercy of God, 
when we do not preſume upon it, will abundantly 
pardon. Of this, the mediatorial offices of our Sa- 
viour are comfortable pledges ; a fincere penitent, 
therefore, 
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be under a real contrition for 1 and en⸗ 
deavouring to ſubdue it, is not an object of the 
uſtice, but of the mercy of heaven. To ſuch per- 
I ſons, the Lord will not impute iniquity, becauſe, 
2 in their ſpirit there is no guile; and zherr fins ſpall 
e completely blotted out when the times of TS 
* ball come ow the qe 9 the Lord. | : 


As for our relief” under all mm cauſes of diſ- 
auietude, we need not have ſtronger conſolation than 
L in the aſſurances given us, of the paternal wiſdom and” 
affection, which has the direction of every thing re- 
lating to us, and which, by operations painful to us, 
2 is ſhewing us the height of real tenderneſs, and of the 
rueſt regard for our welfare. This is, perhaps, what 
eee live to ſee in many caſes. And where the convic- 
3 tion fails us, it is but for a ſhort time that we ſhall be 
> under doubt and uncertainty. When this mortal ſhall 
: have put on immortality, and this corruptible ſhall have 
rt on incorruption ; when all the promiſes ſhall have 
| 4 received that accompliſhment, which will go infinitely 
beyond our preſent conceptions, it will then appear 
7 that our faith has been tried to a moſt valuable pur- 
poſe; nor ſhall we regret any thing we have ſuffered, 
vVben the glory that ſhall be revealed, goes ſo far be- 
_ yond it. 
The concluſion of the whole is this, that religion, 
having this tendency to relieve the human mind, it 
muſt be wiſdom in us all to make it our ſtudy, and 
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 Everxs. xII. I. | 
Remember now thy Creator in the days of thy youth: 


+ Ox E of the moſt difficult, and at the ſame time, 
of the moſt important offices in life, meets with the 
1 | leaſt attention, or is conducted with the greateſt im- 
W prudence; I mean the education of youth: The wiſ- 
dom of all ages has pronounced the moſt eſſential 
paart of it to be, to form the mind to an early con- 
ception of the Deity, and of the reſpect due to his 
perfections and government over us. This deſign 
has failed in many inſtances, by too haſty and violent 
attempts, which often defeat our own purpoſes; and 
not uncommonly, by the injudicious management, 
of repreſenting religion under forbidding appearances, 
that do not belong to it. Thus, well meaning, but 
not the moſt intelligent people, not obſerving the time 
which nature points out, nor taking the means requi- 
ite to their ſucceſs, have only raiſed the prejudices 
they wiſhed to prevent. Forgetiing that they were ever 
young and ſprightly themſelves, and pretending to 
2 2 have 
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| have profited more by their experience than 6 
have really done, they have often laid unſeaſonable 
reſtraints upon the innocent propenſities of youth, 
fatigued their memories with abſurd and gloomy ſpe- 
culations, and thought themſelves more in the way 
of their duty to their families, in proportion as they 
rendered themſelves diſagreeable. What wonder then, 

that youth, finding neither their underſtanding en- 
larged, nor the imagination entertained, nor the a. 

fections of the heart agreeably exerciſed, conceived 2 
of religion, as repreſented to them, in à very unf- 
vourable light, and thought themſelves moſt happy, Wl 
when they had the leaſt to do with it. But this is 
not the only fault we have to cenſure. The licen- 
tiouſneſs of youth, may be aſcribed no leſs to an in- 
excuſable negligence, a fault very oppoſite in it's 
nature, yet the ſame in it's tendency. Mankind 
ſeldom keep from extremes, and in their endeavours 
to avoid one error are generally ſure to get into 
another equally. remote from the truth, and fatal in 
it's operation. To avoid, therefore, the eſſects of 

preciſeneſs and enthuſiaſm, ſome have taken care to . 
ſtrike out every thing that has a reference to the 
deity. Nothing is to be heard among them, no! 
any thing to be ſeen, that beſpeaks ; a belief of God's 
being or inſpection. It is thought ſufficient for 
youth that their knowledge be merely ornamental 
or directed to the intereſts of this life; thus they 
are often introduced to the buſineſs and pleaſures 

of the world, and expoſed to all the variety of it's 
temptations 
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eemptations, without thoſe moral and religious im- 
preſſions neceſſary to roſtrain and govern them. Thus 
between thoſe who have too much religion and thoſe 

Z who have none; between a miſguided zeal for it on 
| Y one hand, and an averſion to it on the other, youth 
3 in general, ſtand but little chance of being /razmed 
1 up in the way in which ey ſhould go, or of feeling 
1 | that early reſpect for the deity, the reaſonableneſs, 
advantages, and neceſſity of which I am now to lay | 
3 before: You. 


= But before I undertake to recommend religion to 
, the young, or to thoſe who have the care of them, 
tit may be proper to aſcertain briefly what we are to 
3 underſtand by it. It would be difficult to ſind in Z 
= our language, a word that has been more wretchedly 
miſapplied. All the numberleſs abſurdities which 
human weakneſs and depravity could invent, have 
5 been made to paſs under this venerable name: and 
cas it ever has been a ſubject of contention, ſo it ever 
: will remain. There are, however, ſome general ideas, 
ſome common principles in which chriſtians agree, 
bovever divided they may be in other inſtances; 1 
can run no hazard, therefore, in recommending theſe 
as of the firſt moment: all of them may be compre- 
hended under a ſincere, affectionate belief in God, 
under the different characters of the creator, preſer- 
ver, and judge of the world. 
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cheir ſtanding in the world, if they would no longer 


derſtand, nor find recommended directly to their be- 
ef; queſtions of great difficulty, and of little or nd 
uſe when determined; if they would, on the con- 


dous frame of the univerſe ; to the inimitable wiſdon 


fitteſt for them; and'to that. goodn 
which appears to have framed the world with the 


thoſe perfections, to preſerve the being, order, and 
| happineſs of his creation ; and the pleaſing wonder 


-vout heart. But religion requires a more particular 
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rity, excellence, and uſefulneſs of the laws by which 


_ of that account, which all muſt give of themſelves to 
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It would be happy for nancind; whatever may ”_ 


perplex themſelves and others, with matters of doubt: = 
ful diſputation ; with things which they neither un- 


trary, cheriſh the ſentiments due to the greatneſs « 
the Creator; to the power that formed the ftupen-i 


that contrived the ſeveral parts of it, gave them their 
properties, and diſpoſed of them in ſituations. the 
ſs, in particulat, 


he 
N 


gracious intention of communicating happineſs to it. 
The divine Providence is the continued exertion of 


it excites, with the joy and gratitude it tends to in- 
ſpire, muſt enter no leſs, into the ſentiments of a de 


attention to what relates more immediately to our 
ſelves; to the wonderful frame of human nature in 
each part of it; to the evident purpoſes of it's for 
mation; to the care that is taken of it; to the autho- 


we are governed; and to the certainty and awfulneſs 


God, as the witneſs and judge of their actions. "Theſe 


| gs * * in the goſpel of our bletled wo 
an 
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Þþ and approved by our natural powers of reflection, 
W form the ſubſtance of pure and undefiled religion. ; 
= W hatever ſubjects are connected with this, and have 
W a tendency to improve ſentiments of this ſort, will 
have a real value in them. There are others that 
may ſerve to employ the imagination: 2 but they are 
* uſeleſs if not pernicious. 0 


RT; 


Let us now, then, edufilies this religion in reference 
to youth, and the circumſtances which recommend 
It to them, 


Firſt, There is thing i in it Vie WET 1s cake to 
their capacity. The end of it being, not to perplex, 
but to enlighten and direct the human mind, the chief 
and moſt uſeful principles of it are eaſy to our con- 
ception, plain to common capacities, and may be 
comprehended carly 1 in life. Although God is great, 
and we know him not, this only means, that we can- 
not find him out to perfection. We are happy in 
knowing thus much, that the myſterious part of the 
ſubje& does not belong to us. Things hidden from 
us by the imperfection of our faculties, are no ob- 
jects of faith. Secret things belong to God; but the 
things that are revealed, to us and our children, that 
we may do all the words of the law. Let not youth 
refuſe their attention to things pertaining to God, as 
if they were matters too difficult for them. In the 
ſtudy of nature, they have to do, indeed, with the 
Inviſible things of God, but only fo far as they are 


clearly 
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clearly to be ſeen, or may 1 undefſlud by: the cling 

that are made; and the ignorance of which is inex- 

cuſable every where: for the heavens declare the glory 

of God, and the firmament 'heweth his handy work; 
day unto day uttereth ſpeech, and night unto night 

| Jheweth knowledge. | There, is 10 ſpeech nor language 

"where their voice is not heard. Their line i is gone out 

through all the earth, and their words unto the end of 

tte world. In the ſtudy of ſcripture they will find 

no perplexity, if they will keep to the paths evidently 

marked out for them, that 1 is, to the preceptive part 

of che goſpel, and to doctrines adapted in their na- 

ture to enforce that perfect law, vi 


wh eh converteth the 
ſoul, and maketh wile the ſimple. EF would not ſug- 


geſt, indecd, that a perſon may very ſoon come to 
the utmoſt bounds of that wiſdom, which may ſerve 
to entertain and improve him. The field is wide, 
and ſubjects of enquiry. are various. Thoſe who. 
bave advanced the furtheſt, have yet further to go, 
and may find their advantage in the attempt. The 
earlieſt introduction to it, therefore, ought to be the 
choice of the young, and the choice: of others for 
them, as a rational employment of their growing fa- 
- culties, but eſpecially, of that maturity of judgment, 
which I equally include in the idea of youth. For 
youth has it's different ſtages, it's earlier and later pe- 
riods; they are each of them comprehended in theſe 
obſervations; and that time, when the faculties of the 
| MG are moſt vigorous, and it's 8 E ogg leaſt dif- 
138 e rurbel 
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3 larly adapted to the ſenſibility of their hearts. They 
: are in that time of life, when all the emotions of the 
mind are moſt lively. If then, there be any thing 
in the knowledge of God that tends to raiſe admi- 
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: turbed 1b thes care aud anxiety of the wow; is the 


fitteſt * to "ey in this facred treafure. 


 Sevondly; A religion is level with the capacity 
of the young, ſo it is adapted, and, perhaps, pecu- 


ration and aſtoniſhment, to excite hope or fear, or 
to inſpire the amiable ſentiments of joy, love and 
gratitude, now is the time to have the pureſt and beſt 
enjoyment of ſuch of them as give pleaſure, and to : 


put themſelves under the influence of other paſſions 


which may be uſeful to reſtrain them. It is in 
youth chiefly that curioſity i is awake, moſt active to 


enlarge it's ideas, and finds the greateſt pleaſure in | 
new diſcoveries, when aſſiſted by an experienced 


and faithful guide. It then knows what it is to be 
tranſported with wonder ; what it is to rejoice, and 


| tobe grateful; what it is to love, and to feel all the 


natural ſentiments of the human mind in their per- 


fection. Is ſuch a ſeaſon as this to be paſſed by, 


when the affections are moſt powerful, and religion 
is moſt capable of ä them ? 


Thirdly; -One conquer evidently ariſing from 
the ſtate of human nature in this early period of life, 
is the violence of ſome paſſions which ſtand in pecu- 
liar need of a curb. upon them. As we have affections 
„ T0 
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that tend to prepare and diſpoſe: us for- the imp/eiidar 
of religion, ſo we have then certain inclinations and 
deſires too apt to oppoſe them. Is any thing more 
commonly remarked than the peeuliar impetuoſty 
of youth, in all it's purſuits, whatever they are! 
When they meet with obſtruction their reſentments 
are quick and their reſolutions haſty : while ſucceſs, 
on the other hand, adds to their ſpeed, and makes 
them ſoon tranſgreſs their bounds, laying an early 
foundation for future miſconduR, . and providing 
for their ſhame and ſorrow as long as they live. To 
all common cafes, there may be exceptions; but 
upon facts of this nature, I may ſurely plead for 
the early admiſhon of religious ſentiments. Where 
no care has been taken, to form the. mind to ſome 
experience of them, the probability is that the 
youpg will ſuffer for the negligence; and they them 
ſelves may ſee; that when their paſſions are moſt 
violent, they are in moſt danger; that in proportion 
to the danger, ſo ought to be their defence; and 
that this defence being to be found only in the fear 
of God, there is this natural reaſon, why they ſhould i 

remember him in the days of their youth. The ex- 
perience they have already had in the world, though i - 
ſmall, may be ſufficient ro convince them of this 
truth. Let them reflect what errors they have al 
ready committed and what evils they have felt for 
want of a proper attentton to religious ſentiments 
and duties; what a ſuperior character they might 
have ſupported, and what e ſatisfaction re 
: ER ar oe. might 


we 
, ** 
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ant have enjoyed, had they, inſtead of conſulting 
their inclinations, confidered what is the will of 
God, and the awful conſequences of the government 
__ are unde... : N 


e As a W Anand to Cod is 1 


cb conduct youth in the fituation in which they are, 


ſo it is no leſs neceſſary as a preparation for the 
ſecnes that are before them. As we advance in life, 
new objects ariſe, and take off in fome degree, our 
attention from the former; and thus the author of 
our being has ſeemingly provided againſt the defi- 
eieney of a virtuous reſtraint upon, our paſſions, by 
what is called, the courſe of nature. Accordingly 
the fire of youth gradually ſpends itſelf, and man 
ſettles to the graver employments of riper years. 
- I need not point them out, nor prove of what im- 
W portance it is to himſelf, to his particular connec- 
tions, and perhaps to ſociety in general, that he 
= ſhould acquit himſelf well. It is more to my pur- 
W poſc to obſerve, how unlikely it is that he ſhould thus 
W acquit himſelf, if he has not made religion the guide 
ef his youth, and been accuſtomed betimes to fix his 
ideas of that pure morality, which forms the cha- 
rater of an upright man. The perſon to whom 
theſe reflections have been habitual, will enter upon 
the world to great advantaze; the temptations of it 
will find him prepared againſt them, and there will 
be that conſiſtency of character, which can alone 
beſpeak the real goodneſs of it. But a licentious 
A a 2 and 
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and intonſiderite youth who either has had do bare 
taken of him, or has taken no care of himſelf when 
it was in his power, affords but an indifferent proſ- 
pect of his future behaviour. There can be no 
great certainty of the goodneſs of it; nor even a 
preſumption that he will long act well in any de- 
partment. There may be ſeeming virtues, where 
there is no ſenſe of a Deity: but a perſon, in that 
caſe, will not examine them, for fear of being mor- 
tified by the ſight of his own impoſition. They are 
little more than the effects of worldly policy; ren- 
dered more ſtrict when intereſt requires they ſhould 
be fo, and relaxed again when danger ſeems at a 
diſtance ; never without ſome. glaring offence, to 
ſhew where thoſe virtues originate, and how little 
_ credit is due to them. We can be at no loſs for 
facts to ſupport theſe reflections. The actions of a 
man, are like the links of a chain; diſtant perhaps, 
yet connected; the one, naturally rifing out of the 
other. In like manner the miſconduct of riper 
years, and all the miſchievous effects of it, are but 
melancholy memorials to remind us, what a poor 
harveſt is to be expected from a mind void of reh- 
Sious impreſſions in 50 1 


Fif thly, As this is the beſt preparation for the du- 
tics of life, ſo it muſt be alſo for the pureſt enjoy- 
ments of it, and for the beſt relief under all it's 
forrows. We are born unto trouble; and what 
may be the nature of it, or whcn it may overtake 

5 8 | us, 
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us, we know not, and it may be beſt for us, not to 
know. However, it muſt be our wiſdom to admit 
ſome general expeRation of this ſort, and to make 
the beſt proviſion for it. The beſt proviſion we 
can make for it, is to loſe no time, in acquainting 
ourſelves with God, and yielding the obedience he 
requires of us, relying that thoſe will have the beſt 
claim to the conſolations of religion, who have been 

earlieſt in it's duties, and moſt ſincere and conſtant 
in the performance. 5 


Sirthly a We 0 further to conſider, that if 
God be neglected in youth, there is no probability 
of any future acknowledgements of him, that will 
be of any ſervice. Nothing is more common than 
to form good reſolutions; nothing leſs common 
than the performance of them. Mankind, whatever 
may be the violence of their paſſions, and their pro- 
penſity to indulge them, have yet a natural ſenſe of 
their duty; inſomuch that they can only bring them- 
ſelves to take a temporary leave of it, with ſomething 
of a flattering purpoſe of returning to it hereafter, 
W vith all the attention and reſpe& due to it. But 
have not mankind been as often told, upon the evi- 
dence of innumerable facts, what a poor piece of ſelf 
deception there is in all theſe pretended refolutions 
of correcting the errors of youth at ſome diftant, 
but undetermined period? Have they not been told 
of the great and almoſt irreſiſtible force of cuſtom z 

ol the dißcult of breaking off inveterate habits, 


however 
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conſcious they may . of the ebe thay feel 
in conſequence of them? What the power and 
grace of God may do, we cannot tell ; neither is it 
for us to ſet bounds to either. But when miracles 
have. ceaſed, we have only to eſtimate the powers of 

nature, and from it's uſual appearances, to conſider 
what it will admit, or what is not to be expected from 

it. And what expectations are to be formed from the 
we appearances of things, but that perſons who 
have taken this temporary Jexve of religion, will never 
meet ĩt again, but to take ſuch another, and ſo pro- 
ceed in the repetition of their contempt, till cere 
mony itſelf comes to be thought too much, and is 
 thercfore gradual ly laid aſide? Youth is the pre- 
cious ſeaſon, the loſs of which is irretrievable : if i 
paſſes unimproved a perfon has but a poor chance 
for the attainment of any virtue or real happineſs. 
In the decline of life, when the faculties of the mind 

can bear but little application, and the affections 
have loſt their vigour, it is but a hopeleſs under- 
taking to attempt any rational alteration of our pur- 

ſuits. If ever the hoary head is a crown of glory, 
it is always the conſequence of thinking and acting, 
formed in early life. Seldom is any ching good 
formed in a late period, when the mind, like the body, 
becomes unmanagcablc, it's underſtanding feeble, and 
it's affections chilled by the winter of age. Devo- 
tion, friendſhip, and, indeed, all the virtues require 
a milder ſeaſon to raiſe them. And if they are then 
cullivated 
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cultivated with care and diligence, a perfon will 
have made an ample proviſion for his comfort when 
moſt in need of it, and he will be gathered as 4 
| ſhock of corn in it's ſeaſon. An old perſon ought . 
to have nothing to do, but to guard, and live upon, 
the fruits of former induſtry ; - but to begin to ſow, 
when nothing can come to maturity, promiſes very 
unfavourably. This is a melancholy truth to thoſe 
who are in chis ſituation, and may it be an uſeful 
0 one to thole, who are at e from i . 


Sepentliy, If any ching remain to add weight to 
=_ what has been already offered, it is the great uncer- 
W tainty of life. Were we even to admit that great 
W things may be done, in ſo late a ſeaſon, it is a period, 
which but few attain, through a varicty of cauſes. 
Every day produces events to ſhew, how little depen- 
dence there is on appearances the moſt promiſing ; 
and that life, even under the moſt favourable cir- 
cumſtances, 7s but @ vapour that er, eth for a 
little while, and then veniſheth away. 


Let thoſe who have the care of youth, learn from all 
this, what ought to be one great object of their con- 
cern, if they wiſh to be faithful to the truſt committed 
to them. Let thoſe who have begun to reap the 
happy fruits of a good education, preſerve a proper 
ſenſe of their value, and guard them with an anxiou , 
vigilance againſt the dangerous encro: .chment of 
licentious maxims, and bad examplcs. 


D Let 
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Let thoſe, who have no great reaſon to f peak well 
of any care taken of them, learn to be more faithful 
to themſelves, when left to their own direction. And 
let thoſe, whom no fidelity in others, nor any con- 
victions of their own, can prevail upon to regard the 
Almighty, take their courſe and ſee where it will end. 
Rejoice, O young man, in thy youth, and let thy heart 
Cheer thee in the days of thy youth, and walk in the 
ways of thy heart, and in the fight of thine eyes, but 
know thou, that for all theſe Oe God will bring 

| * unto 9 
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M LIVING AND DYING TO CHRIST. 
(Preached before the Adminiſtration of the Lord's Supper.) 5 


ö Rox, x1v. 7. 8. 


mM For none of us liveth to himſelf and 710 man dieth 10 
himſelf ; for whether we live, we live unto the Lord ; 

and whether we die, we die unto the Lord ; whether 
de live therefore or ate, we are the Lord”: . 


3 Ta: ESE words are . intended, not to de- 
elare a matter of fact, but to expreſs the duty of all 
uue chriſtians. The Roman converts were not here 
W told what they literally were, but what they ought to 
W have been; and conſequently, what every perſon 
W ought to be, who makes a profeſſion of belief in 
Chriſt, and whoſe heart is impreſſed by the moment 
of what he has delivered in his goſpel; namely that 
no perſons, with the ſentiments and diſpoſitions of 
true and ſincere believers. in him, could live otherwiſe 
than to him. Such perſons will not, with an air of ſelf- 
importance, conſult only what is pleaſing to them- 
ſelves, but conſider rather what obligations ariſe from 
B b the 
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the connections | in which they ſtand, and particularly 
what at they owe to the au thority and will of their maſter, 


To be the lird's is to live unto the Lord ; what this 
implies I ſhall endeavour to oY open; and then what 
it is fo die unto the Lord. 


We cannot well ſeparate from the life of 2 
man, much leſs from that of a chriſtian, the culture 
and improvement of his rational powers. Nature 
has given him an impulſe this way, and his duty is to 
obey it; not merely in his common purſuits, but in 
endeavouring to know, of whom, and through whom 
and to whom are all things. Wherever he is ſituated, 
even under the light of nature, there is ſomething which 
lies within his reach that leads to this diſcovery, and 
the apoſtle has obſerved that they are not to be alto- 
gether excuſed, who take no ſteps in a ſearch after 
God and his ways. But a chriſtian is more without 
excuſe if his life is animated by no ſuch deſire; be- 
cauſe he has not only, in common with other men, 
the frame and courſe of nature to excite his ſtudy, 
but an immediate revelation. 


| | The life of a in ought to be more than it is, 
a life of enquiry and reflection. Though the chriſ- 
tian doctrine be no longer a new doctrine, nor on the 
whole, a difficult doArine, yet the high authority from 
whence it is derived, and the everlaſting moment of 
what is there delivered, muſt give it a claim to our 


attention 
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attention, whenever we can turn our thoughts this way: 
and the rather becauſe there are ſome things hard 
10 be under ſtood, which the unlearned and unſtable 
zwreſt, as they do the other ſcripture to their own def-' 
zrufion, and to the ſubverſion of the faith of many. 
From theſe conſiderations, united with many others, 
we are now publickly aſſembled together; from a de- 
fire to comprehend our religion more clearly and to 
impreſs it more deeply ; and ſo far, we do well, we 
live unto the Lord. But living, denotes ſomething | 
more than this tranſient and occaſional teſtimony of 
our regard for his goſpel. If we really live to him, 
our enquiry and reflection will mingle more with 


= our ordinary concerns, as any thing will do, which 


lies upon the mind, or in the reſult of which we feel 
ourſelves deeply intercited. This not only ought 
to be a matter of choice, but is equally ncceſſary 
to the very exiſtence of his religion in our minds. 
The operation of the underſtanding is implied in 
the nature of our aſſent to it, and in every flage 
of it's progreſs, for no part of it can take effect, 
without ſuch an exerciſe of our powers. His 
precepts certainly muſt be underſtood before 
they can be followed; ſo muſt the motives be 
weighed before they are felt, and all muſt have the 
concurrent force of a deep conviction, that the 
whole is @ good and perfed gift coming down from 
the Father of Lights. The caſe ſpeaks for itſelf; 
and is it not agrecable to our Saviour's own obſerva- 
tions, and thoſe of his apoſtles? Ye ſhall know the 
EDH2 truth. 
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truth. This is eternal life, to know thee the only true 

God, and Jeſus whom thou haſt ſent, But what need 
of multiplying- quotations ? Take one for all. Be 

men in 8 


Bp thing he had to deliver to bis hearers was fo 
well founded, -and their own diſcernment was ſo in- 
diſpenſible to every purpoſe he had in view, that he 
_ often lamented their ignorance of the law and the 
prophets, and not only that, but their backwardnels 
to conceive even things the moſt obvious. His own 
judgment was correct, and if his hearers were not 


always men in underſtanding, his manner was well 


adapted to make them ſuch, His ſubjects of dif- 
courſe were always intereſting, and his addreſs, a calm 
appeal to their judgment; his authority was ſeldom, 
if ever, urged without pertinent reaſoning on the ſub- 
jet. He never impoſed upon ignorance, nor bore 
it down, how much ſoever he lamented it; he never 
repelled honeſt enquirers with the charge of arrogance 
and preſumption, but led them on by degrees, and 
imparted the truth as they were able to bear it. 
Even when he had to do with the moſt hardened un- 
belief; he with meekneſs inſtructed thoſe who op: 
poſed themſelves, in the hope that God might give 
them repentance to the acknowledgment of the truth- 
Thus in the caſe of the Sadducees, turning into ridicule 
his doctrine of a reſurrection or a future ſtate : he 
| ſhewed them plainly, and with a reſpect they ill de- 
ſerved that they erred, not knqwing the ſeriptu 65 aud 
the power of Gad, 

Senſible, 
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[1 Senſible, then, to what a reaſonable ſervice 
= we are called, let us Jive unio the Lord, by la- 


= bouring after a more perfect acquaintance with the 
W truth delivered by him. Let the word of God, and 
we goſpel of his fon, dwell in you richly, that on 
every occahion, wherein it might be uſeful, it may 
recur to your memory: and whereas he delivered 
nothing but what is rational, think it no diſparage- 
ment to his doctrine to bring it to the teſt of your 


= own natural faculties. Let this be done as the beſt 
= method of giving it effect with yourſelves, and of re- 
W tricving it's credit with the world, fo far as it has 


been injured there, And let us take the exhortation 


in it's full extent; let none of us live unto ourſelves 


in this reſpec, but unto the Lord. Let not thoſe 


WW more immediately ſet apart to him, preach themſelves 


= inſtead of Chriſt Jeſus the Lord; let them beware of 
W the vanity of preſenting themſelves to admiration for 

their talents of any ſort, leſt while they ſeek to pleaſe 
men, and to pleaſe themſelves, they ceaſe to be the 


WW ſervants of Chriſt, Let it be the part of hearers, to 


hear with meckneſs and with judgment, what is deli- 
vered ; knowing it to come, not from men having 
dominion over their faith, but who have only to fur- 
niſh them with help, and to preſent a courſe of ob» 
ſervations to be ſubmitted to their own diſcernment. 


If reflections of this ſort, would have been ſeaſon- 
able at all times, they are peculiarly proper in 

an age like che preſent, productive of attacks upon 
ö chriſtianity, 
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ebtifiidnich, kept within no bounds of decency, and 
conducted with as little regard to truth. While we 
lament theſe things, we are not, perhaps, fo attentive 
as we ought to be to the cauſe, and our ſubject leads 
us to conſider it; namely, the want of care among 
chriſtians in the exerciſe of their judgment. Hence 
their repreſentations of ſome points of belief and of 
ſome duties, have been ſuch as to expoſe them to de- 
riſion, and to furniſh a handle to the many Who ſe- 
ceretly wiſh, by getting rid of chriſtianity, to get rid 
of every reſtraint upon their paſſions. With perſons 
thus inclined, any thing will ſerve as a pretence; the 
'occaſion has been given; and we have ſeen the weak- 
neſs and abſurdities of chriſtians confounded with 
their religion, a religion frec from every thing of the 
fort. 


If we live unto the Lord, we fhall aim, by our 
good underſtanding in all things, to recommend his 
religion to others; and by getting as great an inſight 
as poſſible into every part of it, to be in readineſs 10 
give to him that afſketh, a reaſon of the hope that is in 
us; to give ſuch a fair and juſt reaſon as we ſhall 
neither fear to lay open, nor have occaſion to give 
with any other ſpirit, than the ſpirit of meekneſs. 


There 1s one mode of ſerving the goſpel compe- 
tent to every chriſtian, that is, by well doing lo 
put to filence the ignorance of the fooliſh, and to 
ſtop the mouth of thoſe who Hlaſphets that worthy 


name 
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ame by which we are called. Confute them by 
W your virtues, and make it appear that thoſe who 
= wage war upon chriſtianity, muſt wage war alſo 
upon every thing great and excellent, upon every 
thing that ſtamps a dignity on human nature, and 
upon every thing that can preſerve the order, or ad- 
vance the happineſs of ſociety. Let it appear, that 
W though you may be no criticks 1 in the deadlanguages, 
nor deeply read in ancient and modern hiſtory ; 
that though not able to unravel the ſubtilties of a 


. metaphyſical argument againſt miracles, nor to con- 


fate, in their own way, the various objections 
brought by unbelievers, againſt your religion: make 
it appear, I ſay, that you have however imbibed 


it's true ſpirit. Let that be preſented to their view. 


by Let it be ſeen, that by beholding as in a glaſs the 
: glory of the Lord, you have been changed into the ſame 
image, from glory to glory. You will then have done 
him an eſſential ſervice : his likeneſs in you will be 
ſo ſtriking that they will look on him whom they 
have pierced, and grieve for their own baſeneſs. 
No literary defence of chriſtianity, however laboured, 
and excellent in it's kind, would be equal to this 
living confutation of infidelity in the temper and 
character of a chriſtian indeed, in whoſe ſpirit there is 
no guile. Nothing can be equalto this fair tranſcript 
of the life of Jeſus Chriſt, in the rectitude of his true 
followers. Chriſtianity thus exhibited, 1s truth em- 
bodied ; there is then to be ſeen e fulneſs of the 


1724; HE 
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meaſure of the ftature of Chriſt, a full length figure, 


perfect and entire, in all it's beauty, grace, and pro- 


portion, equally commanding and attractive. The a 
beſt friends of chriſtianity are they Who plead 
it's cauſe in the manner I have ſuggeſted. While, 


therefore, learned men are meeting the common 


enemy in the field of ancient reſearch, and are 
bringing out of their ſtore, things new and old, let 
it be your united endeavour, to tread in the ſteps 
of our maſter, and to ſerve his cauſe by living 6 
| him. Let each of us exert himſelf to diſarm the 
enemies of our faith of that weapon of ſatire which 
is ever bringing us to ſhame; and do away the 
reproach, that, whatever may be ſaid to the honour 
of individuals, yet as a body, the chriſtian world 


is marked by a peculiar and barefaced depravity : 
that with doctrines, precepts, and examples tranf- 
cending all others in purity and excellence, their 


enormities are greater and more prevalent than in 
other parts of the world, and are become ſo inve- 
terate as to defy all remonſtrance. The argument 


drawn from thence againſt chriſtianity, I own, is 
not valid; it is however, common, and effectual; 


and guilt lies at the door of all that are acceſlary to 


it. To remove ſo great an evil, or much to leſſen 


it, is like going on the forlorn hope: and the ener- 


gy of individuals is apt to be damped by the great- 
neſs of the undertaking; for the virtue of any in- 


dividual is not the /ittle leaven that leaveneth the 
_ whole lump ; and what one man does by his great 


zeal 
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WE feal in the way of his duty, can avail but little, if 
any thing, as an incentive to general imitations | 
Let us however for our comfort reflect, that in 
WW /iving to rhe TY we are certain of a reward, 


- Thus much I have . een There is 
no particular duty or obligation which may not be 
W ſaid to come under the idea of living to the Lord. 
This may be ſaid of temperance or ſelf-denial: in 
WE the language of the goſpel, it is taking up our croſs 
= 41d following him, and to the ſame purpoſe are the 
words of the apoſtle Paul concerning the enemies of 
ne croſs of Chriſt. You will live to the Lord by 
= cheriſhing benevolence to all men; by living in peace 
W with them; by conſidering one another, by making 
an imaginary change of ſituation, by conceiving what 
you would reaſonably expect from others, and 
Y rendering the ſame to them. This law of nature 
is alſs the law of Chriſt, and he claims our partieu- 
lar attention to it as a mark of our reſpe& to him» 
ſelf. Ye are my diſciples if ye have loue one to another. 
Paul, in this part of his epiſtle to the Romans, 
reproved their religious diſſenſion; and what 
is diſſenſion, but a ſelfiſh thing, pretending, it may 
be, to live unto the Lord more perfectly than others, 
yet more influenced by a party ſpirit and ſpeaking 
perverſe things to draw away diſciples; it is mind- 
ing our own things, rather than the things that are 
Chriſt's. The things that are his, are not our think- 
> exactly alike; but our being of one and the 


$ Ce ſame 
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fame amiable ſpirit, drawing together, amidſt all 
our different opinions, to the great point of living 
to him, each following his own judgment, but 
ready to unite in what is more decidedly a mark 
of our attachment to him. And could a better 
reaſon be given, or one that more exactly applies 
to every thing in which chriſtians differ from each 
other, than that which the apoſtle has ſuggeſted; 
that though truth cannot be on . oppoſite ſides, yet 
each party may be well inclined to it, and think 
themſelves in poſſeſſion of it ; that to the Lord, one 
man may obſerve a particular day, thinking it his 
duty; and that to the Lord or from the ſame ref 
pet for him, another man, conceiving himſelf at 
liberty, may think it even his duty not to obſerve i. 
It was thus with the converts at Rome; but not 
making that candid allowance for each other, the 15 
unity of their ſpirit, that moſt perfect bond of peace, 
was broken; and thus, that, which was of infinitely | 
greater moment than any point in diſpute, or than 
any uſage in which they differed, fell a ſacrifice to 
contention. Thus the liberality of the chriſtian was i 
loſt in the deriſion or fury of the bigot: thus the 
acrimony. of perſons, full of themſelves, and bent 
upon the indulgence of their own ill humour, 
uſurped the place of that benignity, which is among 
the brighteſt excellences of the chriſtian character. 
Let this mild conciliating benignity of temper rule 
in our hearts. While we reject, and even expoſe 


error, let us do honour to the virtues chat may be 
| blended 


"out 
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f | blended with it: and be more diſpoſed to join in 
W what is out of all diſpute, than to deviate into 
me crooked paths of controverſy, where we ſoon 
Ws loſe fight of what is moſt deſerving of our attention. 
2 | Charity, in this refined and enlarged ſenſe, is the 
only ſovereign remedy. for this ſad diſesſe in the 
Wy chriſtian church; a diſcaſe, not ſo much of the 
head, as of the heart. Let the heart be ſet right, 
ve ſhould then come nearer in our opinions, and as 
for any remaining differences, they would only, like 
diſcords in muſick, render the piece more perfect. 


Another clafs of duties, upon which I cannot now 
Wy dwell, but which ought not to be paſſed over in 
WT filence, contains our obligations to reſpeR the per- 
WT fections and government of the Almighty. You 
W cannot have forgotten that ſpirit of devotion which 
5 was ever alive in our Lord's own breaſt, and which he 
aimed to communicate to his followers. Whenever 
ce wiſdom with which he ſpoke, or the wonders which 
5 he wrought in the view of the people, excited their 
W aſtoniſhment, he drew their attention from himſelf, 
ss that ſupreme intelligence and power, of whic!: 
he was only the mediator. You will be then living to 
him, when you enter into his views in this reſpeR, 
and tread in his ſteps, ever ready to engage in the 
: worſhip of God, as the ſource of all power, wiſdom 
and goodneſs, continuing at ſtated times in his 
emple, in breaking of bread and in Prager. 1 
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of this 12 perſons more fly attached ta 


him, and better friends ta themſelves, - than thoſe 
can be, who either defert publick worſhip, or at. 
tend upon it with reluctance. Surely to live without 
God would be to live in darkneſs; convenient, 
perhaps, to the worthleſs and depraved; but the 
dread of every cultivated and virtuoys mind, And 


who can calculate the magnitude, or extent of 


that confuſion and violence which would over- 


whelm ſociety, if atheiſm were to become as pre- 


valent as ſome would have it? What curb upon 
the paſſions could be expected from vague ideas 
of fate, chance, or any of thoſe empty founds, 
hes cover either che moſt ee mne 


d 4 wa 4-4 


W of N a being as God, nf his provideuts 


and of his juſtice in a future ſtate, has been 4 
powerful though imperfe& reſtraint upon vice, and 
how would wickedneſs triumph, if this barrier were 


entirely thrown down! We have, indeed, of late 


heard atheiſm pleading, rather awkwardly, the cauſe 
of the amiable virtues, and hiding it's horrid features 
under the maſk of a ſuperior benevolence to the 
world, But this pretended union of atheiſm with 
virtue cannot laſt long: nature hath made them 
irreconcileable, and they muſt part. Virtue, truly 


and properly ſo called, will diſdain ſuch an alliance; 


and bitter experience will inform individuals, and 
proclaim aloud in all communities, that there 
1 ein 
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gan be no integrity of character, no comfort to 
the human mind, no order and ſtability for govern- 
ments, but in a conviction that verily there is @ God 
that judgeth in the earth. It will appear that though 
ſuperſtition may have produced ſad effects in the 
world, atheiſm would be infinitely more fruitful of 
cuil: for men would then be at their full liberty, 
to live and die and to inflict death, as they pleaſed. 


Having ſeep in what manner our religion would 
diſpoſe of the active part of life, we may now look 
into the ſcene of thoſe ſufferings, which go before 
our diſſolution, and learn how to conduct ourſelves 
in it, It is a maxim of the goſpel, that we are not 
our own, Upon this principle all our duties are 
founded: and as by this, we are expected to re- 
gulate all our purſuits, ſo upon the ſame ground 
we are taught to meet adverſity, and to bear it pa- 
tiently. Thope it is needleſs to dwell much upon this 
point, or to ſhew how great would be the preſump- 
tion, that could ſuggeſt under what circumſtances 
it might be lawful for a perſon to terminate his ſuf- 
ferings by a voluntary death. Such things have, 
indeed, been permitted, and eyen taught and extoll- 
ed in the heathen world, by their philoſophers; but we 
have not ſo learned Chriſt; this is not our valour = 
ſurely, and indeed the examples of this ſort, handed 
| down to us as acts of heroiſm, were but inſtances of 
weakneſs and deſpair, Thoſe who have lived to the 
Lord, will better know how to die to him. They 
will not take upon them to preſcribe a limit either 
tothe number or duration of their troybles; but will 
view 
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view them, and ſuffer them to accumulate without 


any ſuch violent effort to throw them off. If is the Wil © 
Lord, let him do as ſeemeth good unto him, is the lan- * 
guage moſt becoming, and let it be our part to meet 
death, atthat time only, and under that form, which | 
| he is pleaſed to ordain. In thus letting our patience b 
have it's perfe work; not ſeeking our change, but Ip 
Waiting for it, in the courſe of nature, with calm bs 
reſignation to the will of God, and in a firm truſt | 4 
| that he is able to keep what we have committed to * 
him; in doing this, we die wnio the Lord. But b 
there are caſes in which we may, in ſome ſenſe, be I 
acceſſary to our own death; and though not allowed A 
to ſeek in the grave a refuge from our trouble, yet we 8 
may, and ought to ſeek there, if neceſſary, a protc- 


tion to our virtue. To die martyrs to our integrity, 
ſhould there be occaſion, is one of the plaineſt and 
moſt peremptory injunctions in the goſpel. It does not 
allow us to plead in our excuſe a compulſion from 
any human authority, or power, either in denying i | 
chriſtian principles, or in going in direct oppoſition I 
to any moral duty ; and whenever the authority of 
man, and that of God, are thus in competition, 
there ought to be no heſitation which to obey, let 
the danger be what it will. Heaven then ſends us a 
diſcharge, a diſcharge far more honourable than that 
by natural diſeaſe; it takes us away from internal fut- 
fering far worſe than death, and calls us to receive 
' thoſe peculiar honours which it has reſerved for 
the more eminent diſplays of fidelity and virtue. 
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our ſtrength, or encountering danger in benevolent 
ſervices to the world. As he himſelf came, 707 to be 


5 | miniſtered unto, but to miniſter, ſo, every true fol- 


lower of him, will live to be uſeful, or endeavour to 
be ſo, in that way, which Providence has marked 


Z | out for him. In ordinary caſes, the ſervice to be 
rendered, may be attended with little or no danger. 
But there may be emergencies, where the caſe is 
WE urgent, or when ſome perſons, if any good is to be 


done, muſt inſtantly ſummon up their fortitude z 


I and not let the opportunity be loſt in little debates 
WE with fear, or in cold calculations of danger in the 
attempt. Such prudence as this, never to be rouſed 
WT into aQtion, ever throwing the burthen upon others, 


and ſhrinking from every perſonal hazard, is fit for 


- no benevolent undertaking ; it will live and die 1o0 
8 | itſelf, Such a perſon will not lay down: hrs life for the 
W brethren. Circumſtances alone can determine, in- 
X | deed, in what caſes this would be our duty, or when 
* | we would be fairly called upon to make ſuch a ſa- 


crifice to the good of others. ' The heart, perhaps, 
would determine betten than the judgment in ſuch 
caſes: and until they ſhall occur, let ys do that 
good, and perform that ordinary ſervice, where the 
little trouble or hazard attending it muſt render the 
omiſſion without excuſe. = 


Thus admirably is the goſpel adapted to 
inform us how we may live and die in the 
manner moſt becoming us: to ſtrengthen and 
enlarge our faculties. and to ſurniſp us thirougl- 

i 
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y for every good word and work. The groufid 
work of all is humility, This virtue which makes 
no. figure in the gentile philoſophy, is the very 
baſis of the chriſtian ſyſtem, and with great reaſon, 
for wherever the mind is truly humble, it's way is 
open to every excellent attairimerit, both ſpecula- 
tive and practical. All vice, when traced to it's 
ſource, is a ſort of ſelfiſhneſs ; and all virtue, a 
proof of our N over it. G's 


'Go to kim, therefore, whom ye call your 41 
and learn of him to be meek and lowly in heart: 
and where can you meet him to ſo much advantage 
as at his table; where faith places him before you 

in the mild luſtre of his amiable virtues while on 
earth, going about doing good, and humbling him- 
ſelf even unto the death of the croſs? And can you 
want inducements to follow him, when, with. his 
death, you connect his reſurrection, his preſiding 
care of his church, and the preparation he is mak- 
ing, in his ſeemingly long abſence, to return in the 
plenitude of power and goodneſs to reward thoſe 
who have lived and died to him rather than to them- 
ſelves; for to this end, he died and roſe again, that 
le might bwnkhord, both of the dead and of the living. 
Impreſſed by theſe truths, let us live no longer to 
ourſelves, but to him who died for us and roſe again; 
for if to live be Chriſt, Men our death will be our great 
gain. With theſe words, comfort yourſelves and 


comfort one another, until mere comforts ſhall yaniſh 
with 


* 
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with your afflictions, and terminate in Joy 1 un- 
ſpeak able and Ty: 125 oo, 


* 


ADDRESS TO THE COMMUNICANTS. 


AFTER the diſcourſe you have heard I have leſs 
need to dwell upon the obſervations uſually at- 
tached to the celebration of the ſupper. By ſhew- 
ing forth the death of Chriſt, you call to your 
recollection every thing that can give him pre- 
eminence in your eſteem, and every thing which it 
is your duty, and which it ought to be your choice, 
to reduce to practice. The intention of the ordi- 
nance is not ſo much, that we ſhould mourn over 
a tragic repreſentation of his ſufferings, or to call 
forth our feelings by a pathetick exhibition of what 
he underwent ; but rather, that we may take into 
deep conſideration the cauſes of thoſe ſufferings, 
and the practical effects which they ought to pro- 
duce in our tempers and lives. The vices of the 
world brought him into it; not vice under this or 
that ſhape, but vice of every ſort; and to this end 
he died and roſe again, that he might be our Lord, 
might have ſuch a dominion over us, as to prevail 
upon us, fo ceaſe to do evil, and learn to do well. 
Here let us renew our reſolutions, and recruit that 
ſtrength which our inattention ſuffers to be im- 
paired, Let his croſs be our crucifixion to this 
world, that is, as to every inordinate purſuit of it. 
Let us look to him for a pattern of every virtue, 
D d carried 
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carried to it's higheſt pitch of perfeQtion, and hum- 
bly reſolve, by the help of God, to get nearer to 
our ſtandard. We may then apply to ourſelves, 
all his gracious prefniſes: and how happily are they 
adapted to all our wants; to the grievances under 
which we labour, and 'to all that pure and exalted 
55 pleaſure which we cannot but defire, and hope to 
enjoy in greater perfection, and in ſome more ſettled 
abode.! 5 


SERMON 


137 > 
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Enter into * gates with thankſgiving and into his 
= courts with praiſe. 


M A N 18 | fo entirely formed for 1 that ir. 


W excluded from it, he is loſt to every purpoſe of his 


being. How would he get over the helpleſs ſtate 
of infancy, without the tenderneſs, the experience 
and the induſtry of parents or friends to perform 
thoſe neceſſary offices, of which he is incapable ? If 


. | | he is deſerted, his breath ſoon returns, and all the 


ends of his appearance in this world are defeated. 
And if by the affiſtance received, he advances in 
life and experiences the growing vigour of all his 
powers, he ſtill finds himſelf incapable of living 
ſeparately and is in no condition to ſet up for in- 
dependency : he muſt not fly from his fellow- 
creatures, but unite with them. He will ever re- 
quire their aid to ſupply his immediate wants, and to 
procure him the conveniencies of life. The {kill 


and labour neceſſary for the purpoſe do not fall to 


D d 2 his 
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bis ſhare. The whole buſineſs and cxconomy of 


life being too extenſive for the time and abilities of 


any individual, he will want ſome to prepare food 
for him; others, to, provide kim with a decent and 
convenient dreſs; others again, to build a com- 


— 
4 — * — ng 7 — 


nius or inclination may have led him. 


And as no n or pleaſure can Þs acquired, 


litude. Each has a reference to ſociety, and cannot 


— — 
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ſurrounding obſervers to make it the object of their 
attention? What would riches avail a man ina 
ſequeſtered ſtate, without having any perſons about 
him to ſee his abundance, to partake of it, or to 
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pleaſures, how mean and contemptible are they 


't | all ideas of friendſhip and hoſpitality. They then 
i loſe their beſt reliſh, at leaſt with all perſons of 


44 degrading the enjoyment of man into the indut- 
gence of a brute, 


If we view the mind of man, we fhall find ſociety 
to be equally convenient and neceſſary for him- 
The vigour and perfection of this nobler part cannot 

af n 


modious dwelling for him, while he himſelf fal- 
lows that particular employment, to which his g&- 


fo neither can it be enjoyed in a ſtate of perfect ſe | 


be enjoyed in a ſeparation from it. Where wauld 
be the pomp of human greatneſs, if there were no 


aſſiſt in the expenditure, And as for the lower 


in themſelves, but eſpecially when ſeparated from 


Wo rational ſentiments and of generous tempers, as 
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be attained, preſerved, or improved, in any great de- 


gree, by. his unaſſiſted endeavours. If you ſend him to 


the deſert, he is a plant torn up from it's roots; the 


| form may remain, but every noble faculty droops 


and withers. The underſtanding, whatever be the 
natural force of it, can make a figure only in ſociety, 
or by the culture it receives there. His own pow- 
ers of invention will carry him but a little way. 
He muſt borrow light from thoſe around him, to 

correct his many miſtakes, and to render him more 
expeditious and ſucceſsful in his enquiries. Even 


after the greateſt ſucceſs imaginable, the ſatisfac- 


tion will be but imperfect if it be not divided; he 
muſt communicate the reſult of his enquiries, and 
render them pleaſing and uſeful to others, if he 


would gain any honour from them, or enjoy, in 
the moſt perfect manner, the beſt pleaſure they in- 


ſpire. If he had none to join in the ſearch, or to 


ſhare the fruits of his diſcoveries, there would be 
wanting one great inducement to ſtudy and con- 


templation, and one great ſatisfaction the beſt cal- 
culated to reward it. He might aſcend to heaven 
and from thence hehold with admiration the or- 


der of the ſtars and the beauty of the univerſe, but 


he would ſtill want ſome to be with him, with whom 
he might converſe on the ſubject, ſome to whom he 
might deſcribe or relate the things he had ſeen; 
otherwiſe the ſatisfaction would remain imperfeR. 


We may aſcend ſtill higher and ſee how neceſlary 


it is that man ſhould live in ſociety. Without it, 
| he 
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he cannot feel the affections, or exerciſe the virtues 
of a man, To attain theſe purpoſes, he muſt dwell 
among men. This union with them, is the ſource 
from which are derived the very exiſtence of his 
happieſt emotions ; not only the better part, but 
almoſt the whole of his moral character. Thaſe 
Virtues in particular, which our religion moſt 
5 earneſtly recommends, as of the greateſt excel 
lence and uſe, and which render us perfect as our 
Father in heaven is perfect, theſe, I ſay, ſuppoſe the 
connection I am ſpeaking of, Juſtice and fidelity, 
candour and generoſity, forgiveneſs of injuries 
compaſſion and all other teſtimonies of benevolence, 
ſuppoſe that we are ſurrounded by beings like our: 
ſelves, who give us opportunities, either by ther 
good or ill behaviour, by their happineſs or mulery, 
to teſtify our benevolence towards them. 


5 Ouridevotion towards the Almighty is alſo of 1 
Tocial nature, As all other ſchemes of action, er- 
.Joyment and pleaſure draw people together, ſo 
does this. It is not ſufficient, that we confine this 
devotional employment to the ſtated times of ou! 
retirement; for by a principle or diſpoſition in ou! 
nature, we ſeek for communion inthis, as in any 
other caſes. Accordingly in all ages, and in al 
nations, and under every various form of religion, 
this circumſtance of aſſembling together has been 
invariably retained. Men have found that by thus 
. Uniting, they have been more deeply iprelſe ; 

ana, 
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and, by a natural impulſe, they have always ſought 
for fellowſhip with one another in acts of devotion. 
Theſe impreſſions from nature are confirmed by 
Revelation, by the authority of it's precepts and 
the weight of example, particularly by that of the 
Pſalmiſt, who on all occaſions is full of the pleaſure 
he felt in the houſe and worſhip of God. Our Sa- 
viour, alſo, was the moſt eminent pattern of this 
devotional frame; and while we retain any 
reſpect for ſuch authorities, and feel in any de- 
gree their elevation of mind, we ſhall be ready to 
enter into God's gates with thankſerving and into his 
courts with praiſe. Theſe obſervations on the con- 
nection of man with ſociety, on his immediate de- 
pendance upon it, and on the advantages which, 
in every view, he derives from it, are of uſe to thoſe 
who conſider them. They tend. to humble our 
pride, by ſhewing, how great and extenſive is our 
dependance even upon our fellow-creatures; and 
they coincide with the deſign of this diſcourſe, which 
is to diſplay the goodneſs of God, and to ſhew that 
all the advantages we enjoy, by whatever means 
they may be conveyed to us, are the effects of his 
bounty, and motives to the exerciſe of this grati- 
tude, the moſt reaſonable, and moſt delightful em- 
ployment in this life, and the object of our pleaſ- 
ing expectation and hope in the world to come. 


"bs a proof that it is the moſt reaſonable ſervice, 
let us briefly take a W ſurvey of the good- 
neſs 
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neſs of God; that gerte and beſt of parents, who | 
bas an uniform diſpoſition to communicate happineſs i 
to all beings capable of enjoying it; a diſpoſition, 

| however, not moved by neceſſity, nor acting with. 
out diſcernment, but regulated in all it's opers 
tions by unerring wiſdom. As proofs of this good- 
neſs, may I not appeal to conſtant obſervation and 
experience? Do we not obſerve and feel that there 
is much pleaſure and happineſs diſtributed through 
the world in general, but eſpecially among the 
children of men? The body, and the mind dif 
play great benevolence even in their formation. In 
each there is the moſt excellent contrivance for our 
ſafety and delight: there is no uſeleſs incumbrance; 
every thing is formed and diſpoſed of in fuch a 
manner as to contribute to our advantage. We 
are moreover placed in a fituation perfectly ſuited 
to our formation, and every thing neceſſary either 
to our being or to our well being, is provided to 
our hands; accordingly we love life and are un [ f Z 
willing to part with it, which certainly would not 
be the caſe, were the general amount of human 
miſery larger than the ſum of human happineſs ; or 
were the evils of life more and greater than the bl 

_ ings we enjoy. For our beneſit chiefly the fun 
riſes, the rains deſcend, and the earth brings forth ber 
various fruits in their ſeaſon. Every element of 
nature is made ſubſervient to our eaſe, convenience 
and comfort, and appear to have been formed for 


our advantage. And it is the more effeQually to 
anſwer 
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anſwer this his gracious purpoſe towards us, that 
thoſe things which he has formed to be immediately 
neceſſary and uſeful, allure us to the uſe of them 
by the pleaſure they convey; and, on the contrary, 
that things which have a tendency to diſeaſe, or 
which might prove fatal to our life, have in general 


nothing to recommend them, but are made, by ſome 
means or other, to excite caution. And, as even thoſe 


WS things which are naturally agreeable and ſalutary 
3 may become hurtful when immoderately uſed, pain 
W is kindly excited to warn us of our danger, and to put 
us on our guard. 


* To ſhew further wich what kindneſs our very na- 
ure is framed, we may conſider the aid we derive 
from the benevolence of thoſe around us. Has not 
Cod ſhewn his goodneſs by exciting us, to do good 
q to each other? Hath he not cauſed an immediate 
. pleaſure to reward every act of ſervice we perform 
W to others; and to reward even the conſciouſneſs of 


baving deſired to do that ſervice when it was out of 


our power? Hath he not made the remembrance of 
every good deed, (provided it originated in the real 
benevolence of our hearts,) a valuable and a laſting 
ſatisfaction to us? Is it not from this natural kind- 


neſs in our very compoſition, that every action of 
our's which is injurious to others becomes painful 
W t2 ourſelves; and that thoſe perſons are really the 
Lreateſt ſufferers, who are guilty of the injury what- 
i ever it bet For as no man can make another happy 
: E 0 without 
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without fecling an inwatd fatisFaiion, ſo no one can 
render a fellow-creature miſerable without the ſecret 
anguiſh of ſelf=condemnation. Nay, that wretch- 
edneſs to which we have not been acceſſary, can- 
not but ſenfibly affect us; nor are we at caſe until 
we have loſt ſight of the diſtreſs, or have loſt the 
remembrance of it, or have done fomething. to re- 
| Heve it. Such is the benevolent conſtitution of 
our nature! And what is the natural inference ref: 
| pecting it's great Author? Having furniſhed us with 
fuch powers to do good, and prompted us by our 
humanity to exert them to relieve, to comfort, and 
to make each other happy, can we be juſt to hin, 
without pronouncing him abundant in goodneſs, and 
the . 1. our moſt fervent wann de * perk. 


Let it be no imptation upon Jl goodneſs, that 
our happineſs here is ſo imperfect. Much of that 
imperfection ariſes from our own miſtakes concerning 
| happineſs, and from our own miſconduct in the pur- 
| ſuit of it. Setting theſe errors afide, our feliciy 
would be much greater than it is, and more anſwer- 
able to the divine benevolence towards us; but flill 
far from being perfect; for that cannot be, while we 
have this connection with a frail and corruptible bo- 
dy, or with beings like ourſelves, having a law in- 
deed, but not fubje to it's authority. In ſuch a 
ſtate as this happineſs cannot be complete; diſeaſe 
and death muſt attend the groſs compoſition of our 


bodies; and fin, with ſome degree of 1 it's pernicious 
e 79 f effeds 
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; i, and under every unfavourable appcarance, has 


& 


fſefts upon ourſelves and others, will hardly be ex- 
cluded from a world like the preſent ; where the paſ- 
ſions are ſo much ſtronger than the judgment, and 


too powerful for the authority of conſcience to re- 
W {train them. If there muſt be ſuch a creature as man 
in the great ſyſtem of nature, theſe memorials of his 


weakneſs and imperfection muſt and will attend him. 


Nothing but a continual change or ſuſpenſion of the 
laws of nature can prevent them. If it be aſked, why 
did our Creator place us in this fituation among his 


works, rather than in a more perfect one, we can- 


. not tell at preſent, neither are we concerned to 
know. Our proper concern is to know and under- 
W and the ſituation we are in, and to conduct our- 
I | ſelves 1 in the beſt manner we can, and not to amuſe 
HA ourſelves with uſeleſs enquiries which do not belong 
; to us. It ought to ſatisfy us, that God has furniihed 
as all with the neceſſary means of rendering ourſelves _ 
2 happy upon the whole : and if ſo, what more ought 


we to demand, or why ſhould We Murmur at our 
uation ? 


Such is the language of reafon and piulofophy. | 


But as chriſtians, it is our happineſs that we can 
ſolve our doubts much better, and comfort one ano- 


: ther with the more ſatisfactory and animating language 
of the goſpel. We learn from thence, that God has 


at no time given up the reins of his government; 
that the world, amidſt all the ſceming confuſion of 


Ee 2 not 
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not been deſerted by the maker of it; for after hays 


ing at ſundry times and in divers manners, ſpoken to 


the fathers by the prophets, he at laſt ſent his ſon ; not 
to ſave men from bodily diſeaſes, or from that ſen- 
tence of death which is common to all men; but to 


fave them from ſin, a more fatal enemy to the peace 


and happineſs of the world; to aſſure them, that 
when they have finiſhed their courſe here, they have 
gone through but a very ſmall part of the vaſt dura- 1 
Aon allotted them; that there is another world, where | . 
the government of God will be ſeen in a more perfect M 
light ; where the conduct of the deity will be more 


perfectly explained, and all our perplexity ſhall give 


way to the cleareſt demonſtrations of wiſdom and 


goodneſs, Upon theſe. principles, there is nothing 
in the evils of the preſent life, but what we may ob- 


ſerve, and even feel, without any interruption to that 


joy and gratitude which his innumerable favours de- 
mand from us. Has not. the goſpel brought life and 


immortality to light? Has it not taught an eaſy and 
. certain method of obtaining it? Have we it not in 


our power, after a few years, to exchange the im- 
perfect ſatisfactions of the preſent ſtate, for the ſupe- 
riour happineſs and glory of the future, to drop this 
vile body for a building eternal in the heavens, to 
obtain an exemption from every ſort of pain and 
ſorrow, and to have every valuable ſatisfaction in- 
creafed to the full extent of our capacity? 


3 


Are not theſe, I ſay, the reviving allurances given 
b us? We certainly then have no room to complain; 


ment of it. It is not only a reaſqnable ſervice, but 
hold a diſtinguiſhed place, on account of the pleaſure 


W of it; or we view his purity with ſentiments of hu- 
W miliation and ſorrow for having become ſo offenfive 


of fearful expeQation from it. But in the emo- 


We ſee him, while ordering the affairs of all the va- 


= our intereſt, and providing i in the beſt manner for it. 
1 not this enough to fill us with pleaſing ideas, and 
W a ſufficient motive to unite with cach other, in our 
common thanks to the fountain of life, health, and 
Happineſs | ? 


Gratitude to God is not only habe at the time 
we expreſs it, but has an uſeful tendency upon all 
occaſions. It animates us in every duty; it gives a 
rcliſh to our enjoyments, and relieves us in ſorrow, 


LY 
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every ſhadow of objection to the divine goodneſs va- 
= niſhes, and religious gratitude, after all that has been 
= faid againſt the preſent ſtate, is the proper employ- 


a delightful one. Among the ſeveral affections which 
we exerciſe in our devotion, our gratitude and joy 


derived from them. In other parts of our devotion, 
we contemplate the majeſty of God, and ſtand in awe 
to it, or we acknowledge his juſtice, with ſome degree 
W tions of joy and gratitude there is pleaſure. We 
I | behold unerring wiſdom deviſing ſchemes for our 
= good, and Omnipotence engaged to execute them. 


rious and diſtant parts of the creation, attentive to 
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33 


by buildin g, on our former experience of his good- 
neſs, the bleſſed and animating hope O's it t will never 


- fail. 


= | This ait of thankſgiving comes further recom· 


mended to us, as a part of that employment which 


is reſerved for good minds in the world to come. 


We profeſs to be candidates for the heavenly ſtate, 
and expect our happineſs there to be more abundant 
and perfect. From the ideas given us of it in the 
goſpel, we hope that, in a manner not perfectly con- 
ceived at preſent, God will impart more of his good- 
neſs, awaken more lively emotions, and engage us 
more than ever in theſe ſacrifices of praiſe. Glorious 


hope indeed, to thoſe who are really able to enjoy 


it! Who can enter into the view with faith unfeigned, 


and with a conſciouſneſs of a diſpoſition for happi- 


| neſs of ſuch a nature! Glorious proſpect indeed, of 
inhabiting in due time a nobler building, of ſeeing 
no longer as through a glaſs darkly, and of uniting 
with the vaſt aſſembly of angels and juſt men made 


perfeR, in a more ample experience of divine good- 


neſs, and in giving vent to the gratitude which it 


inſpires. - Thoſe who are really animated by ſuch 


a hope, will anticipate the pleaſure, and become 


better qualified for the enjoyment of it. Bleſſed are 


they in 'whoſe heart ſuch a diſpoſition is formed. 


They will be ſtill praiſing God; they will wazck at 
his gates, and wait at the poſts of his doors; they will 
think themſelves happy in his temple, and will con- 
nine 


o 
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tinue Rredfe oft in the chr af doctrine and fellowſhip, 


in breaking of bread and in prayer, partaking thereof 
with gladneſs and fingleneſs of heart, praiſing God. 


May the Lord add daily to his church more of ſuch 


members, inſtead of chriſtians by name only, who 


reſort thither, indeed, but ſeemingly not from choice; 


who have no willing thoughts to beſtow, nor any at- 
fection to exerciſe on this delightful ſubject. Let 


ſuch go to their own element. Let them return to 


the cares of the world, to their more favourite amuſe- 
ment, and to the purſuit of their contemptible plea- 


ſures. But let them be aſked, if they believe in a 
future life, what they think of it? Or what there i is 
in the nature of their enjoyments to prepare them 


for it? Their pleaſures will ſoon be at an end; their 


riches will avail them nothing; and if they have only 
a conſtrained attention to the principles and duties 
of religion, or if they have no turn, no reliſh for 
them, where is their proviſion for another world? 
What is their hope, but the hope of the hypoerite, 


which inſtead of being an anchor to the ſoul, will 
prove like the ſpider's web, affording them no con- 
ſolation at the time when they will ſtand moſt in need 
of it, in death and the judgment to come ? 
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Dey unto 4 uttereth ſpeech, and night unto nigh 


Ir þ hath pleated God to confer upon man 7 firſt 
diſtinction among the inhabitants of this lower world. 


around us; to hear the language they impart, and to 


of nature is, to all attentive obſervers of it, an inex- 


They carry fuch conviction with them, that they are 
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ſheweth nene. 


For us he hath reſerved the giſt of underſtanding, 
whieh enables us to fix our attention on the objeds 


reflect upon the ideas they excite in us. The frame 


hauſtible fund of entertainment, and in all it's paris 
is fitted to adminiſter the moſt pleaſing exerciſe to the 
underſtanding, and to the affections of our hearts. 


here repreſented, by an elegant figure, as if endued 
with animating powers of argument and perſuafion- 
The ſubject of our preſent attention is to be that in- 
ſtructive appearance, the revolution of day and night; 
common, indeed, but nevertheleſs worthy of our re- 
gard, on account of the 1 important advices which it 

conſtantly 


uu ntly brings, and which it repeats, though to 


1 their beauty, and deaf to the voice that would in- 


YH day and night, by following each other in a regular 


g few think them worthy of their attention: others who 
have thought upon them return, perhaps but ſeldom, 


theſe leſſons are, I ſhall now attempt to lay before you; : 
and may God ſeal them upon each of our bearts 


When we look attentively on the frame of the world; 
it naturally leads up our thoughts to the original 
cauſe of it; for it is evidently of ſuch a nature that 
1 We 
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world chat eares very little for them: One might 
magine, indeed, that a contemplation of the works 
Jof God, on account of the dignity it gives to our 
nature, and of tlie rational ſatisfaction inſeparable 
WE from it, ſhould become one of our moſt ſtated and 
g agreeable employments. Yet ſuch is the weakneſs of 
our minds, that whenever appearances grow familiar 
WT to us, we become indifferent to them; the agreeable 
3 impreſſions they once made are no more; we con- 
tract a ſort of inſenſibility, that renders us blind to 


ſtruct and entertain us. Thus the revolutions of 


ſuceeſſion, make but feeble impreſſion upon perſons 
in general: theſe are old appearances and, therefore, 


5 | to the view, to lay their minds open, afid fenew the 
impreſſion. But whatever alterations our minds may 

undergo, the works of God remain the ſame; ſo far 
; at leaſt, that they loſe nothing in the force and i im- 
portanee they always offer to our attention. What 


The firſt is eoricerning the alaighty power of God. 
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we cannot fangs it to exiſt, by neceſſity ; that can 
be ſaid only of God, of whom are all things. | To 
| ſuppoſe that this world could give being to, itfelf is 
abſurdly to confound cauſe and effect together: : there: 
fore every ſucceſſion of day and night which alten 
the appearances of nature, muſt proclaim this truth 
alſo, that it had a beginning, and that f it is an eſſed 
of the irreſiſtible Nee of God. 


Men have racked their i invention to account as th 
origin and formation of things, by hypotheſes of ther 
own, without having recourſe to an intelligent cauſe; 
but they have ever expoſed their ignorance. of what 
they pretended to explain; and after all they have faid 
about the concourſe. of atoms, and. about the eir· J 
enhtion of a celelial matter, nature is as s much ur 
are « denſer 8 effects of Rania n og 60 that 
we ſhall never have recourſe to any principle ſo free 
from exception, as that laid down in the. ſacred 
writings, that all things have been created by God. 
Thus we are told that e heavens declare the aa of 
God, and the firmament ſheweth his handy work; an 
St. Paul, ſpeaking to the Romans, pronounces thell 
ignorance of God to be without excuſe, for by it 
things that are made, the cauſe might be clearly un- 
derſtood, even his eternal power and Godhead: This 
power of, God is no leſs concerned in the govern” 
ment of nature. It is a great miſtake; though a com- 


mon one, to * that the ſeveral parts of the 
univerſe 
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univerſe being once formed, and put in motion, have 
then no further dependance upon the great artiſt; or 
to think that each of them will purſue it's courſe and 
preferve it's order, without any immediate influence 
from God. The more attentively we conſider things, 
me more reaſon may we ſee to reject the ſuppoſition ; 
for this earth and the other great bodies in the fabrick 
of the world, are in their nature inactive, and there- 
fore require ſome external force to be impreſſed upon 
them, as long as they continue in motion; and every 
time the earth places us under the-beams of the ſun, 
or withdraws us from them, we may conſider the di- 
vine power as much concerned in producing theſe 
regular effects, as in giving birth to nature at firſt. 
And here let us ſtand for a moment and contemplate 
this wonderful operation! Were we to confine our 
attention, even to the ſmalleſt inſect, it would lead 
us to think with admiration upon the . 


And if be ſinalleſt effects vhorged from a power 
inconceivable, what ſhall we lay, when we enlarge 
our view, and conſider the greateſt ? When we come 

to think upon the power which is equal to the forma- 
tion and eaſy management of our globe, how doth 
the wonder increaſe! And ſtill more ate we aſtoniſhed 
when we take in that ſyſtem, of which it is but a ſmall 
Part. But even here, or in a view of our ſyſtem, we 
have comprehended but a ſmall portion of his works ; 
for what is our ſyſtem to that infinity of ſpace, where 
are worlds and ſyſtems without number! When we 
E thus 
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thus ook into the bined: extent- of his works, 


and think upon the agency exerted over the whole, 


what room is here for aſtoniſhment! And whom ſhall 


we liken to the Almighty ? How little can the power 
of man perform, even when collected together, and 
aſſiſted by all the contrivances of art! What can they 
do in campariſon with that Being, wheſe energy ex: 
tends through the whole univerſe, to which we can 
aſſign no bounds. Who can by ſearching fend out 
Ged, or who can yoo out the 0 undo eine 


The e of day and night PTS us, all 
of the goodneſs of God. He produces theſe great ef 
ſects, nat to make an aſtentatious ſhew of his ſtrength 
but to render the worlds he has made conducive to 
the ſupport, convenience, and pleaſure of their ſeveral 
inhabitants, This is a truth which nature proclaims 
probably, in every part of the univerſe. We ha 
reaſon to'think ſo, becauſe it is really the caſe in this 


part to which we belong, The goodneſs. of God 


has ſtamped it's amiable impreſſions all around us. 
Every thing is framed to be uſeful, and that kindly 
influence is maintained by him who gave it at firlt 
We, with the various beings around us, partake ol 
it, in the air we breathe, in the food we live upon, 
and the convenient dreſs which covers and defends 
us. Every returning day makes freſh demands of 
our gratitude, by pouring upon us a great variety of 
undeſerved bleſſings. Our nobler powers come forth 


gain with renewed vigour for cnquiry, contemp® 
tion 
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tion, and praiſe; the pleaſing anticipation of that time, 
when our ſpirits ſhall return to the God who gave 
them. 
| ſpreads before us the kind proviſion of our heavenly 
father to ſupport the being he has given us, and to 
render us as happy as the preſent ſtate will permit. 
With this view, he has appointed that glorious lumi- 
nary, the ſun, which warms the earth and unites with 
the other elements in making it fruitful; and while 
this beneficent work is going forwards, the riſing ſun 
awakens us to induſtry in our different ſtations, of 
| great uſe to ourſelves and the community, and ſweet- 
| enced by a variety of innocent entertainments. When 
ave retire boch from the buſineſs and enjoyments of 
life, the divine goodneſs attends us ſtill; for in that 
interval of reſt, our nature is only recruiting it's 
ſtrength, and fitting us to return to them with greater 


2.2.1 
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In the mean time, one day after another 


advantage. Thus when the body and mind have 


been ſufficiently fatigued, the ſhadows of the evening 
are drawn over us, and call us to repoſe; the morn- 


ing then comes on and gives us a ſort of reſurrection 
from the dead, and every power of action and enjoy- 
ment is ſet at liberty, that we may perform the duties, 

and enjoy the happineſs of human life. In ſhort, 


every part of nature, with which we are immediately 


connected, is framed for our advantage; and that 
gracious Being who formed the world is working 
for us at our right hand and at our left, though we 
cannot perceive him: the effects are viſible, though 
the cauſe be not ſo; and as often as the ſun riſes and 
ſets 
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ſets upon us, ſo often does the pleaſing evidence of 
the divine goodneſs prefent, irſelf, and demand our 
praiſe. Andi if we ſet our imagination at libertp, 
and let it range among thoſe innumerable worlds 
which preſent themſelves to us in the night ſeaſon ; if 
we conſider, to what an infinite variety of creatures 
this kind Providence may be extended, and be equally 
watchful for their happineſs; what an amiable idea 
muſt it give us of the Deity ! how fit to inſpire us 


with joy and to warm our hearts with grateful de- 
votion ! 


| In this 8 of day and night, we ought not 
to omit taking notice of the wiſdom of God. As the 
kind intentions of the Almighty beſpeak his goodneſs, 
ſo the contrivance to diffuſe it, is what we are to un- 
derſtand by his wiſdom. Wiſdom, whenever it is 
employed, muſt have happineſs for it's object; and 
when that is promoted by fit means, wiſdom ſhews 
itſelf to the utmoſt advantage. It would be endleſs 
for me to deſcend to a particular enumeration of the 
inſtances wherein the moſt admirable contrivance is 
diſplayed. Every object that contributes to our be- 
nefit, is wonderfully contrived for that end; and every 


evidence of divine goodneſs brings with it an inſe · | 


_ . parable proof of divine wiſdom ; they always attend 

each other, and appear in one view. But it may be 

obſerved in particular, with reſpect to that ſueceſſion 

of day and night, ſo neceſſary and convenient for us, 

that there is an admirable proviſion for it in the 1 
an 
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= ard poſition. of the earth, and in that motion into 
which it is thrown, In conſequence of theſe things, 
and of the properties of the ſurrounding air, there is 
an cafy and general diſtributien of light from the fun, 
and nothing is hid from the heat thereof. Theſe things 
bear conſtant witneſs to the Divine ſxill; and every 
perſon that underſtands it, muſt admire it as a ſine 
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_ contrivance;. well adapted to the nature and con- | 
dition of man, and of the other beings who are our 
=_ fellow-inhabi tants. 
"The avvoludiowes! day and night ought alſo to 
: remind us of ithe mercy of: God: - As tr anſgreſſors 
of the divine law, we have forfeited our exiſtence. | 


In many things we- offend: all. It is melancholy. to 
== think, that the precious time, which ought to im · 
= prove the characters of men, ſerves only to ren- 1 
der many of them more infamous; they live only 

to become more hardened in their vices; and ſue- 

ceeding days and nights furniſh new incidents to 

be inſerted in the long regiſter of their crimes: 
and though one would hope that this is not a ge- 
neral caſe, yet there are omiſſions of duty ſufficient 
to excite ſorrow in every breaſt: The lives of 
many. though not to be reckoned vicious, are yet 

far from being eminent for any virtues, being re- 
markable only for a ſort of neutrality, which makes 

| their character neither one thing nor the other; net> 

cher licentious nor temperate; neither uſctul to the 

world, nor doing any great harm in it. But what 


J would 
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I would' now take more particular notice of, is the 
too general inattention to the wonderful works of 
God. God having placed us in the midſt of fo 
magnificent and beautiful a ſtructure, and having 
rendered this part of it ſo convenient and delightful, 
he juſtly expects, that it ſhould often employ out 
grateful thoughts. Yet fo it is, we ſuffer the cares 
of this world, and a round of inſignificant amuſe- 
ments, to engroſs almoſt the whole of our attention; 
inſomuch that we ſeem to conſider the contempla- 
tion of the divine workmanſhip, as no part of our 
duty; and the pleaſure reſulting from it, as not 
worthy of our pains to obtain it. Thus the magni- 
ficence, the beauty, the order, the uſefulneſs of 
God's works, are in general loſt upon men, the 
only beings here capable of obſerving theſe things. 
This is the more inexeuſable when we conſider 
that the preſent age is an enlightened age, and that 
the ſyſtem of nature is now ſo much better under- 3 
ſtood, than it was formerly. For God, in the courſe FE 

ol his providence, has raiſed up a ſucceſſion of men, 
who have carried their reſearches with great ſuc- 
ceſs into many parts of nature, unfolding the ex- 
quiſite beauty of their ſtructure, and the wonder- | 
ful harmony of their operations, and yet, how dif- 
ficult is it for the works of God, even under theſe 
circumſtances, to engage our attention! One can 
more eaſily make allowance for the former times of 
ignorance, when men thought they cocld not better 
expreſs their admiration and gratitude, than by | 
making 
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making them the objects of their worſhip. Their 


leaſt their ſenſibility, their attention to objects 


around them, and the goodneſs of their diſpoſitions, 
whatever might be ſaid of their underſtanding : and, 
with all their errors, they are leſs to be blamed than 
WW. thoſe who have neither reverence for God, nor con- 
fideration for the works of his hands. Theſe may not 
be idolaters in the ſame ſenſe, but they are ſo in a 


worſe ſenſe, as making a god of their belly, and 


offering all their devotion to the worſt of idols, 
W their own fooliſh and hurtful paſſions. The ſound 
/ the viol and the harp is in their houſes, but they. 
eegard not the works of the Lord, nor conſider the 
oberations of his hands. Since this is the caſe, might 


not heaven with juſtice withdraw the powers ſub- 
jected to ſuch an abuſe, and ſhut up the great vo- 


lume of nature which lies open for inſtruction 2. 


And doth not every day, which repeats the won- 


ders of the divine hand, at once reproach the in- 
ſenſibility of our minds and magnify the divine 


compaſſion, which continues the faculties for- 
feited by our negligence and vices? Conſider— 


ing our guilt in this and other views of it, every 
portion of time meaſurcd out by day and night 


brings a new confirmation of this welcome truth 
that God is flow 10 anger and of great mercy. It 


becomes us therefore to be equally conſtant in the 


exerciſe of gratitude for this forbcarance and long 
wang; ; of repentance for our paſt errors; and of 


Gg e prayer 


miſguided piety had ſomething in it that ſnewed at 
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prayer for ſtrength to execute our purpoſes of 
better obedience. 


1 ſhall conclude this diſcourſe by reminding you 
of that great and finiſhing inſtruction which every 
ſucceeding day and night ought to impreſs upon our 
| hearts, I mean, the concluding ſcene of this world. 
We are here placed under a moral government; 
and intruſted with various talents for which we are 
| accountable to the great giver. He has placed the 
ſprings of our actions within ourſelves ; ; he has given 
us underſtanding to direct us, and a power to chooſe 
or reject the ſervice he expects from us. He has 
clearly placed before us our duty and our intereſt; 
and fully appriſed us of the different conſequences 
of our behaviour; his power, however, will not 
compel us either one way or the other; and the 
choice muſt remain with ourſelves. This we know 
and feel to be the caſe ; this' makes us paſs various 
judgments upon ourſelves, which, according to 
their nature, give us either pleaſure or pain. Theſe 
judgments however, are but anticipations of a more 
| awful and affecting ſentence, to be pronounced 
hereafter by the great obſerver of our ways. Such 
is the ſituation of us all, the moſt awful that can 
be conceived; and it is the more ſo for ths 
reaſon, that we have but a little while to remain in 
it: this ought to make our time precious, nor can 
we watch it's fleeting motion with too thoughtful and 
anxious attention. Every day addreſſes us in mov- 
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ing language if we would but liſten to it; tells us 


that life, even when lengthened out to it's greateſt 
extent, is but a vapour; that ſhort as the term of it 


is, a freſh deduction has been made from it; that 


the remaining number of our days is growing 
fewer and fewer; that we are bearing away on 
the rapid wings of time, towards that period, 


when we muſt ſto p, and retire from the view 
of all the living. Each day thus points at futurity, 


and directs our view to the end of all men, that we 


may lay it to heart; tells us that we muſt make room 


for thoſe who are coming after us; and that thus 


one generation muſt ſucceed another, until in the 
mean time the fabrick of the globe itſelf ſhall draw 
near it's awful change. One great alteration it has 


already undergone; and another remains, though 


in a different manner. From what we know of it's 
preſent condition that change is not improbable; 


and as to the ſacred writings, in what manner they 
have ſpoken of it's deſtiny, we all know ; for as the 
# world being formerly cwerflowed with water pe- 
= 7:/hed, ſo the heavens and the earth which now are, 
by the ſame word are kept in ſtore, reſerved unto fre 
againſt the day of Judgment and perdition of ungodly 
men. 


Then the awful day comes on, whcn he who 
raiſed this theatre on which we act our parts, and 
who has wiſely conducted the various ſcencs of this 
life, ſhall preſent us with a view of our real cha- 
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racters, and pronounce that deciſive ſentence which 
will fix us for ever; for as, on one hand, God is nat 
unrighteous 10 forget the reward of our labours, To 
his mercy, however great, will have 105 bounds, 
and juſtice take it's awful courſe. As 1n the grave, 
therefore, to which we are haſtening there is no 
work, nor device, nor knowledge, nor wiſdom 
to prepare for what is coming on, whatever your 
hand findeth io do, do it with your might ; but let it 
be ſomething that will be of laſting advantage, and be 
remembered at leaſt without uneaſineſs. In this view 
of things, the voice of wiſdom may be conceived io 
addreſs itſelf to mankind, according to their diffe- 
rent characters and purſuits, in ſome ſuch manner 
as this. You, whoſe ruling paſſion is to draw 
upon you the attention of the world by the emi: 
nence and dignity of your ſtauon, conſider the ob- 
ject you are purſuing ; it is but a bubble, the ſport 
of every breath; or, were it otherwiſe, yet how ſoon 
will you be inſenſible of the honour done you, 
thoſe who are left behind may remember for 3 
ſhort time, they may recollect the appearance you 
have made, and muſt then depart themſelves, and 
no memory of either will long ſurvive, Even 
thoſe ſtately monuments which may be erected ta 
prevent your ſinking into oblivion, will themſelves 
moulder away, and time will render them inca- 
a pable of giving the traveller any information; nei- 
ther can it be long, in compariſon of eternity, be- 
fore the belt contrivances of art ſhall be buried in 
| one 
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one common ruin. Ye men of the world, whoſe 

happineſs is not to enjoy, but to keep up the ſup- 
poſed means of enjoyment, abate the ardour of your 
purſuits ; let the prudence and forecaſt, by which 
you Are diſtinguiſhed, have ſome regard to the 
approaching event which will put a ſtop to your ; 
acquiſitions, and bring on an awful enquiry by 
what means they have been made, and how far 
you have improved them. As for you, who live 


W in pleaſure, who pretend to make the moſt of life ; 


: to ſeatter what others have acquired; to enjoy 
= the preſent moment, unconcerned about the fur 
ture; and who will not be reſtrained from your 
exceſs, by any conſiderations that have weight 
with others; you have only to continue your 
courſe, and to be convinced of your error, by 
that late and ſevere inſtructer, experience. If 
the voice of reaſon had any chance to be heard, 
vou might be told that the ſources of your en- 
i Joyment muſt ſoon be drained ; that the evil days 
are coming on, and the years drawing nigh, when 
you will ſay, you have no pleaſure in them; that 
there is a time when, according to that moving 
deſcription of human nature in old age, 7he keepers 
of the houſe ſhall tremble, and the ſtrong men ſhall bow 
themſelves, and the grinders ſhall ceaſe becauſe they 
= re few, and thoſe who look out of the windows ſhall 
be dartened; when the doors ſhall be ſhut in the ſtreets, 
Wer: the found of the grinding is low, and he ſhall 
rife up at the voice of the bird, and all the daughters 
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of mufick ſhall be brought low ; alſo when they ſhall 


te afraid of that which is high, and fear ſhall be in 


the way; and the flouriſhing almond tree, and the 
graſhopper ſhall be a burthen, and defire ſhall fail; 


until man at length goeth to his long home ; the 


duſt returning to the earth as it was, and the ſpi. 
rit unto God who gave it. But fear it ſeems, 
is no part in your compoſition, and though you 


expect theſe things, they are no objects of your 
dread. Rejoice, then, O young men in your youth, 
and let your hearts cheer you in the days of your 


youth, and walk in the ways of your heart, in the 


foht of your eyes, but know ye, that 2 all theſe 
things God will bring you into Tame” 


But while one day after eh repeats thek 
admonitions, it has a different language for dif- 
ferent characters; it brings with it a ſucceſſion of 
pleaſing reflections; produces ſome new and in- 
ſtructive event to confirm the wiſdom of their 
choice; and again directs their views to that happy 
ſtate, where wiſdom ſhall be completely Juſtified of 
all her children. While others are withdrawing 
further from the great ſource of light and happr 
neſs, you are approaching nearer to it, even 10 that 
city which hath foundations, whoſe builder and maker 
is God; a city, which, we are told, has - no need. 


of the fun neither of the moon to ſhine in it; God 
himſelf and the Lamb being the glory of it; and 


in it all good ſpirits ſhall be formed into one joyful 
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Prey; 1. 14. 


T ae fo if hold of inſtrufion, let her not £0; keep her, 
for ſhe 1s thy life. | 


Ma N, notwithſtanding the dignity of his WT in 2 
the creation, finds almoſt in every thing a memorial 
of his dependance. His unaſſiſted powers carry 
i him but a little way: he either dies, almoſt as ſoon 
as he is born; or lives, to experience continually, 
W that of himſelf he can do nothing. He is ſoon made 
ſenſible how much he depends, in childhood and 
W youth, upon the aſſiduity of parents to maintain him, 
: and upon their affectionate care for various offices 
neceſſary for him; and as he advances towards ma- 
urity he finds, that nei ther ſcience, nor art, nor the 
higher attainments of a religious and virtuous ſort, 
are to be acquired without their help, or without 
me affiſtance of others whom they may think proper 
W tocmploy in their ſtead. After maturity, he ſtill finds 
chat independence is yet at a diſtance from him; 
2 mere phantom that draws him on, but never falls 
' g into 
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into his poſſeſſion. He may attain a ſuperiority 


over ſome, but not ſuch as to ſet him free from a 
dependence on others, whoſe aid he will ſtill want, 


He may riſe above many in knowledge, but he will 


have others above him in that reſpect. And though 
fully ſufficient, as he may think himſelf, to. direct his 
- own ſteps, yet by his conduct he proves the neceſſity 
of ſome further aid; he betrays an ignorance of ſome: 
things, and a forgetfulneſs of others ; ſome further 
Impreſſions are ſtill to be made, and others to be re- 
newed upon his mind. His weakneſs, if not ſome- 
thing worſe, ſhews evidently that he is not yet what 

| he ought to be, and what he might become, with 
further aſſiſtance; and though he may be above 
receiving private inſtruction, a general admonition 


might be of particular ſervice to him; if not to bring 


him forwards, yet to keep him from going back, or 

from thoſe melancholy declenſions, which people 
generally undergo when out of the way of having 
things of everlaſting moment t brought Pack to their 
recollection. 


By favour of Providence, wiſdom has poured forth 


her treaſures, and offered them to our acceptance and 


improvement. We have them from ſources human 
and divine. Thoſe excellent and uſeful works of 


_ Gentile antiquity, which had eſcaped the violence 
of the dark and barbarous ages, or could be ſaved 


from the general wreck of learning at that time, are 


now in our hands, ſhewing the efforts even of nature in 


favor 
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: favour of virtue and goodneſs, and that thoſe who 
: had not the lau, were a law unto themſelves. Theſe 
Wing dead, yet ſpeak to us on many important ſub- 
Wicas, which it would be for our honour and im- 
5 provement maturely to confider. But as chriſtians, 
. we can have recourſe to better information. He who 
7 at ſundry times and in diverſe manners ſpoke to the 
Fathers by the prophets, and by them to us, hath in 
44ſe latter days ſpoken to us by his ſon. In him we 

2 are complete: by him, the many and great defects 
Wn che wiſdom of the Gentile world have been amply 
Wupplicd; truth has been delivered to us without 
ny mixture of things abſurd and pernicious in their 
| 1 tendency, and has been exhibited to the world with 
reat advantage, by a purity and excellence of cha- 
Wracicr in it's firſt teachers, admirably correſponding 
with it. 


= To preſerve ſuch a doctrine and ſueh examples 
from being forgotten in the world; to reſtore to a re- 
lion ſo worthy of reſpect the influence which it 
. oles through the paſſions of inſincere believers, and 
5 to give it all thoſe good effeéts which it is happilye.. 
fitted to produce, is the intention of the Lord's day; 
Wa day ſet apart chiefly for devotion to the Almighty, 
and for enquiry after religious knowledge, as fuel to 
. feed the ſacred flame within us; a day that ought at 
WT leaſt to appear valuable, as being really ſo for every 

WT purpoſe of true happineſs and comfort in the preſent 

lie, and for our well being for ever. ; 
- | How 
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How it comes to paſs, that an inſtitution ſo reſpec · 
table for it's authority and uſefulneſs, engages ſo lit- 
tle attention and has ſo little effect, is a very proper 
ſubject of enquiry, and one part of the anſwer will 
be, that we take not faſt hold of inſtruction; that we 
are art little, or at no pains to ſecure it ; that in this 
reſpect we entirely differ from ourſelves on all other 
occaſions; for whenever the advantages of the pre- 
Tent life only are concerned, we are never fatisfied in 
the preſent poſſeſſion, without knowing that we are 
_ eſtabliſhed in it, or without ſeizing a fair opportunity 
of improving it: but with reſpect to thoſe more va- 
| luable poſſeſſions, which wiſdom preſents to us, theſe 
being held in no great eſteem, the knowledge relating 
to them ſeldom finds us much diſpoſed to attend to 
it, much leſs to purſue it. Thus after we have paid 
our weekly and ceremonious reſpect to it, and thus 
ſufficiently ſecured ourſelves, as we imagine, from 
the cenſure of treating it with neglect, we immedt- 
ately make room in our minds, for. very different 
- gueſts, who enter in and dwell there. Then the wif 
dom which deſcended from above, to honour and 
ferve us by her counſels, hath to obſerve with con- 
cern, that our backs are no ſooner turned, than her 
ſubjects of diſcuſſion are but little remembered by 
us, and leſs improved to any valuable or moral pur- 
poſe. However, as no good can come of deſpair, 
and as diſcouraging appearances ought only to 
awaken thoſe, who wiſh to ſerve the cauſe of truth 
and virtue in the world, to new attempts and greater 

| perſeverance, 
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_ perſeverance, I ſhall ſuggeſt a few obſervations, which 
to well diſpoſed minds may be of uſe, to give them 
ga firmer hold of inſtruction, and render it more pleaſ- 

Y ing and more beneficial. Le” 


At all be firſt tele to this end, that we endea- 
vour afterwards to underſtand the inſtruction more 
perfectly; or that we purſue that train of thought 
= which has been pointed out to us, or ſome other ſub- 
= jc& of religion, of which our conceptions are leſs 
perfect. It is the nature of them all, however plain, 
to open upon the mind of the enquirer by degrees; 
and however clear a point may be in ſome reſpects, 
yet in other reſpe&s room will be left in each for fur- 
W ther progreſs. Truth unfolds itſelf gradually; and 
the faculties we employ about it are progreſſive in 
their operations: and if time and pains are requiſite 
to come at a deſirable knowledge of any particular 
truth, how much more would 1t require to attend to 
that variety of ſubjects which religion contains, and 
I by which it might profitably employ our enquiries. 
= The field opened by religion is immenſe ; infomuch 
W that the moſt vigorous faculties need not fear being 
out of employ, and time, however long, will never 
bring us to the utmoſt bounds of it. By publick 
inſtruction you are only, as it were, handed into this 
vaſt field; and every acquiſition that turns to a good = 
account, muſt be the fruit of your own induſtry in 

retirement; for ſo tranſient a view as you here can 

take of things, is too ſuddenly gone to be of much 

H h 2 ſervice; 


ſervice; and no permatent beizeſit will ariſe, unlefs 
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_ aided by further enquiry of your own, Ever re- 
member, that the inſtitution of a chriſtian miniſtry 
was never intended to ſuperſede, but to affiſt your 
judgment not to encourage indolence in theſe caſes, 
but to rouſe you to the application of your own un- 
derſtanding, chat you may ſearch the ſeriptures daily, 
whether the interpretation of them be agreeable to 
the ſtandard, and when the ſubject 1 1s moral, how far 
the diſcuſſion of it was agreeable to the dictates of 


Nature, or to the refult of your own obſervation on 


Something more, however, than a bare compre- 
henſion, even the moſt perfect, is requiſite to give 
a proper hold of inſtruction: meditation muſt fix it 
upon the mind, This is that exerciſe of the faculties, 
by which we recal the weighty principles of religion, 

not ſo much to underſtand them more pertcctly, as 
to impreſs them more deeply. Enquiry is not ſo 
much concerned here, as our reflection upon what 

we already know; and we have all of us much need 

of it. In this buſy world, we have neceſſities quickly 
returning upon us, and requiring an immoderate ſup 
ply ; we have objects in quick ſucceſſion intruding 
upon our attention and engaging our paſſions, inſo- 
much that matters even of greater moment mult 
give way for the preſent ; but then, it ſhould be only 
for the preſent; not as things to be forgotten, but to 
pe called back and to be conſidered more maturely 
55 al 
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at a ſeaſon more convenient for it. Such a ſeaſon 
all perſons may find, if it be their choice; and ſurely 
it ought to be their choice, for without it every thing 
will be loſt, Having taken no ſuch method of ſe- 
curing inſtruction, it will be borne away by the 
ſtream; and be to us of as little uſe as if it never ex» 
iſted; and though publick inſtruction may return rc+ 

| gularly in the circulation of religious duties, it will 
be only to meet with the like indifference, and to ren- 
der it more criminal, Be 1t your wiſdom to ſeize 
whatever is of value; and let it be recorded in your 
memories, in order that in moments favourable to i 
reflection you may bring it forth, and employ that 
intenſe thought which we call meditation. In ſo do- 
ing, you will be diſtinguiſhed from the many, to 
whom their time, in this view, is of no value, but 


earneſt heed, which the apoſtle has mentioned as in- 
_ diſpenfibly due to the things we have heard, leſt at 
any time we let them flip: you will have complied 
uith his exhortation elſcwhere, #nally, brethren, what- 
ſoever things are true, venerable, juſt, pure, lovely 
and of good report; if there be any virtue, or any 
praiſe, think on theſe things. 511 T 


| But here obſerve the words of the apoſtle which 
immediately follow: Thoſe things which ye have both 
learned and received and heard and ſeen in me, do: 
and the God of peace ſhall be with you. 
; 8 1 The 


this, lo viſit the widow and fatherleſs in their aſfliction, 
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| The beſt ny ſureſt hold we can take of inſtruclion 
is to reduce it to practice. You need not be told 
that this is the end of knowledge; it is ſo in every 
view of life, but more in religion, concerning which, 
It's divine Author has left this maxim, If ye know 
Pheſe things, happy are ye if ye do tem. And per- 
fectly agreeable to it, is that of his apoſtle, that the 
pure religion and undefiled before God the father is 


and to keep ourſelves unſpotted from the world. Leav- 
ing this point to reſt upon ſuch authority, ſupported 

by the cleareſt reaſon, I ſhall only here obſerve, as 
a friend to the extenſion of religious knowledge, that 
there cannot be a ſtronger inducement to it, than an 
upright diſcharge of our duty. Nothing can ſupply 
ſuch motives to hear inſtruction, or help ſo much to 
ſeal it upon our hearts, as an experiment made what 
It is to be good, to worſhip God in fincerity, to live 
In the habitual exerciſe of good will to all men, and 
to make a cheerful ſacrifice of our inclination to the 
conviction of our judgment, or to the natural ſenſi- 
bility of our hearts. Have but the patience which 
you exerciſe in all other caſes, when reducing prin- 
ciples to practice; try the effect of religious and 
moral principles, try it with that purity of intention 
and with that conſiſteney they require, and you will 
certainly experience a keener appetite for inſtrue- 
tion, and it will remain longer with you. For as 
knowledge naturally tends to goodneſs, ſo goodneſs 
as powerfully tends to the increaſe of knowledge; 
— their 
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their influence is mutual: and there are few obſerva- 
tions, which more generally hold true than this, that 
the more reſpectable and perfect a man's character 
becomes, the more will he deſire 20 dwell in the houſe 
of the Lord, to behold the beauty. of the Lord, and to 
_ enquire in his temple. It is there that the good mind 
becomes conſcious of it's native dignity, and ſenſible 
of it's value; it is there it finds a theme adequate to 
it's high original; to the great purpoſes of it's ſitua- 
tion here; and to the infinite moment of the ſtate to 
which it is advancing. There it will go willingly, 
with a conſciouſneſs of integrity; with a recollection 
of it's pleaſure ; and with animating hope, to view 
the ſure ground on which it ſtands, and to try what 
further light may be thrown upon principles produc- 
tive of ſuch valuable effects. With this hold of in- 
ſtruction the poſſeſſion of it will be ſecure, and it 
| will be daily enlarged, ſo that in this reſpe& as well 
as others, it will be found true, that the path of the 
juſt is as the ſhining light, which ſhineth more, and 
more unto the perfect day. How often are we con- 
firmed in theſe ſentiments by melancholy facts, by 
perſons of the oppoſite character, or verging towards 
it! Are they the perſons moſt apt to ſeek inſtruction, 
or the moſt likely to retain it? No. Vice is a bad 
ſoil, wherein wiſdom generally can ſtrike no root; it 
wants there that depth of earth, that good diſpoſition 
which prepares the mind for the reception of truth, 
and affords it nouriſhment. There have been, and, 
we hope, ever will be inſtances wherein ſinners have 
deen 
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been brought to repentance, 70 lay faſt hold of in. 
ſtructions and to benefit by it; but they have ge- 
nerally been perſons who have ſwerved from their 


duty through an ignorance of it: and of ſuch per- 
ſons there is more hope than of thoſe who, having 


known the way of truth, have departed from it. 
Theſe are leſs within the reach of inſtruction; and 


there is but little chance of it's giving them any plea- 


ſure, or of contributing to their moral improvement; 
for thoſe who leave the paths of righteouſneſs, will 
4 chooſe to walk in the ways of darkneſs. Do then the 
will of God, and you will increaſe in the knowledge 
of him; you will have the true reliſh of it: it will 
be ſweet to your taſte, and it will become more and 


more ſo, in proportion to your experience of it's 


power to render you more holy; for knowledge and 
goodneſs are ſo connected, that they will always aid, 

and ſtrengthen, and promote each other. Further, 
thoſe who would take faſt hold of inſtruction muſt 


look up to him from whom it proceeds. Our minds 


are certainly open to his influence, though we are 
not able to perceive it: and he, who gives us ſo 
many other good things without our aſking, will 
ſurely give us wiſdom, if we ſincerely implore it from 
him. Let our own endeavours, then, and our hum- 
ble ſupplications to God accompany each other. 


The reaſons of all this are the things next to be 
conſidered. One reaſon is the ſuperior importance 
of this inſtrudtion above all others. It. is here alone 

we 
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we find ſubjects adequate to the dignity and value 
of our intellectual powers: it is here alone that we 
find 'thoſe principles from which alone proſperity 

E derives. true greatneſs, and adverſity the ſtrongeſt 
conſolation. It is here alone we learn the ſenti- 
ments which ought to regulate our lives, or can 
open to us the fountains of real and laſting plea- 
ſure. It is here we learn, not only what is uſe- 
W ful, but alſo what is neceſſary; without which, we 
plunge into, miſery . and are loſt for ever. Since 
| | then inſtruction is ſo important, let her not go; keep 
her, for | ſhe is thy life.” It is exceedingly difficult 
indeed to perſuade the world, that they have any 
thing to apprehend, except where their health, for- 
tune, or other ſuch things aye concerned, If theſe 
are ſafe, all is well in their imagination; they nei- 
ther fear for themſelves, nor for thoſe about them. 
But. thoſe who have been awakened to the more 
important views of life, have ever had very diffe- 
rent feelings for their own fituation, and they have 
left behind them their kind admonitions to others, 
couched in the ſtrongeſt terms that can expreſs 
our danger, and the neceſſity of the utmoſt ex- 
ertion to eſcape it. Obſervation, if we make any 
on life, will preſently ſhew what a dependance our 
happineſs has, even at preſent, upon the hold we 
take of religious and moral principles. Where— 
ever we would walk with fafety and advantage, 
this wiſdom muſt be our guide and a conſtant guide. 
| Without it's habitual reſtraint from exceſs, we 


F1-: have 


. 
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have the worſt chance for length of ay and ſhall 
more probably fall an untimely facrifice to dif- 
eaſe. Without juſtice and the regular practice of 
it, we may get riches indeed, but without ho. 
nour, either from our manner of acquiring or 
ſpending them. We may live in pleaſure, but be 


dtad while we live. In ſhort, all the moſt im- 


portant duties of life will either be neglected, or be 
performed in ſuch an imperfe& manner as to de- 
prive them of all influence on our happineſs here. 
But if we have any faith in the world to come we 
have important views there. Our works are the 
only things that can follow us thither, and their 
_ effets will be unſpeakably great. There are on 
one hand, evils the magnitude and extent of which 
we know not; on the other, there are joys unſpeal. 
able and full of glory. Even if we had received 
theſe things upon uncertain grounds, they might 
claim ſomething more than a flight attention; but 
with ſuch abundant evidence in their favour, how can 
* neglect them? 


The advice comes recommended to us from the 
many cauſes which take off our attention. Even 
with a mind ever ſo well diſpoſed to confine our 
| thoughts, they wander, and unleſs brought back, 


will never faſten, Hence we are hearers only, but 


not doers of the word; we behold ourſelves as it 
were in a glaſs, but preſently forget what manner 
of perſons we are. Add to all this the uncertainty 

of 
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of life, But a little while is the light to remain 
with us. The meſſengers of death, though inviſi- 
ble, ſurround us; when we leaſt think of i it, we 
may be. marked out for an experience of their 
power. Then, if not before, we ſhall awake, we 
| ſhall ſee and feel the importance of religious in- 
ſtruction, and whether we have conſidered it or not- 
we ſhall wiſh for a little more time, to make up for 
paſt omiſſions, and to ſeize advantages, which had 
not met with deſerved attention. But the time will 
then be paſt, Wiſdom may continue it's admoni- 
tions to ſurvivors; -but to us it will have nothing to 
deliver, until we riſe again, and appear in judg- : 
ment, awaiting that great and awful deciſion, upon 
which everlaſting lite or eternal death will depend. 


\ 
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I laid me au, and ſlept ; I awaked for the Lord 
x fu Nained me. Es 


Tr appears W that thoſe kids, 3 4 
ſcend upon us with the greateſt uniformity, Go leaſt | 
of all excite our attention and graiitude ; and that 
the very circumſtance, which ought to render the 
impreſhon deeper, almoſt prevents any impreſſion 
whatever. If the ſeaſons were not to return in ſuch 
conſtant order; if the courſe of nature, now ſo 
regular, were to be frequently interrupted, fo that 
the carth were to yield only a ſcanty and precarious 
ſubſiſtence, we ſhould be compelled to think more 
of our dependance upon that unſeen hand, with: 
out which all our induſtry would avail nothing. 
And if inſtead of that reſt from fleep, to which 
we go with a certainty almoſt of enjoying it, we 
were to be afflited with long and frequent deſertions 
of it, we might feel more ſenfihly our own weakneſs, 
and the importance of that Providence þy which 
the 
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the order of every ing is moalatained:” But ſo it 
is, that very order, that uniformity, which renders 
the courſe of nature moſt worthy of admiration, is 
the opiate that lulls our faculties to reſt, and tbe 
wonder, like every thing that grows familiar, paſſes 
by without attracting much notice, or is quite un- 
obſerved. It is thus with ſleep; one among the 
many memorials of our frailty, and of the good- 
neſs of God in providing for it. There is a rea- 
ſon, then, why we ſhould ſtop to view this appearance, 5 


15 and enter into the reflections ariſing from it. 


We, 


in this caſe, as in all others where nature works in 


ſeeret, derive the benefit, without knowing by what - 


particular means it is conveyed. How it comes, or 
how it leaves us we underſtand not; we only per- 
ceive the good effects of it. And as our food 
nouriſhes by a. proceſs independent of our care, 
and removed from our obſervation; 3 To, by what 
curious mechaniſm in our frame we want and re- 
ccive the bleſſings of ſleep, or how it removes when 
it's end 1s accompliſhed, we know not; we know 
enough in knowing that it is a bleſſing, and that we 


ought to be grateful for it. 


Firſt, / As it renews our bodily ſtrength ; which 


will not bear the fatigue of conſtant exerciſe, but 
muſt be relieved by ſtated intervals of this refreſh- 


ment. At the entrance on life, it ſeems peculiarly 
neceſſary even to the nouriſhment of the body, inſo- 
en that the life appears then VO of being ſuſ- 


tained 
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is mined by ſleep, with very little aſſiſtance by 4 
This appearance however becomes leſs remarkable 
in the ſtate of youth, and in the advances towards 
maturity; but it is obſervable at all times, in this 
ſphere of uſefulneſs; though in general, ſleep is 

chiefly an interval of reſt preparatory to the exer- 
tion of the ſucceeding. day. And how thankful 
ſhould we be to that kind Providence, which has 

| taken this care to repair the waſte of our ſpirits, and 


5 to remove that languor of body, which, by it's con · 


tinuance, would unfit us for every thing! What 
would become of the common buſineſs of the world 
in every department, or of it's innocent pleaſures, 
if the injury it receives from both had not fuch | 
means of repairing it; if we were not thus rein- 


ſtated in our power of returning to both with ad- 


vantage. How heavily would every thing move on, 
and preſently be at a ſtand for ever! A momentary | 
reflection on theſe things might lead up our thoughts 
in wonder and gratitude to -that being, who out of 
ſuch periſhing materials, as thoſe which compoſe 
this body, has raiſed a ſtructure to Jaſt ſo.long as 
it does; who wards off that diſſolution which daily 
threatens it; who removes the evil when it begins 
to accumulate, and by this eaſy and pleaſing remedy 
reſtores our frame to a capacity. of performing it's 
functions as uſual. Thanks to that God who by 
- thus gently touching the ſprings of life and motion 
gives us new vigour, and after.leaving us exhauſted 


of our little gives us the full polleihon f of 
— 
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it in the morning, and animaftes al nature to aid and 2 
delight us while My it. 5 


We may now proceed to conſider in what man: 
ner the mind is affected by it, and particularly with 
reſpect to it's knowledge. In the ages of remote an- 
tiquity it pleaſed God to convey his will to the pro- 

' phets in a dream. In this inexplicable ſtate of the 
human frame, or in ſomething reſembling it of a 
ſupernatural kind, he communicated his good plea- 
ſure, or foretold things to come. But theſe com- 
munications ceaſed with the extraordinary occaſion 
for them; and the benefit which we now derive in 


fleep, is not from the action of the mind, but from 


it's reſt, or from a ſuſpenſion of our thoughts. 
The more perfect that becomes, the greater the 
benefit we derive from this proviſion in our nature. 


Tbe mind, no leſs than the body, v wants this 
reſt, and partakes of the refreſhment. The faculties 
of the ſoul cannot long bear intenſe application. 
Ardently as we may wiſh to purſue a .ubje& for it's 

importance, or for the pleaſure it affords to the 

Imagination, we ſoon begin to experience our inabi- 
lity to go on with any advantage, without ſtopping 

to recruit the vigour of our powers by ſleep; we 
cannot long keep up the attention we wiſh, and after 

a certain degree of it, the imagination flags, and 

the memory takes but a feeble hold of what is com- 

mitted to it's care, until at length by our eagerneſs 
we forget thoſe limits which nature has ſet us, and 


injure 


* i 
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injure our faculties byꝰ an exertion which they can- 
not bear. Hence a ſtop is put for the preſent to 
our inveſtigations, and a temporary ſuſpenſion of the 
purſuit takes place, until we are better fitted for it 
by this ſtated interval of oblivion. Then it is that 
Wee take up our ſubject again, and enlarge our view, 
freed from that confuſion of thought, which like 
a cloud riſes to obſeure our object, in order per- 
haps to take off our attention from it, and afford 
us relief. Thus we go on, alternately thinking and 
ceaſing to think; ſtill gaining ground, however, even 
by our halting; extending our views, and adding 
to our knowledge, until at length we reach the de- 
cline of life. Then we cannot promiſe ourſelves 
much more improvement in knowledge, and may 
think ourſelves well off, if we can retain what ve 
have acquired; for the mind, in ſome degree though 
by no invariable rule, grows old with it's partner 
te body; the materials of it's knowledge will be 
found waſting, and no hope will remain of intellec- 
| tual improvement, until the connection is diſſolved, 
and that which is perfect ſpall come. In the mean 
time, let thoſe who include in their ideas of hap- 
pineſs the pleaſure reſulting from the careful and 
. diligent exerciſe of their rational powers, reflc® 
with thankfulneſs upon that being who has pro- 
vided againſt the inconvenience of our ſearch, by 
this relief under them, and this preparative for un: 
dertaking it to greater e 


Sleep is a further relief to us by the filence impoſed 
on our paſhons. We have a variety of them, with 
many 
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many  occafions of exciting them and we know toowell 
the uneaſineſs they give us, even before they have 
brought forth fin, and given occaſi ion for the an- 
guiſh of a guilty conſcience. The moment they 
wake out of their ſleep we are in pain; and ufeful 
as they are in fome degree, our deepeſt affliction 
is that which ariſes from the too great ſtrength 
which they acquire, through a want of our vigi- 
lance to be aware of them, or of our care to ſuppreſs. 
them by the authority of reafon. Sometimes the : 
violence of them is ſuch as to render the mind in- 
| capable of it's ſtated reſt, at leaſt it is extremely 1 
difficult to compoſe the mind ſufficiently for this 42 
refreſhment. It is thus frequently with avarice. 
Being eager to graſp more than it is poſſeſſed of; 
being anxious for the event of ſome lucrative pro- 
jet, or diſturbed by an unexpected difappoint- 
ment, it's thoughts can hardly be detached from the 
ſubject, and the day appears not ſufficient for the 
purſuit of it; thus while the /cep of the labouring 
man is ſweet and regular in it's return, the abundance 
of the rich will not ſuffer him to ſleep. © Tt is the ſame 
occaſionally with pride or ambition ; with a revenge- 
ful temper, and alſo with the more innocent paſ- 
| lon of grief, eſpecially under the preſſure of ſome 
great calamity, which admits indeed of ſlumber but 
often diſturbs it. Thus Job: when T fay my bed 
Hall comfort me, my couch ſhall eaſe my complaint ; 
then though ſcareſt me with dreams and terrifieſt me 
Phrough vifions, T he ſenſibility of ſome tempers is 
K K . 3 
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unhappily too great for a control from reaſon, or 
for relief from any cauſe. A lively imagination ren- 
ders hope exceedingly ſanguine, and gives to 
diſappointment an edge which goes too deep for 
cure. Hence the danger of diſtraction, when the 
mind is deranged in it's ideas, forms them in wild | 
aſſociations, and has not judgment enough to ſepa - 
rate them; it even flumbers without relief from this 
greateſt of misfortunes ; ; and both it's waking and | 
Neeping thoughts |are equally | extravagant. But 
thanks be to God, this is not a common caſe; the 
| paſſions of the generality of mankind are within. 
the reach of ſleep, and partake of it's benefit ; for 
it proves a moſt happy reſtorative to the mind, and 
gives it ſelf· poſſeſſion, with another chance, throu gh 
greater care, of holding it ever after. 1 hus the 
| worldly mind that retired with too high an opinion 
of riches and honour, finds them in the morning 
reduced, in their value, ſomewhat nearer their 
ſtandard; the paſſion i is in ſome degree abated, and 
in the ſerene interval, reaſon ſteps in and is heard 
with more attention. A perſon. then begins to 
think, and to aſk, what there is in the world an- 
ſwerable to all this anxiety about it? Have we, 
been diſturbed merely by the violence of our own 
tempers, or in our intercourſe with the world haye 
we been undeſervedly mortified by coldneſs and | 
negle& where we looked for the warmth of a ſincere 
friendſhip ? Or have we ſuffered by ſome real inva- 
ſion of our N | If the ſun, with which our re- 
ferment : 


a 
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fobment ought to have withdrawn; has left us de- 
termined to gratify this hateful paſſion by revenge; 
ſleep then comes in and diſarms us; the tumult ſub- 
ſides, and anger goes to reſt with us. In the morn- 
ing we find ourſelves changed, though without merit 


in ourſelves; the furies are turned out of our breaſt, 


now ſwept, as it were, and garniſhed for the reception 
of better gueſts. As if ſome meck and gentle ſpirit 
had been ſoothing us, the heat of our temper is 


abated; we lee room to blame the exceſs of our own 


paſſion, and are better diſpoſed to meet our enemy 
with forbearance. Has the good fortune of our neigh- 
bour, or the reſpect paid him, inſtead of giving us 
pleaſure, mingled with the other foes of our own. 
| houſehold, and added to our vexation ? Reaſon and 
humanity, during this interval of ſleep, ſeem to have 
taken their ſeat again, and to have reſumed their power 
over us. Are we in ſorrow? Have we been bereft of 
a lovely child, or loſt a brother or ſiſter, or a friend 
that ſticks cloſer than either? If on obſerving the few 
comforts we have in the world thus diminiſhed, we 
indulge our melancholy thoughts, and find them con- 
genial with the natural darkneſs that comes over us, 
we have this natural relief at hand, nay, we ſfome- 
times find even in the magnitude of our loſs, and in 
the very excels of our grief, a greater diſpoſition to 
enjoy that relief. Sleep ſteals upon us and ſheds it's 
kind influence; thus our ſenſibility, though not ſub- 
dued, is yet rendered leſs painful; and it diminiſhes 
daily, until at length the mind recovers itſelf per- 
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fealy, and 1s via for the munen trials waiting 
For it. Conſidering, then, this natural proviſion to 
check the impetuoſity of our paſſions, and how it 
tends, to prevent that greater anguiſh which would 
otherwiſe follow, we ſee abundant reaſon to be thank- 
ful to him who has thus made us, and with our ſe 
veral infirmities has furniſhed this relief under them, 
and by cooling our cottage, keeps the roof from tak | 
ing fire. Nor let us be leſs grateful, that after re 
ſigning ourſelves to the power of ſleep, we are ſoon 
_ reſtored to our liberty, and that what we had no com- 
mand over, departed from us as ſoon as it's various 
benefits were imparted to us, If, to a conſiderate 
mind, it be wonderful how we are thus preſerved and 

relieved, even with our own care to guard againſ | 
the evils to which we are liable, how much greater 

the wonder when all our powers of thought and ac- 
tion are for a time ſeemingly taken from us! Let 
glory be to him that ſlumbers not. Whatever it be 
that protects us, it is no part of our contrivance; it 
is God therefore that ſuſtains us, and to him be the 
praiſe! Let us therefore never give ſſeep 10 our eyes 
nor ſlumber to our eyelids, without looking up to bim 
on whom we then more entirely depend, grateful for 
ſuch a refreſhment, and imploring his care, while 
thus penn of FEY: ourſelves, 


| We may further improve our FREY to God, by 
our reverence for him whoſe perfect nature renders 
him — of _— or * heing weary, He is 
| ſubject 


4 


ſubject to nd hi and let it be no lefs a matter of 1 
joy that this is the caſe, Inanimate nature is ſubjedt 
to change every where, inſomuch that if there were 
any intermiſſion of his agency over it, we muſt ſoon 
feel ir ſeverely, nor could we be ſuſtained at all; the 
ſeaſons would not come round in the regular order as 
now, nor day and night ſucceed each other as they 
do. The unvaried order of every thing, ſpeaks no- 
thing more plainly than this, haz God is the father 
of lights, with whom is no variableneſs or ſhadow of 
turning; and what a pleaſing reflection is it, that we 
are not in the hands of one like ourſelves, but of one 
in whom we can confide for our own intereſt and the 
welfare of the whole world, that it will be regarded 
by him without any intermiſſion. 


I en in FO: next place, to beware leſt 
what was kindly intended for our benefit ſhould turn 
to our diſadvantage. In many ways this may be done, 

and it frequently occurs to our obſervation. Health 
| which might have been ſerved by moderate reſt, is 
often impaired by indolence ; and the powers of the 
mind, which moderate fleep might have rendered 
more vigorous, become more languid by exceſſive 
indulgence. Many find it, at the ſame time, an ir- 
reparable injury to their worldly affairs. All habits 
are difficult to be overcome, but the habit of ſloth 
is one of the moſt difficult. There is then but a 
| Poor proſpect of ſucceeding in any ſphere of life 
that requires vigilance and activity: many have been 
brought 
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| brought to ny; ; and diofe hs are Shot in po- 


verty have but an indifferent chance of riſing out of 
it, if they have not, in this inſtance, the reſolution 


to deny themſelves ; they not only injure themſelves 
but thoſe depending on them; and yet theſe are peo - 
ple however, who ſeldom ſee their own error in this 
reſpect, and Providence comes to be unjuſtly charged 
with the effects of their own indolence. But what- 
ever becomes of the inferior intereſts of the preſent | 
fe, there is a greater concern, which heaven has 
equally entruſted with us all; and wherein our aQi- 
vity is indiſpenſible. In other caſes it may happen 
khat having goods laid up for many years, a perſon 
may take his eaſe. But here we have louder calls to 


be watchful and diligent, having a greater prize in 


view, and greater difficulties to encounter in our way 


to it. This, we ſay, we believe, but appearances 


in our conduct are much againſt us, by the quick 
vegetation of the tares which the enemy ſows while 


we ſleep. Inviſible enemies, and invifible rewards 


of a victory over them, operate but foebly on our 
minds for want of due reflection. Hence for a few 


that are awake many appear dead, ſo that nothing 


takes effect; no remonſtrance can rouſe, no danger can 
alarm them; their eyes they have cloſed, and their 


ears are dull of hearing. Why ? Becauſe it is not 


the God of this world that ſpeaks to them of the road 


to wealth, or of the means of ſenſual indulgence... 


Such lectures would be attended early and late. But 


ae vüdem from above may cry. aloud and under- 
ſtanding 
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| nden 155 forth her voice, da plas them 


to themſelves. A ſhort ſervice on the Lord's day 


fatigues them; they ſcarce believe the report, and all. 

thoughts of it preſently vaniſh. I lay no ſtreſs upon 

appearances ſometimes proceeding from bodily infir- 
2 mities, which may happen to withdraw the attention 


of a mind even willing and defirous to preſerve. its: 


as in the caſe of the diſciples who ſlept during our. 


Saviour's agony in the garden, and with whom he 


gently . expoſtulated upon their inability to keep 
| awake one hour, for their eyes were heavy ; the ſpirit 


was willing but the fleſh was weak: and as in the caſe 


of Eutychus, at Troas, who during Paul's long dif-, 


courſe, which continued until midnight, fell into a. 


deep ſleep, inſomuch that he fell from the third loft and 
' was taken up for dead. We are not told that the 


apoſtle conſidered what had befallen this youth as a 


juſt judgment upon him for his inattention; but only 


that he went down, embraced, and reſtored him, to 


the no ſmall comfort of the audienee. But this is a 


caſe very different from that of thoſe who ſleep in 
the middle of the day, and in ſolemnitics of but ſhort N 
duration; whoſe attention to religious duty flags from 

the want of a xeliſh for it; or, as it often happens, 
from the irregularities of the preceding day, the day 


uſually ſet apart for every thing that can indiſpoſe 


the mind for what is ſacred. Inattention in ſuch 
caſes is not the fault of the body, but of the mind ; 
it ſhews a great want of reflection, betrays 2 A bardneſs 
of heart, and beſpeaks the danger of i It's ſituation. 
| | | And 
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And is life fo long, or is it's tenure fo certain, ab to 
admit of this waſte of it in ſleep, or of that inſenſs' 
_ bitiy to it's great purpoſes, which the ſacred writers 
ſo often repreſent under that image? Had we much 
more time than is allotted us here, we might turn it 
to the beft account by further additions to our know- 
ledge, at leaſt by more perfect attainments in good 
neſs. But with what œconomy ought our time to 
be diſpoſed of, when our portion of it is ſo ſmall and 
| precarious z ; and can we want a' more powerful mo- 
tive to this care, than is preſented to us every night 
in the abſence of the ſan, and in that torpid ſtate to 
which we are under the neceſſity of reſigning all our 
powers of body and mind? Every fuch interyal brings 
us nearer our final reſt in the grave, and at the ſame 
time exhibits to an obſerver a ftriking ſimilitude of 
man's fituation there; ; infomuch that in ſcripture, 
death is repreſented under the name of ſleep : and 
that perſon furely muſt have very little turn for re- 


flection, who can ſuffer it to paſs without raiſing a 


ſerious thought, or forming a pious reſolution that 
if another day ſhould be mercifully granted, it ſhall 
be an improvement upon the paſt. What would be 
wiſdom in one perſon, would be wiſdom in us all. 
Let us therefore make the caſe our own : and upon ; 
entering our chamber, though we go thither to in- 
vite ſleep, let us ward it off until we have, as beings 
dependant and accountable to God, conſidered for 
a moment our approaching ſituation, and breathed a 
pious ſentiment to our Maker and Preſerver. Let 
poets 


5 


poets indulge thei? Rey, ind invoke Ree as an ima» 
ginary and guardian Deity ; let us look higher and 
ſay to it's great and gracious Author, Oh thou who 
giveſt reſt unto the weary, and ſuſtaineſt them in 
| whom is no help; on thy protection alone I now rely. 


I thankfully accept this refreſhment thou haſt pro- 


_ vided, and humbly implore thy bleſſing upon it. 
May it relieve under the infirmities of a frail body, 
and under the worſe infirmities of the mind! Here, 
help me to bury my care, my reſentment and my ſor- 
row. I would now forget every thing but thee : for- 
give my numberleſs faults and greater offences againſt 
W thee; and if it ſhall pleaſe thee to lengthen my days, 
may each bear witneſs to greater cireumſpection and 
to a more ardent zeal to ſerve thee. But otherwiſe, 


vouchſafe to keep what I now commit unto thee, this 
infirm building, and eſpecially the ſpirit thou haſt 
lodged in it; keep it againſt that day, when thoſe who 
ſeep in Jeſus ſhall obtain a better reſurrection; ſhall 


awake perfectly free from any further apprehenſion, 
to glorify him and to glorify thee, of whom, and 


W throu gh whom, and to whom are all things.” 


We have now only to RT little, and to con- 
lider the interval of refreſhment as paſſed ; this will 


bring us to the ſituation of the pſalmiſt in that devout 


frame which ſleep had ſuſpended ; taking up the re- 


flections of a mind, grateful for this relief under trou- 


ble, and expreſſing what ought to be the ſentiments 
of every one who partakes of the benefit in this reſ- 
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pect or any 8 e Oh thou e * 


of all, but eſpecially the gracious preſerver of man! 


It has been good for me to rely upon thee; for thou 
haſt made me to dwell in ſafety. I laid me down and 


ſept; ; I awaked for thou haſt ſu ftained me. As one 


whom thou . haſt raiſed, as it were from the dead, I 


- own the great debt of love and obedience, I would 
wake to ſerve and honour thee. Let thine hand un- 
| ſeen, ſtill guide and protect me. Be thou the ſub- 
ject of my frequent thou ghts ; z vouchſafe to be my 


companion in ſolitude; and when 1 in the world, my 


defence againſt the ſnares of it: preſerve my foul 
from all evil: preſerve me, oh my God, in my going 
out and my coming in, 0m 4 this Fine forth « and even 
Jer ever more. 


by” 
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 Exopys XX, 8. | 


8 the ſabbath dey, 1 to keep it TY 


| ger one who knows What! is going S in 
the world, muſt admit the propriety of addreſſing 
you on the ſubject of the Lord's day. The manner 
of obſerving it is become ſo very different from what 
it was, and is daily becoming more ſo, that it is time 
to take the matter into conſideration; in order, that 
if there be really no occaſion for ſuch a day, or if it 
has been too ſtrictly obſerved, we may be more at 
liberty to indulge our inclinations; or if a proper 
attention is not paid to the day, we may hold it more 
ſacred, and be guarded againſt the principles and 
cuſtoms which might diminiſh our reſpect for it. 


— 


The ſabbath is repreſented to us as one day in ſe- 
ven, ſeparated, by the will of God, from our com- 
mon concerns, for performing the cuties and enjoy- 
ing the pleaſures of religion. It had ſome view to 
a reſt from bodily labour, as a merciſul proviſion 
8 =; 
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for the relief of man 21 beaſt, under the toil and 
drudgery of the world. But with reſpe& to man in 
particular, the great intention of it was, to give him 

an opportunity for ſome nobler employment ; that 

the mind, being diſengaged from the world, might be 

at liberty to reflect upon things of higher moment. 
For we are not ſurely to imagine, that the common 
= | buſineſs or amuſements of life were to be laid aſide, 
1 in order that the mind might be entirely unemployed. 
þ This would be to leave a blank ſpace in life, un- 
worthy of God to appoint, and of no benefit to any 

one. As often therefore; as the day returned, it was 

to be conſidered as a call to the ferviees of religion. 

It was their duty, at that time more eſpecially, to con- 

4 template the power of the Almighty; to acknowledge 
5 with admiration and gratitude, the wiſdom and bounty 
= of his Providence; to pour forth all the devout ſen- 
timents of thcir hearts before him, and to learn his 
will more perfectly; and, in ſhort, to devote them- 
ſelves to all thoſe employments and ſatisfactions, 
which are beſt adapted to the dignity of human n& I 
ture. For this purpoſe, the common buſineſs of lite 
was to be dropped; and common amuſements, hat- 
ever might be their innocence at other times, were 
then to be laid aſide, to be baniſhed from their con- 
verſation, and to be excluded, as much as poſlible, 
even from. their thoughts, It was their duty 20 delight 
themſebves in the Lord, nos doing their own ways, nor 
finding their own eee nor Hallinr OR: on 
*. : ; | | 
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Such an appointment will appear moſt worthy of 
Gd when we confider the wonderful frame of hu- 


man nature. The powers of man, are ſo vaſtly ſu- 
perior to thoſe of any other creature in this world, 
that he is evidently deſigned for higher purpoſes, and 


for a more perfect ſtate than the preſent. Had he been 


intended by his Maker, only for a ſhort courſe of ant- 
mal gratification here, he would have been formed as 
other animals are, that is, without a conception of any 
ching more, and without any powers but ſuch as are 
requiſite for his purpoſe. Nature, though bounti- 
ful, is yet never profuſe. The great author of it fits 
every being completely for the ſtation it is in, and 


for the ſtation intended for it, but he goes no further ; 


* 
2 


he is liberal, but not profuſe of his gifts. There 


would, indeed, be no wiſdom nor greatneſs, in giving 


to any creature,” powers. of no uſe to it; and we ſee 


no inſtances in nature of ſo laviſh a diſtribution of 
talents: and if we were intended only for the preſent 
life, the wifdom and goodnefs of God would have 
endued us accordingly. He would have given us 


ſuch faculties, and fuch only, as are requiſite to fuch 


a low and temporary exiftence. Our offices in his 
_ creation, our neceſſities, and our pleafures would 
have been provided for by inſtin& only. Every thing 
more than this would have been needleſs. It would 


have been, not ſo much a bleffing as a misfortune, to 


have ſuch powers as we arc poſſeſſed of. Where 


would have been our advantage if in this life only we 


had hope? Where would be the great pleaſure to be 
= derived : 
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derived from the exerciſe of them, while we ſhud- 
dered under the dreadful expectation of being to- 2 
tally and for ever deprived. of them? Where would 
be the wiſdom of our Maker, in opening a proſpect 
and raifing our defires only to create diſappointment? 
Or is it conceivable, that he ſhould make a needlefs 
addition to our unavoidable ſufferings here, by alarm- 
ing apprehenſions of future miſery, when there is no 
re 1 


+T he human mind bears upon every part of it, the 


1 0 ſtrongeſt marks of the divine intention to continue 


it's being beyond the limits of this life: all it's aſto- 
-niſhing powers of underſtanding, the affections of the 
heart, conſcience eſpecially, with the hopes and fears 
ariſing from it, are natural and evident intimations 
of an hereafter. The language of our nature, in this 
Caſe, is very powerful to thoſe who attend to it. 
Without another life, man is a perfe& myſtery: 
a plan without execution; a foundation without a 
building; a being unfiniſhed, and deſtitute of that 
wiſdom in his formation, which we obſerve and ad- 

' mire even in the meaneſt of the creatures around us. 

| When it pleaſed God therefore, to form ſuch a being 
as man, he made known to him a future ſtate, and 
his deſtination for it. This knowledge was happily 
preſerved in ſome parts of the world, in thoſe of them 
eſpecially, which God took under his own immediate 
government. It was no where entirely loſt. It was 
Indeed corrupted, by many abſurd i inventions in the 
Gentile 
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Gentile world, but at length it was recovered and 
perfected by Jeſus Chriſt, who hath aboliſhed death, 
and brought life and immortality to a clearer light. 
But what inferences are to be drawn from all this, 
for the ſubject before us? Is it to be ſuppoſed, 
| that a being ſo fearfully and wonderfully made, 
ſhould be left to devote the whole of his time, to 
the intereſts of the preſent life? That no reſerve 
was made of any part of it, no care to remind him 
of the ſtate to which he is going, and of the ne- 
ceſſary preparation to be made for it? Or is it to be 
imagined, that reflections ſo uncertain and tranſient 
as thoſe which the ordinary buſineſs of each day 
might happen to admit, would be all that is requiſite 
for that purpoſe? Would it not appear neceſſary that 
ſome certain ſtated portions of time ſhould be ſet 
apart for that purpoſe, and for no other? 
Thus far, our reaſon might carry us; and our 
way is clear. But there would remain an enquiry: 
not eaſily reſolved, and therefore to be left to the au- 
thority and will of God, namely, what portion of time 
would be requiſite? There are very good reaſons, 
why this matter ſhould not be leſt to the choice and 
diſcretion of men ; for they are eaſily blinded by 
their paſſions, and are generally too eager in their 
purſuits, to ſee the neceſſity of any interruption 
from religion. Even admitting the propriety of it, 
they would not know without ſome. inſtruction, 
Where to. fix their choice, or how to make a proper 
Adiviſion 
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in of their time, beripeen their common oc- 


cupations, and the duties of religion. The greater 


part of them, would require very long intervals, 
and thoſe eſpecially who had the greateſt reaſon to 
ſuſpect the nature and tendency of their purſuits, 


would require the longeſt of all; and thus after a 
few incffeQual ftruggles with their paſſions they 
would give themſelves up entirely to their own in- 
 clinations, and endeavour to quiet their conſcience. 


by turning infidels. Others might be found running 
into the oppoſite extreme. A zeal, not according 
to knowledge, and animated by ſpiritual pride, 


might lead ſome to devote more time to religion 
than it requires, and to negle the neceſſary duties 
of this life, under a pretence of preparing for 2 


better. Thus there would be no chance for regu- 
larity in religious duties: the world would exhibit 


a ſcene of confuſion ; a ſtrange medley: of devotion 


in ſome, and of buſineſs and pleaſure in others; 
- and neither the concerns of this life, nor of a future 


one, would beattended to as they ought. It pleaſed 


God, therefore, to determine this matter by his own 
authority, and to ordain that every ſeventh day 


ſhould be appropriated to religious exerciſes; to the 


improvement of the underſtanding, to the culture 
of the heart, and to one general act of homage to 
the Creator and Lord of all. Six days they were 
to labour, but the ſeventh was to be reſerved for 
different employments ; the intention was not, that 
their conduct, at any time, might lawfully __ 

BY. the 
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| the eomlletiion; and influence of religious princi- 
ples, but only, that on this day, it ſhould be more 
directly their employment. In this manner God is 
ſaid to have bleſſed the ſeventh day and ſanctified 
it, that is, according to the Hebrew Aiyle, ſet it 
apart for ſacred uſes; for to ſanRify is the ſame 
thing as to cauſe to be ſanctified. Such a com- 
mand could not be founded on any circumſtances 


peculiar to our firſt parents. It is therefore to be 


conſidered as a general law, to be tranſmitted by 
them to their poſterity. For there can be nothing 
peculiar to any perſons, in the exerciſe of their 
W nobleſt powers, or in the acknowledgments due to 
the perfections and government of God; all men 


are furniſhed for this employment, and there i is the 
lame propriety in it every where. 


It was for this religious purpoſe, and probably 
in obedience to this command, that Cain and Abel 
aſſembled publickly with others, and brought their 
offerings to the Lord. They are ſaid to have done 
it in proceſs of time. This might have been more 
properly tranſlated, in the end of days; that is, after 


the expiration of the ſix days appointed for labour, 
they aſſembled for publick worſhip. 


In the ſucceeding ages of the patriarchs, we nd 


the probable traces of the ſame cuſtom. There 


were then ſtated times for the publick offices of 
TugIOn, and a regular prieſthood, to conduct thoſe 
Mm ſolemnitics 
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folemnities, and if the hiſtory had been more par- 
ticular, we ſhould probably have learned, that they 
aſſembled in obedience to the original command. 
That command was delivered after this, with great 
ſolemnity, from Mount Sinai. But this was only a 
republication of it, and intended only to eſtabliſh 
the obſervation of the day. Accordingly the II- 
raelites are exhorted to remember what they had 
heard before of the ſabbath day, and 7o keep it holy. 
I be ſeventh day is there ſpoken of as a cuſtom or 


law already eſtabliſhed, and they are only cauti- | 


oned not to forget it; for as they had already ob- 
ſerved the day juſt before the delivery of the law 
of Moſes, it could not there have been done in obe · 
dience to that law, but to the original command 
given from the creation of the world. Some trace 
of this general law is to be found even in the Gen- 
tile world. What elſe is that period of ſeven days, 
which has been ſo early, and ſo generally admitted 
in their computations of time? It occurs almoſt 
in all hiſtories, of all parts of the world, and in 
thoſe of the remoteſt antiquity; and what can be 
more likely than that it was derived from the ſame 
origin? It was the performance of theſe ſacred and 
and ſocial duties, that led mankind in the early 
ages to make this diviſion of their time and to be 
fo careful in obſerving it; and the only account to 
be given of it among heathens is, that the cuſtom 
continued, when the cauſe of it was forgotten. 1 
thoſe parts of the world, however, which God has 

 oecaionally 
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occaſionally enlightened, the injundion bas been 
handed down, and the fulfilment of it has been 
conſidered as an indiſpenſible duty. The Jewiſh 
nation, from the time that they became a people, 
vere remarkably ſtrict in obſerving the Sabbath. 
They occaſionally broke through this law, as they 
did through every other; but it was not their ge- 
neral character to negle& the inſtitution. On the 
contrary, they reſpected the authority of God ſo far, 
in this inſtance, that they often carried matters to an 
extreme, for which our Lord frequently cenſured 
them. In Chriſt we have a better authority for the 
obſervance of the day, and a better example for our 
direction for the diſcharge of this. duty. His con- 
duct in this inſtance, we all know. He, who made 
religious exerciſes ſo much his choice at all times, 
would never decline them on thoſe publick OCCa- 
ons, more immediately reſerved for them. He 
never did it, unleſs it were at the calls of real 
neceſſity or to perform ſome act of mercy greater 
than ſacrifice. It is of no great conſcquence to en- 
ter into an enquiry concerning the particular day 
of the week, to be thus ſet apart, whether the 
ſeventh or the firſt. The ſpirit of the command is 
of much greater conſequence, than the letter. The 
ſpirit of it certainly is, that a ſeventh part of our 
time, or one day in the week, ought to be conſe- 
crated to religious duties, and that whatever may. 
be the day choſen for this purpoſe; it ought to be 
kept in a manner anſwerable to the deſign of it. 


The 
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The firſt day of the week, however, being memore. 
ble for the reſurrection of Chriſt from the dead, 


this was choſen as the ſtated time for his diſciples 


to aſſemble together; and, after the Jewiſh diſpen- 


ſation was ſet aſide, they ſeem to have obſerved no 


other day, as the chriſtian ſabbath. And as it is 


the day ſtill continued among us by common con- 


ſent, thoſe who ſet apart no other day ought reli- 
giouſly to obſerve this; and it muſt be very criminal 
togive into any ſort of behaviour that tends to di. 
minifn the reſpeRt due to it. VE 


Having viewed the infitation in the original rea · 


ſons of it, and the authority by whichit is ſupported, | 
we may now conſider the uſefulneſs, and neceſſity 
of it. In every view of our intereſts, it has the 


moſt favourable aſpect upon them. Let us ſuppoſe | 


the day to be entirely ſet afide, or imagine the ne- 
 gleR and profanation of it obſervable in particu- 
lar inſtances, to become univerſal ; may we not alk 
how would communities, or how would private per: 


| ſons be affected by the change? Let the conſe- 


| quences of the ſuppoſition be fairly traced, and they 
will be found terminating in the deſtruction of every 
thing valuable. With reſpe& to the ſtrength and 
proſperity of kingdoms and ſtates, the caſe is very 
plain, Nothing | is more commonly, or more truly 


obſerved concerning them, than the benefit they de- 


rive from the impreſſions of religion. For when 


theſe are removed, and in proportion as they are ſo, 
. the 
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the great guardians of national felicity are ſubvert- 
ed. Governors abuſe their power by oppreſſion, 


and ſubjects are ready for all the outrages to which 


the paſſions can prompt them. But when know- 
ledge prevails, and juſt ſentiments of religion and 
virtue become general, it muſt be ſomething very 

extraordinary to prevent a nation from being great 
and happy. Thoſe who are in power will naturally 5 
exert their authority with mildneſs and equity; and 


thoſe who are in ſubjection, will ſubmit to it from 


choice, as the ordinance of God, and a neceſſary 
proviſion for their welfare. But from whence 
would mankind be likely to derive this knowledge, 
and theſe ſentiments ſo uſeful to them, if the ſab- 


bath were to be laid aſide, and the buſineſs of ie 


| forgotten? Remove the cauſe, and the effect will 
ceaſe. What is true of ſtates, is no leſs certain 


with reſpect to every individual. No perſon can be 
virtuous or happy without feeling the impreſſions of 
religion; and if ever the obſervance of the Lord's 
day ſhould be univerſally dropped, little will re- 
main in the world, in all probability, but vice and 
miſery. To the neglect and profanation of it, we 


may ſafely aſcribe that profligacy of manners ſo 
much to be lamented among ourſelves, and that 


long train of evils which ſeldom fail to accompany 
it. May it be therefore your firm reſolution, by 
the help of God, never to be acceſſary to theſe 


| things in others, by exhibiting to them a bad ex- 


ample in your own negle& of divine ordinances. 
Let 
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Let it be your honour to 15 ſtatedly in the temple; 
and while you hold up a light for the direction of 
others, or an example for their imitation, may you 


reap thoſe fruits in yourſelves which will more cer- | 
tainly reward your zeal and conſtancy in the ſervice of 


God. Though your good examples may fail of their 


effect upon others, yet they will never fail to diffuſe a 
ſecret pleaſure in your own breaſts; and to give you 
That ſtability in the ways of wiſdom, which will ren- 


der virtue the path of peace, the means of improv- 


Ing your knowledge, of making you more like God, 


and fitter for that bleſſedneſs, with which he is watt 


ing to reward you in the kingdom of heaven. 


If there be any among us, deviating from the path 


in which they had been trained up; and in dread of 
being thought preciſe, if they ſhould ſeem to feel the 

leaſt concern for the honour of their Maker, or ob- 
ſerve any thing like regularity in his worſhip; if they 
can bring themſelves either to purſue their buſineſs, 


or their pleaſure (under a notion of conſulting their 
health,) and to ſneer at thoſe who have any ſcruple in 
following ſuch examples; let ſuch reflect, that the 


ſtronger the ties they have broken, the ſeverer will 
be their cenſure; that perſons who have erred merely 


for want of inſtruction, have but little to anſwer 


for, compared with thoſe who are going aſtray from 


choice, in oppoſition to principles in which they have 


been carefully educated, and which they can ſee no 


Juſt reaſon to diſapprove ; and who ſeem to have no- 
ng 
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thing ſo much at heart as to confute by their example 
| the old maxim, Train up @ child in the way he ſhould 
gor and when he is old, he will not depart from it. 


A conduct inconſiſtent with the principles of reli- 
gion, will come to the recollection of you all, ſooner 


or later. You may for a time hide it from your own. 
view; but your fins will preſent themſelves again; 


and not with the leſs anguiſh for having met with ſo 
many obſtructions. They will fall upon you rather 
With an accumulated weight ; and nothing you can 
draw from this world, will help you to ſuſtain the 
burden. I: is a ſpirit of true devotion only, that will 
then be able to ſerve you; and if that has been the 
exalted pleaſure of your life, it will be your ſure. 
comfort in the valley and ſhadow of death. 
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Jonas 111. 19. 


4 a ths 15 the 6 that light i is come into tle : 
world, and men loved darkneſs rather than lights 
becauſe their deeds were evil. 


Sc O firm i is the 8 on which! our religion ſtands, 
that it derives credit and ſtability, not only from it's 
victories, but even from the reſiſtance made to it: 
for what have been the real motives to the reſiſtance? 
Did men on it's firſt appearance detect a fraud? Or 
have they ſince, with all their ſagacity, found the 
evidence in favour of chriſtianity defective? T his 
was then, indeed, and is ſtill the pretence made, but 
it hath as often been confuted by the force of the 
moſt powerful reaſoning. The enmity lies in this, 
that the morality of this religion is too pure for the 
men of this world. This is the offence for which it 
will never be forgiven, for men want to have their 
deſires unfettered, and their vicious courſe of life to 
| be uninterrupted by any reſpect to that high autho- 


rity which juſtly claims the control. | 
One 
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one! is vans led i into refleBions of this fort by 
the words before us; permit me, as an improvement 
of them, to illuſtrate the character given of our Lord 
as the /ight of the world: we may then conſider by 
what arguments may be proved the guilt and danger 
| of thoſe who reje& that light or who even diſlike it. 
In all languages of the known world it has been 
| uſual to repreſent as lights, all men of extraordinary 
| wiſdom and virtue; ſuch men are, to the moral world, , 
what common light is in the natural: and our Saviour 
has this character given him by way of eminence; 
not to the excluſion of other men who had gone be- 
fore him; nor to the excluſion of other means of en- 


= lightening the world: for there was ever what is 
called the light of nature, an information to be drawn 
from the ſurrounding frame of the world, a moſt 


wonderful apparatus, indeed, for difplaying without 


= intermiſſion the greatneſs, the wiſdom, and the be- 


nignity of it's contriver. Here is a light never ex- 
tinguiſhed, and forcing itſelf upon the obſervation 
of men of every region, rank and capacity; and, one 
would imagine, with ſuch effect, that none could 
ever be ſo wild in their imagination as to think of 
deſcribing the author of ſuch a ſtupendous work, by 
the form of man or of any viſible object. But what 
is there too abſurd for human invention, when ſet at 
work by the violence of human paſſions? What is 
there too incredible to find believers, and what is 
there too extravagant for their credulity ? Even birds, 
N n „FF 
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beaſts, and creeping things were conceived by them 
as repreſentations of the Deity. This depravity ap- 
peared ſoon in the world, and became as extenſive | 
as the cauſes which had given it birth, But God, in 
the greatneſs of his mercy, did not forſake them, nor 
give them up entirely to what is emphatically called 
Te blindneſs of their heart. Tt pleaſed him to call 
their attention by other means,. and leaving the 
frame of nature, as a ſtanding confutation of athe» 
| iſm and a reproach to idolatry, and ſuperſtition, he 
ſent meſſengers immediately from heaven, 


Revelation OWE? was co-eval with the world, and 
muſt have been ſo, from circumſtances then exiſting, 
that 1s, before the human faculties had yet been 
tried, and when man had no light from experience, 
But what at firſt was indiſpenſible, continued after 
wards to be expedient for preſerving a knowledge ot 
the true God, and the obedience due to him. He 

accordingly ſent prophets at ſundry times, with 
precept upon precept, with threatenings to the dil- 
obedient, and promiſes to encourage the good: 

and theſe prophets ſtill pointed at a future period, 
when a greater prophet ſhould appear, and be in the 
moral world what the ſun is in the natural. Thus 
Zecharias ſpeaks, of the tender mercy whereby the 
day ſpring, or the riſing ſun, hath viſited us, to giue 
light to them that fit in darkneſs and to guide our Jes 
in the way of peace. 


bi bis 
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This was a der which the whole world flood | 
in need of; and 6n that account Chriſt is called the 
deſre Hall nations. But all of them did not equally 
want this aſſiſtance; for ignorance was not preva- 
Jent in the ſame degree every where. The Jews had 
been early inſtructed in the unity of God, and though 
at ſome periods they had fallen into idolatry, yet at 
the time of our Saviour's coming, that principle 
Had recovered it's influence. They were no ſtran- 
gers alſo to the nature and reality of a moral go- 
vernment, nor to admirable leſſons on the univerſa- 
lity of the divine preſenee, or on the purity of heart 
requiſite in his worſhippers; they knew, that he 
delighted not in burnt offeririgs and ſaerifices, but 
only in the good diſpoſitions they were intended to 
| expreſs : the heaven of heavens, they knew, could 
hot contain him, much leſs could a temple made 
with hands; they had learned already that no form 
of worſhip, if unattended with correſponding ſenti- 
ments of the heart, could be otherwiſe than an abo- 
mination to him. They underſtood alſo the general 
obligation to repent, and were thoroughly perſuad- 
ed of it's efficacy, when ſincere; and to this re- 
pentance they had been urged uniformly by the 
proſpect of a reſurrection of the juſt and the unjuſt. 
Thus the general principles of pure religion had 
been delivered to them by the law and the prophets. 
They had not, however, ſo far availed themſelves of 
that light, as to render our Saviour's appearanee 
among them unneceſſary. A notorious corruption 
Nn 2 of 
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of manners had depraved even their ideas of mora- 
lity and religion: for in defiance to the admirable 


leſſons which they pretended to revere, the Phariſees 


had converted the duties of religion into artifices of 
the moſt contemptible vanity; while the Sadducees, 
the other prevailing party, ſcem to have given up the 
belief of a future ſtate, and to have regarded all mo- 
ral obligations as matters of human policy. To be- 
come a light, then; to ſuch a people, our Lord had no 
occaſion to introduce a ſyſtem of inſtruction altoge - 
tber new, but only to interpret and improve the old; 
to exhibit the law and the prophets in their true 
meaning ; to reproach them with their wilful depar- 
ture from a law which they could not be ignorant of, 
and with the ſubſtitution of human authority and tra - 
ditions in the room of it; he had, moreover, to ex- 
| Hibit the true fpirit of it, in the pure luſtre of his 
own example, particularly by ſubmitting to death, 
hereby atteſting the truth of his doctrine, and expoſ- 
ing at the ſame time their vain expectations from 2 
ſuppoſed temporal Meſſiah; ſhewing them that, ac- 
cording to the prophecies, his kingdom was only to 
be ſpiritual or moral, and that, for the eſtabliſhment 
of it, he was even to be cut off, and that it behoved 
him to ſuffer, in order to make an end of fin, and to 
bring in an everlaſting ſalvation. Such was the light, 
ſuch the tenor of inſtruction, to which, indeed, the 
Jews had not been accuſtomed, but which was neceſ- 
fary to undeceive them. But all that he could urge 
vas loſt except * a few, and this light, as 3 
| what 
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what they had before, Rows in darkneſs, and the dark- f 
neſs comprehended it not. Hiſtory furniſhes but few 
examples of a people ſo impenetrable as the Jews to 
the wiſdom of inſtruction, to the influence of the moſt 
_ conſpicuous virtue, or to the evidence of the moſt 
ſtriking atteſtations. Some pitiful evaſion ever ſerved 
to counteract the moſt powerful means of conviction. 
This perverſeneſs naturally drew from our Lord fre- 
quent and pointed reproof; he tried every mode of 
argument; placed himſelf i in every point of view; and 
| reaſoned with them on the principles and facts they 
had acknowledged, He ſaid to them, © Ye ſent unto 
John the baptiſt and he bare me witneſs. He was a 
burning and a ſhining light, and ye were willing for 
a ſeaſon to rejoice in his light; you ſeemed happy 
that in him the ſpirit of prophecy was revived after 
a long intermiſſion. But I have greater witneſs than 
that of John, even the works which the father hath 
given me 10 finiſh.” Thus he went on, but to little 
effect. Even his reſurre&ion, with all the aſtoniſhing 
Proofs of it, made no change in them ; they pretend- 
ed, at leaſt, not to be convinced : the apoſtles there- 
fore told them, that in them the prophecy was ful- 
filled, they have eyes but they ſee not, ears have they, - 
but they hear not, neither underſtand they with their 
hearts. Having exhauſted in vain all the ſtores 
of argument and perſuaſion, they turned with juſt 
indignation from ſuch a ſcene of unprofitable la- 
bour, and went among the Gentiles, to whom Chriſt 
was to beeome a light, according to the prophecies. 


The 
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The ſituation of the Gentile world was deplorable 
indeed! They had every thing almoſt, yet to learn, 
and had been deſtitute of the means of learning it: 
they had not, as the Jews, a written law; nor were 
they, in fact, even a law unto themſelves, otherwiſe 
than in the wretched ſenſe of a people, in whom e 
law in the members watred againſt the law in the mind, | 
and brought them in captivity to the law of fin and 
death. Philoſophers had ſaid and written ſome fine 
things, but without caring for the effect of them on the 
publick. Prieſts deluded the people, becauſeby this 
craft they bad their wealth. Many ſaw, yet but few | 
' lamented, the ignorance and vices of the people at 
large. The body of the people were viewed by their 
rulers only as fit inſtruments of their ambition or 
avarice; they therefore took no pains to improve the | 
ſtate of the world, but only to keep things as they 
were. But unto them that dwelt in this region and 
ſhadow of death, light ſprung up. Paul, who had 
been marked out for their particular ſervice, entered 
upon it with equal zeal and effect. After the happy 

change he himſelf had experienced in his own concep- 
tion of things, and poſſeſſing the powers with which he 
was now furniſhed, nothing ſeemed too arduous for 
him to undertake, and wherever he went, a ſtream of 
light marked his progreſs. A revolution in the ſen- 
timents and manners of the weſtern world, was thus 
effected ſuddenly, and in a degree incredible almoſt, 
were it not that heathen hiſtorians in great nome 


and of undoubted credit, have atteſted the fact, I 
8 mean 
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mean that ſtate of depravity, into which the world 
was ſunk, and from which nothing but the Preach- 90 
ing of the goſpel has recovered them, 


5 E gen ends know in what manner the apoſtles 
diffuſed this light, or how they accommodated their 
| inſtructions to the prevalent errors of the times, 
| their acts as ſet forth by St. Luke will inform you. 
| This was the Lord' s doing and it is marvellous in our 
eyes, 


But e marks every ching in this world: 
and all ſubjects have a dark fide to exerciſe our 
painful reflection. It is thus with the goſpel: and 
he, who with his uſual ſtrength of expreſſion, was 
to draw all men to him, and whoſe doctrine was to 
be like the lightning darted from one end of heaven 
to the other; he, I ſay, could not but indulge him- 
ſelf in very different ſentiments at other times, well 
knowing, that his goſpel would not be reſpected 
every where, nor even on the ſame ſpot at all times. 
There were very early proofs of this truth; and 
they ſtill exiſt among us. Truth, though always 
the ſame in itſelf, is not uniform in it's eſſect, be- 
cauſe it works upon minds very diflerently affected 

= towards it, Thus countries formerly enlightened, 
xv ſoon relapſed into their former ignorance; and this 
religion after having attained it's vigour, began to 
languiſh, ſoon diſappeared, and left nothing but 
a name. And is not this tendency to decay ſtill 


viſible 


beeard? Do we not know of the ſpreading contagion 
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viſible among profeſſed chriſtians? Have we not 


of infidelity : of men nurtured in the chriſtian faith, 
yet affecting to renounce it as a vulgar prejudice, 
ſeparating themſelves from chriſtian aſſemblies, or 
attending them in a careleſs indifferent manner. 
And 7his is the condemnation. We cannot conſider 
facts without entering into the cauſes and conſequen- 
ces of them, eſpecially as they apply to. ourſelves; 
for this awful declaration was not intended ſolely for 
the infidel Jews, but as a general obſervation to be 
applied wherever ſimilar caſes might be found. 
cannot but think, that although we are a ſociety of 
believers, it may be of uſe to enter a little into this 
part of the ſubject. It may put us more upon our 
guard by ſhewing the eriminality of unbelief, and 
of every thing in our conduct that beſpeaks a ten- 
dency towards it. | 


It is diſobedience to the Divine authority. That 
authority, though it doth not compel belief, yet 
Juſtly claims an examination of what comes recom- 
mended by it. But of thoſe who treat this religion 
with diſreſpect, how few are there who can be faid 
to have given the ſubject the attention due to it, or 
that is requiſite to form a judgment? Are they who 
flight this religion generally men of reſearch ? Men 
of a ſedate turn of mind? Men of character and 
abilities ſufficient to warrant-a dependence on them 


for going into a full and fair inveſtigation? Are 
| 0 
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: they. not rather men who flrink at the fatigue of 
thinking? Are they not perſons therefore who either 
look at chriſtianity through the falſe medium of 
human corruptions; or who would rather not believe 
becauſe they are not diſpoſed to obey. Such per- 
ſons will always be ſuperficial enquirers, and it is 
no diſcredit to chriſtianity to have met with ſuch 
opponents. Superior characters and abilities have 
been generally the firſt, the moſt diſtinguiſhed for 
firmneſs of belief, and for the ardour of their zeal 
for chriſtianity. In this they have manifeſted their 
love of truth and their reſpe& for it's divine au- 
thor. Diſreſpe& to chriſtianity is further marked 
with ingratitude, or at leaſt with a moſt criminal 
inattention to the great and numberleſs bleſſings, 
which owe their origin and extent to the ſentiments 
drawn from the goſpel, and impreſſed continually 
as one employment of the chriſtian ſabbath, How 
many the benefits of this inſtitution! Is property 
ſecure? T6 what is it owing? From whence arc 
drawn thoſe ſentiments of juſtice, which have cauſed 
it to be refpected as a ſacred thing? Do we enjoy the 
bleſſings of civil government? From whence arc 
theſe bleſſings derived but from a religion inculcat- 
ing, upon high and low, their reciprocal duties, 
preſcribing limits to power, and aſſerting the rights 
belonging to nien of every rank and ſtation ; charg- 
ing the great with the protection of thoſe below. 
them, and recommending to- inferiors a reſpectful 
ſubordination on their part? Whence is civiliza- 


0 0 = tion 
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tion? Whence is that order in ſociety which keeps 
men ſo far within their bounds? What is it, that 
has moderated ſo far the fury of men's paſſions, and 
exerted ſuch a beneficial influence on all the con- 
cerns of the world? How comes it to paſs, at 
leaſt, that injuſtice has not been more predominant? | 
That it has been either ſo melted, or ſo fettered, as 
to leave ſome ſpots of peaceful induſtry, and fo 
many intervals of reſt from calamity ? Has it not 
been owing to the goſpel, to thoſe moral ſentiments | 
to which it recalls our attention; which we carry | 
with us into the world, and which ſind a vent in the 
converſation of one man with another, and offer to 
regulate all their tranſactions? And whither could 
we look with more certainty for the ſecurity and in- 
creafe of every thing valuable in this world, but to 
that greater reſpect, to which the goſpel is entitled, 
and with which the order and happineſs of man would 
certainly be advanced? If then we were to ſpeak or 
to think in diſparagement of this goſpel, would it not 
be the ſame as to diſregard the fountain while drink- 
Ing at the ſtream; or to vilify the ſun, hidden per- 
haps by an obſcure medium, but whoſe beams ren- 
der every thing viſible, affiſt us in every duty, and 
in all the ſatisfactions of life. To ſpeak the moſt 
favourably of this negle& of the goſpel, it is a mark 
| of the baſeſt ingratirude. | 


A vhs 3 will lead you to view anbetief as 


enmity with the world ; for what 1 is uſeful to the in- 
dividual, 
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dividual, muſt be ſo to the world. And ſhould we 
ſhew ourſelves friends to the world, by relaxing the 
bonds that unite men together, or by attempting to 
have vice under no other check, than from the juſ- 
tice of human tribunals ? Are there not a thouſand 
caſes to which human authority does not, and can 
not extend, but in which this religion has interpoſed 
with happy effect. And is vice of ſo barmleſs, gen- 
tle, and pliant a nature, that ſuch a reſtraint u pon 
it may be fafely removed? And can the perfon whoſe 
converſation, or conduct tends to the removal of ir, 
be faid to deſerve well of his fellow-citizens? As a 
further ground of condemnation may we not add our 
own folly and madneſs? Let us conſider for a mo- 
ment our fituation here. Happy as we may feem, 
when 1n health and ſpirits, are theſe liable to no un- 
certainty, and when we come to feel it, are our con- 
folations ſo abundant, that we need not look further 
than the prefent life? Heaven, in compaſſion to a 
mind, labouring under the weight of it's reflc&ions, 
has by the goſpel thrown a light upon our ſituation, 
and opened a fair proſpect. Here are glad tidings of 
great joy to all people. Muſt it not then be a ftrange 
infatuation, that leads any perfon to receive them 
without any defire or hope that they are well found- 
ed? Or are we perſons to examine them with a ſort 
of fear leſt they ſhould prove true? And is not this 
the abſurdity of thoſe who look on chriſtianity with | 
an evil eye, and liften with more pleafure to argu- 


Oo ments 
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pts pd it, than to evidence in it's: favour? 
T Wh would be no wiſdom, indeed, in leaning upon 
what has no foundation. But where the evidence is 
ſo various, ſo abundant, and ſo ſtriking, it deſerves 


dur confidence, and our wiſdom would lead us all to 


underſtand, and to lay it to heart. To perſons ſo 
deeply intereſted -as we are in the truth of chriſtia- 
nity, one would think, that nothing could appear ſo 
deſirable as that our eyes might be more perfectiy 
opened to it's excellence, and our hearts to it's more 
perfect command of our paſſions, that we might thus 
find it a refuge from deſpair; and that, in the evening 
of a well ſpent life, our ſetting ſun might leave us 
in the joyous hope of a better reſurrection. All 
things conſidered, it ſhould ſcem, that prejudices in 
favour of chriſtianity, rather than fooliſh objeQions 
to it, might be expected from all perſons, who un- 
derſtand their true intereſt and happineſs. But there 5 
are people in the world who would rather give up all 
it's advantages than ſubmit to it's authority; and this 
brings us again to the ſame point, they love darkneſs 
rather than light, becanſe their deeds are evil. 


1 nk obſerve further, that unbelief would be. 
more eriminal on our part, when viewed compara- 
tively, For we have not the impediments to belief 
which others formerly laboured under. As for the 
| Jews, though they are not to be vindicated, yet they 


had ſome difficulties in the way of their acceptance 
— EN of 
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of this beneſit: they had ſomething to offer again 
chriſtianity in the imagined perpetuity of their Mo- 
faick law: and they had other miſtakes which for ; 
long time embarraſſed the diſciples themſelves. The 
| Gentiles, on the other hand, had been in habits of 
5 idolatry, recommended, as they thought, by theit an- 
tiquity, befides being interwoven with civil policy, 
and ſupported by it's power. But the unbelief which 
is a reproach to chriſtian countries, has no ſuch ob- 
ſtructions to plead i in it's favour; no fuch apology 
can be made for it. Men are now trained up in the 
profeſſion of chriſtianity, and have nothing to create 
averſion to it, but that purity, which does it honour. 
The origin of unbelief lies in the general cauſe men- 
tioned by our Saviour. There is one cauſe which 
has no ſmall ſhare in this guilt, and that is, pride 
affecting ſingularity. A ſuſpicion of every thing 
commonly believed, is with ſome, a proof of ſupe- 
rior underſtanding ; and becauſe received opinions 
have ſometimes been found wrong, it is wich them 
an eaſy ſtep to the concluſion, that they are always 
ſo. Conceit will not keep to the high road of com- 
mon belief, but muſt have every thing it's own way 
it will not examine the ſacred writings by the natural 
rules of interpretation, nor admit facts upon their 
proper and uſual evidence, but common ſenſe muſt 


give way to metaphyſical ſubtilty. OF this perverſe 


| temper our Lord nas given the true account; it is 


vice aſſuming the credit of extraordinary penetra- 
tion. 
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@ion. If then an open or ſecret diſlike to chriſtianity, 
among us eſpecially, have it's root in this complica- 
tion of vice and folly, are we to wonder that it ſhould 
provoke the juſt diſpleaſure of the Almighty ? How 
; little ſoever others may think of this condemnation, 
let us fear it; let us come to this light and walk as 
the children of it, remembering the awful words of 
1 our Saviour, Flad not come and ſpoken to them 
rey would not have had fin, but novo 1 have 10 
"ny for their fir. DO 
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PALMS XC11, ry 14. 


Thoſe that be planted in the « 06 of the Lord, ſhall N 
flouriſh i in the courts of our God; they ſrall wg | 
9 Jori fruit in old age 


Tn E bulk of mankind have no turn for any rea- 
ſonings that do not intereſt the imagination; or which 
do not direct their views to ſurrounding objects for 
ſome ſimilitude to the matter in hand. A flow and 
careful ſeparation of ideas entangled together by ha- 


dit, is an operation exccedingly painful to them, how 


profitable ſoever they might find it. It is much more 
eaſy to blend things together, than to diſunite them 
by a critical exerciſe of the judgment. To this 


intirmity of our nature religion has condeſcended, 


not altogether from neceſſity, but from choice; for 
the ſake of a more lively and forcible repreſenta- 
tion of the ſubject. It's principles and virtues are, 
therefore, not exhauſted in dry abſtracted ſpecula- 
tions, but are, as it were, placed before our eyes, in 
an embodied ſtate ; they are > brou ght forward in the 
ſhape 
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ſhape and form of viſible objects, in order to borror 
from thence every thing that will bear an application 
to them, in order the more to engage the attention, 
and to impreſs the heart. And what part of nature 
has not religion thus called to it's aid ? The heavenly 
bodies, of courſe, as the grandeſt exhibition of na- 
ture, are thus employed: thus, one while, the good 
are compared, for their diſtinguiſhed honour and in- 
fluence, 7o the fun, ſhining in the kingdom of their 
_ father, and the ſtars for ever and ever. The be- 


 _ Linning and progreſs of their virtues here, are repre- 


ſented by the dawning light that ſhineth more and more 
unto the perfe day. The wicked, on the contraty, 

however diſtinguiſhed by the eminence of their rank, 
are wandering ſtars, to whom is reſerved the Blackneſs 
of darkneſs for ever. When we look around us, on 
this our own manſion, what object is here, which the 
ſacred writers have not employed to deſeribe the dif- 
ferent characters of mankind, and to repreſent their 
different effects. But vice being the moſt dreadful 
enemy to the world, all the powers of language have 
been employed to render it deteſtable and alarming; 
and nature ſeems to have been ſearched with particu* 
lar care for metaphors to expoſe it. The wicked are 
like clouds without water: raging waves of the ſea 
foaming out their own ſhame e they are trees whoſe fruit 
withereth, without fruit, twice dead, plucked up by 
the roots. But what a contraſt is here! Thoſe that are 
planted in the houſe F the Lord ſhall flouriſh in the 
courts of the Lord; and He Meal bring forth fruit in 
old age. The 
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The only danger in the uſe of metaphors is that 
of running the compariſon too far, diſplaying inge- 
nuity in the application, to the negle& of the main 

8 thing intended. Let us attend, therefore, not ſo much 


to the metaphorical language of che pſalmiſt, as to 
the ſentiment it t conveys. 


We are firſt called to conſider the great benefit 
of living under the chriſtian diſpenſation. If in the 
times preceding it, or while the Meſſiah was only 
waited for, men thought it their happineſs to belong N 
| to the houſe or temple of God, what a ſuperior advan- 
| tage do we enjoy, who have ſeen the prophecies ſo 
far fulfilled! How happily is our lot caſt, where 
every duty we owe to our Maker is ſo clearly repre- 
ſented, ſo perfectly exemplified, and ſo powerfully _ 
enforced by every motive that can give it weight, 
In the goſpel, we all behold with open face the glory 

of the Lord, in order that we may be changed into 
the ſame image from glory to glory. What advan- 

tage can there be, reſpecting our moſt valuable 

intereſts, which we do not poſſeſs, or at leaſt, find 


= within our reach? If any man lack wiſdom, he 


knows where to apply for it: if he carefully and 
With tears ſeek a place for repentance, he need not 
deſpair ; if he want aid he may obtain it; or if con- 
ſolation in trouble, the promiſes of the goſpel will 
afford it plentifully ; they are great and precious in- 
deed, being adapted to every evil we complain of, 
and to every ſort of happineſs which we can wiſh to 
TW: ter 
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e more perfect and durable. Such are the ad- 
vantages which have happily fallen to our lot; or 


if you pleaſe, ſuch are the riches of the ſoil, where 


we are planted in the houſe of God. But where are 
the indications of the great happineſs we conceive in 


being thus ſituated? Where is that flouriſhing ſtate? 
Where that vigour, where thoſe fruits, which a cul- 


ture like our's, afforded room to expect ö Do we not | 
| behold, much more frequently, a tinted growth, a 
withered aſpect, a ſickly appearance, fruit not ripen - 


cd and not likely to be ſo, through internal diſeaſe, 
through ſome blaſting vapour from without ? Yes. 

| They have a name that they live but are dead; and the 
form of religion exiſts frequently where the ſpirit of 
it is not felt. The credit of it is ſought by every one, 
but the duties of it are reliſhed only by a few ; while 
it's pleaſures are either treated as viſionary, or at leaf 
as not very intimately connected with the true enjoy- 
ment of life. But ſurely there cannot be a greater er- 
ror in judgment. Conſider for a moment, what is the 
life of a man, when /iving without God i in the world? 
How very low is it, when ſeparated from the houſe 
of God, or unconnected with the principles, the 
duties, and the ſatisfactions which belong to an in- 
tercourſe with heaven. What has the honeſt pride 
of man then to value itſelf upon ? Rather, what 2 
mortifying ſpeQacle is he even in his greateſt proſpe- 
rity! How falſely has he eſtimated his dignity, whom 
religion and virtue had no. hand in raiſing to bis 
| Eminence, 
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eminence, and e ä 1s only in his for⸗ | 
tune! It is eaſy for any one to rank above him; 
and every good perſon really occupies a much kigh- 
er ſtation, at leaſt in the temple of God. A man 
who is above being religious, lets himſelf down to | 
a level with the brute. He may be anxious to 
diſplay his conſequence, but what is he? Is he 


much better than the poor beings with whom he aſ- 


ſociates? No. He is but one beaſt beſtriding ano- 
ther, it may be for his amuſement, or perhaps, con- 
venience; or, he takes the liberty of a beaſt of prey 
in killing and devouring a different one ſor his ſuſte- 
nance: he is often a partner in the ſame toils, and 
in the ſame pleaſures; with this unfortunate diſſe- 
rence, however, on the ſide of man, that he is a 
drudge, not through patience or neceſſity, but from 
choice. He is indeed an ingenious animal, not go- 
verned merely by an inſtinctive impulſe, but having 
it in his power to vary his purſuits, and modify his 


pleaſures ; but his ingenuity 1s often his misfortune : 


he creates to himſelf new wants, and conſequently 
renders himſelf more dependent; his imagination 
is ever ſuſpecting evil deſigns, and his fear antici- 


pating dangers that may never happen; inſomuch, 


that his ſuperior powers only furniſh the means of 


tormenting himſelf, and he is > ſtranger to that caſe, 
to that exemption from care, which is nature's boon 


to the ſuffering creatures below him. But what 


thall we ſay of man, unimpreſſed by religion, when 
P p 2 | N 
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he comes to be viewed in reference to his own ſpe- 
cies ? Is he likely to reſpect their rights? Will he give 
way to the feelings of compaſſion, when ſtimulated | 
by revenge, or when the object of an ambitious pur» 


| fuit is ſtarted? Will the fierceſt animals of - the 


foreſt exhibit any thing like his malignity? Muſt 
we not rather call up, from ſome other region, 2 
fury, and repreſent man under that form, ſpeaking 
much, it may be, in favour of juſtice and humanity, 
of reſtoring order and peace, but willingly employed 
in conducting the dreadful work of deſtruQion, or 
in viewing from an eminence the dcfolation whieh 
his power can make in the carth. 


Such is the man, who knows naking of religion 
but it's forms; he is a degraded, a wretched, and 
| miſchievous being. But whenever he comes to be 

1 rooted and grounded 1 in it's principles, and has been 
in the habit of making a fair experiment of their 

power, then man riſes to his level, and takes his 

rank. In the houſe of God, or even in the moſt re- 

tired place, which a devout heart may chooſe for a 
ſanctuary, man is in his proper fituation. The at- 

tention of his mind is then and there fixed upon 
ſomething worthy of it's faculties, He views the 

Deity either in the magnificence or beauty of his 

works; he admires the order of Providence, con- 

templates the benevolence manifeſted in things in 
general; and finds in the. dectrine of a future 

. a clue for every myſtery in the divine proce 

dure. 
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dare. I was en el af the proſperity of the wicked; 
ſays the pfalmiſt, hen went I 10 the houſe of God aud 
e their end. 


While religion nden the adds to God, PO 1 
Job it's views and giving it a tafte of the nobleſt ſa- 
2 it alfo gives an amiable turn to the tem- 
| While we are viewing the ſupreme Being as 
wa common father, we open our minds naturally 
to every thing that is kind. In the houſe of the Lord 
our God we learn what we onght to do for our bre- 
thren and companion's ſakes. It is our own fault if we 
do not rake ſweet counſel together, and on every oec. 
| fon that brings us together, there find the workings 
of a benevolent heart. Here we naturally give vent 
to our beſt wiſhes for our friends, and here depoſit 


| allourreſentment of injuries, in the grateful remem- 
brance of that mercy which endureth for ever. Re- 


gion will make a man a friend to himſelf, and pre- 
ſerve peace within him. It is a powerful but ſalu- 
tary curb upon the natural violence of every deſire: 
and we have no fooner felt, and ſubmitted to it, than 
we perceive the wiſdom that has laid the reſtraint, 
and the wiſdom, on our part, that ſhould determine 
us to remain under it. In a word, every thing that 
is great and excellent, in a moral and virtuous eſti- 
mate, muſt appear connected with the houſe of God, 
and if it be our object to make real attainments in 
goodneſs, we ſhall take up the language of the 
_ Plalmiſt: One thing hath 15 heart df red, and that 
will 
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will T ſeek after, that I may dwell in the courts of the 
Lord, to behold his beauty, and to enquire in his tem- 
| ple. Here are the principles which nouriſh and ani- 
mate the mind, like a tree planted in a happy ſoil. 
Here is the ſituation to protect, and the care that 
would bring it forward; here the induſtry which 
would dig about it, prune it as occaſion might re- 
quire, and contribute to the abundance of it's pro- 

ductions even to the lateſt period. That tree muſt 
be corrupt indeed, which appears in ſuch a ſituation, 
e being invigoratod and fruitful. 


Religion, whether viewed in a ſpeculative or 2 
practical light is ſuited to every period of our life. 
The capacity even of che young, will find nothing in 
the moſt valuable parts of it, either difficult to be 
conceived, or irkſome in practice: and the more ad -- 
vanced in life can never reach any ſtage, where ſuch 
an employment becomes improper or uſeleſs. Reli- 
gion has been miſconceived in being thought fit only 
for them. In fact, it's obligations are univerſal. No 
rank is exempted, nor any time of life, after the mind 
has once opened to it's ideas and impreſſions; and 
that is very early, if wiſdom or prudence have any 
hand in preparing for the culture. Ingenuous, and 
moral feelings are ſoon excited in a child, and the 
parent in particular, who is, perhaps, the firſt and 
immediate object of them, may eaſily lead up it's 
thoughts to an inviſible benefactor; and the ſooner 


ö this 1 1s done, the more laſting will be the effects. How- 
.cval 
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ever the duties of religion, though not calculated ex- 
clufively for any particular period, yet admit of ſome 
variety in their application, or may be viewed under 
ſome particular aſpe& according to our ſtanding in | 
the world. Our- preſent ſubject leads only to re- 
mark upon the fruits of age; or upon the virtues 
that would fit remarkably well upon all who have 
paſſed their meridian, or are found in the vale of 
life. And at what time could I more properly touch 
upon the ſubje& than the approaching expiration of 
another year? It is no diſgrace to be old; he hoary 
head is even a crown of glory, if it be found in the 
way of righteouſneſs, and particularly watchful againſt 
| thoſe faults which but too e mark the pro- | 
5 greſs of natural infrmity. 


How ill, for :aftance, would i it become a man, as 
he advanced nearer to eternity, to grow remiſs in reli- 
 gious duties; for if the young are juſtly called upon, 
in the days of their youth, to ſubmit to the authority 
of God, thoſe of us, who are more advanced, have a 
louder call given us, and the voice grows ſtronger 
every day, to hold the mercies of God in grateful 
remembrance. The more theſe favours of heaven 
accumulate, the more affectionate ought to be that 
return which is all that we can make; namely, of 
looking to the quarter from whence they have come, 
with more lively emotions, if poſſible, than ever. If 
beſides a long ſueceſſion of temporal bleſſings, the 
progreſs of time hath added to our many opportuni- 


Ll 


ties 
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ties of ſaving our ſouls, ſurely the demand of grati- 
tude muſt come to us with additional force; and every 
indication may be expected of a growing tendency 
in our mind towards that Being, who alone can be 
the ſtrength of our heart, and our portion for ever. 
Devotion in all it's branches belongs to us, in a par- 
ticular degree, not as having any thing gloomy in 

it's nature, but as the reverſe, as our conſolation, as 
a duty expreſſive of our gratitude ; a duty abound- 
ing in cheerful ideas, and beſt fitted to diſperſe thoſe 
clouds, which might otherwiſe obſcure our ſetting ſun. 
Under this head may be recommended a cheerful re- 
ſignation to the great event that is awaiting us. We 
may be juſtly expected to view it without dejection, 
and whenever called upon, to riſe like grateful gueſts 
from a well furniſhed table, contented and pleaſed 
in having favours, which are granted but to few, 
heaped on us, and continued up to an advanced pe- 
riod, which is but rarely attained. If, according to 
careful computation, it appears, that one half of 
thoſe who are born do not reach the age of ſeventeen 
years, how little room, comparatively, have we to 


complain of the brevity of * who have been renn 
o much longer! . 


| Habitual clpirfalacts preſerved to the laſt, will 
ſerve not only to expreſs our gratitude to the Deity, i 
and our confidence in his government, but alfo to 
render our intercourſe with the world pleaſing and i 
uſeful. Our attention to this matter is the more re- 
quiſite 


4 
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quiſite, on account of many circumſtances inſepa - 
rable from age, and tending, without our vigilance, 
to leſſen the reſpect due to it. Long life muſt more 
frequently have had cauſe to view the conduct of 
mankind in no very favourable light. It may have 
remarked the ſhort life of our friendſhips, through 
the natural caprice and inſtability of the human 
mind, Much experience has a tendency alſo to 
create ſuſpicion, and to leſſen our capacity of mix- 
ing with the world ſo as to give or receive pleaſure 
there. But this tendency in the mind may be coun- 
teracted: and as every thing has a bright as well "=p 
a dark fide, it would be well, if the more advanced 
in life would turn to that which tends to favour 
| benevolent impreſſions. Let us then endeavour, as 
one of the beſt proofs of the benefits to be derived 
from religion, and as a ſure method of recommend- 
ing it to others, to exhibit a compoſed and happy 
frame of ſpirit; a temper not moroſe and unyield - 
ing, but accommodating itſelf, as far as it can in- 
nocently, and with propriety, to other prays, .and 
_ eſpecially to Foupger * 


Among theſe fruits of age, 9 ought to „ben a 
; diſpoſition to liberality, in thoſe eſpecially, who have 
been favoured withample meansof doing good. This 
may be noticed the rather, becauſe many have too juſt» 
ly remarked a tendency in age to be penurious. I hey 
have obſerved that when other paſſions have diſap- 
Peared, the an one, the love of * world, 


A groys 
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.grows ſtronger and the attachment to it becomes clo- 
| fer than ever. Hence their pitiful ceconomy begin- 
ning, as it were, at a time when it ought to be relaxed 
as being leſs neceſſary or uſeful. Age is apt to de- 
viſe a variety of retrenchments in expence, tending 
to no good end, but only to excite attention in the 
_ obſerver, to the many growing infirmities of the 
human mind, and to ſhew the extreme folly of eager- 
neſs in that purſuit, which often leaves a man amidſt 
all his abundance, to feel all the care and ſolicitude 
of real poverty; and robs him of the pleaſure of 
doing good, when he has greater inducement than 
ever to do it, in the ſmall remnant of time left for 
the exerciſe of this virtue. Let it not be faid that 


your defire of riches is greateſt when you are leaſt 
able to uſe them. 


5 =P Thus ns for that age itſelf is not a ſeaſon for inac- 
tivity. Although a man may be allowed to retire | 
from the common toil of the world, yet in a moral 
| Yew, there ought to be no retirement, no ceſſation 
of our induſtry. On the contrary, perſons advanced 
in life, while in poſſeſſion of their faculties, are 
trees expected to be found in full bearing, and pro- 
ducing fruits not thoroughly ripened at an earlier 
period. The bark may be disfigured, and going into 
decay, but containing within a vigour that keeps the 
leaf from withering, and exhibits fruit then in it's 
greateſt perfection. Thus ſhall we reward the care 
that has planted and watered, and we. ſhall not be 
; — cut 
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eut down as cumberers of the ground, but be con- 
veyed by death to a happier climate to receive more 

copious nouriſhment, and to be rendered productive 
of more and better virtues. Therefore, My beloved 
| brethren in years, be ye ſledfaſt and immoveable, always 

abounding in the works of the Lord, for much as your 
labour in the Lord ſhall not be in vain. Whilſt you 


| remain here your example will animate thoſe who are 
growing up. Religion will appear great in their 


eyes; they will remember their Creator in the days 
of their youth ; and obſerving how admirable are the 
effects of true religion to the very laſt, they will take 
up the reſolution, that their lifeſhall be conducted 
upon the ſame principles, and that both early and 
| late, if they are ſpared, they will glorify their hear 
venly JT by bearing much Fruit. 


A2 SERMON 


SERMON XXIII. 


FORTITUDE IN OWNING CHRIST. 


Maxx vi, 38. 


| Whoſever Nerv. ſhall be aſhamed of me and my 


words in this adulterous and finful- generation, of 


Fim alſo ſhall the fon of man be aſhamed, when ht I 


: cometh i in the glory of his father with his holy angels, 
Tr is melancholy to relleR, that of all the excellent 


and uſeful powers of the human mind, there is none 
which mankind have not found means to pervert to 
their own deſtruction. Reaſon itſelf, which God has 
given them as a light to their path, and a guardian to 
their morals, is often made the very miniſter of cor- 
ruption. All their knowledge and ingenuity ſcems 
to be diſplayed i in the indulgence of their paſſions; 
they are wiſe to do evil, but to do good they have no 
underſtanding, Conſcience alſo, that judge within, 
which with an impartiality worthy of therighteous 
Being who has placed it there, ought to paſs a juſt 
ſentence, and to adjuſt their feelings to the nature of 
their conduct, how often is it blinded, and the influ- 
. ence of it directed to the workt purpoſes! The paſ- 


Hons, 
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ſions, mixing in every debate about right and wrong, 
frequently miſlead it. Accordingly we often obſerve 
crimes of an atrocious nature, committed without 
any immediate feelings of remorſe, nay, with ſeem- 
ing ſelf-approbation. How often have people, not 
knowing what ſpirit they are of, been ready to call 
for fire from heaven to puniſh the preſumption of 
differing from them in opinion! And when, in their 
impatience they have cauſed the wiſeſt, perhaps, and 

| beſt of men to fall as victims to their own turbulent 
and intereſted. paſhons, how often have they covered 
this with the mantle of religion, and made their pious 
- murders to paſs under the veil of doing God ſervice, 
and of zcal for the glory of their Redeemer ! 


That ſenſe of ſhame, alſo, which nature has con- 
need only with things reproachful in themſelves, 
how often does it change fides, leading people in 
ſome ſituations to glory in what is their diſgrace, and 
to be aſhamed to act that part, which would do them 
the higheſt honour. | 


To this particular inſtance of depravity, let us 
nao turn our attention, as an improvement of the 
words of the text. They evidently point out to us | 

the following particulars : 


The character of our Saviour as the ſon of man. 


The caſes in which we might be ſaid to be aſhamed 
of him and his words. 


r 


* 
a? 
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Theo origin i it in the corruption of the times. 


The conſequence of it, in being pub dif- 


owned by him at his future coming in the e glory of 
his . 


There are two remarkable characters under which 


our Saviour 1 is deſcribed in the new teſtament, the 


ſon of God, and the fon of man; characters ſeem- 


ingly oppoſite to each other, yet, perhaps, perfectly 


conſiſtent; the former of them given him chiefſy by 
his apoſtles, the latter generally aſſumed when ſpeak - 
ing of himſelf, His title as the ſon of God is vari- 
ouſly applied. Sometimes it refers us to the dignity 
of his nature, as the jr/t born of every creature, the 
image of the inviſible God. At other times, it refers 
us to his miraculous conception; that holy thing, 
which ſhall be born of thee, ſhall be called the fon of 
God. It is applied to his conſecration by John, this | 
is my beloved ſon, hear him; and ſometimes to his 
character as the expected Meſſiah ; and hence parti- 
cularly the queſtion ſo often put to him by the Jews, 
Art thou the Chriſt, the ſon of God? He was alſo de- 
clared or conſtituted the ſon of God by the reſurrec · 


tion from the dead, and his conſequent exaltation to 
the right hand of God. 


4 


| How then is he the ſon of man? And whence the 
particular care he took to be diſtinguiſhed. by that 


title? For he ſeldom ſpeaks of himſelf under any 


other. It could not be to repreſent himſelf literally 


as 
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as a man only; or that he was the ſon of God only 
in the ſame ſenſe as a good man 1s ſometimes ho- 
noured with that title. On the contrary, it appears 
to be an emphatical alluſion to a deſcription of the 
| Meſſiah, in Daniel's prophecy, (J. 13.) 1 ſew in the 
zight viſions, and behold one like the ſon of man came 
' with the clouds of heaven, and came to the ancient of 
: days, and they brought him near before him; and there 
| was given him dominion and glory, and a kingdom, that 
all people, nations and languages ſhould ſerve him; 
| his dominion is an everlaſting dominion which ſhall not 
paſs away, and his kingdom that which ſhall not be de- 
ſroyed. It is moſt reaſonable to believe that in refe- 
rence to this, our Lord ſpeaks of himſelf as the n 
of man, and once as the ſon of man which is in heu- 
ven, or which in the prophecy is deſcribed as coming 
in the clouds of heaven. (John 3. 13.) To his diſci- 
ples, he ſays, in alluſion to this prophecy: Then ſhall 
all the tribes of the earth mourn, and they ſhall ſee the 
' ſon of man coming in the clouds of heaven with power 
aud great glory. To the high prieſt he ſpeaks in the 
| fame manner, or with the ſame reference; hereafter 
je ſhall ſee the fon of man ſitting on the right hand 
of power, and coming in the clouds of heaven. So in 
| the words before us, and in all the various paſſages 
| Where he ſpeaks of his /uture glory and dominion, he 
points back to this prophecy ; and had not his hear- 
ers been ſtrangely infatuated by their ambitious hopes 
of finding in their Meſſiah a temporal prince, it would 
have been hardly poſſible for people fo well verſed in 
| | the 
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the ſcriptures, particularly in thoſe parts relating to 
the Meſſiah, not to perceive what he was aiming at, 
or that by this title which he aſſumed, he was claim- 
ing their regard to him as the great perſon whom the 
prophets had held up to their view in the form of 
man. Here probably was the origin of it, and though 
every paſſage, where this title is found, may not ap- 
pear more emphatical in this view, or by ſuch a refe- 
rence, yet many of them will appear more ftriking, 
and without it ſeem to loſe that energy which this 
interpretation would give them. A few inſtances - 
| ſhall ſuffice. The foxes have holes, and the birds of 


| the air have neſts, but the ſon of man hath not where 
to lay his head. That a man ſhould be deſtitute of 


the comforts of life, and be in want even of what 
other ereatures enjoy, is nothing uncommon, But 
how emphatical are our Saviour's words, when bis 
| Jow ſituation is contraſted with the character of ſuch 
a perſon as is deſeribed by the prophet Daniel? In 
like manner, when our Lord recommends to his diſ- 
ceiples mutual condeſcenſion and readineſs to ſerve, 
from the conſideration that the ſ of man was come, 
not to be miniſtered unto, but to miniſter and give his 
life a ranſom for many, with what a force does this 
concluſion come recommended even. to the greateſt 
among us, from the example of ſuch a Being as he 
is repreſented in this prophecy, one lite the fon of 
man, for whom was reſerved dominion and glory, and 
a kingdom that all people, nations and languages ſpould 
Serve kim! Again, The hour is coming when the dead 
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Halt Lear” the vvice of the for” of God, and they that 
hear ſhall live, for as the father hath life in himſelf, 
ſo hath he given io the ſon to have life in himfelf, and 
hath given him authority to execute judgment alſo, be- 
caſe he is'the ſon f man. The reaſon here aſſigned 
for giving him this authority, does not appear ſo 
ſtriking, by referring us only to his aſſumption of a 
human body and human infirmities; as by pointing 
at the propheey already mentioned, and claiming to 
be that very perſon, of whom it was forekold, that he 
| ſhould have this extenſive and everlaſting dominion: 
From hence it may appear worthy our conſideration, 
whether even this title of the ſon of man, as well as 
| that of the ſor of God, and which are both mentioned 
in the laſt quotation, be not equally intended to ex- 
preſs his dignity ; to aſſert in effect, that though his 
appearance was ſo unfavourable in the eyes of the 
Jewiſh nition, yet that he was the perſon whom they 
had been taught, through all ages, to expect as their 
Meſſiah, a fact which had been proved to them alrea- 
dy by varlous demonſtrations of the power of God, 
but nonè of them to be compared with thoſe more 
3 awful appearances of his majeſty, which are reſerved 
to eloſe the ſcene of this world, or the final diſtribu- 
don of Nes to mankind. 


. | But theſe and other references to the prophets, 
Vith all the wiſdom and power he diſplayed before 
dhe people, were loſt upon the greater part of them. 
* bad ba ay WN of deliverance * from. the 
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N and of being led on by their e Mel | 
ſiah to a conqueſt of ſurrounding nations. To all 
this, his mcek temper and kis low condition were ſo | 


ill ſuited, that all means of conviction were loſt 


upon them; they deſviſed and rejected him. Even 
thoſe who could not withſtand the force of truth, 
had not all of them the courage to avoiy it openly. 
Perſons of diſtinction eſpecially, as is uſual, felt their 
own great conſequence; and though they believed 
his divine miſſion, yet kept their diſtance from him, 
or then reſorted to him only when they could do it 
unobſerved, like Nicodemus, whoſe daſtardly ſpirt 
met with a proper rebuke. 


” Though hs is now far. removed beyond the reach 
-— of any perſonal indignity, yet the diſpoſition that 
leads to it may remain; and though cuſtom has 
rendered an outward profeſſion of his religion ge- 

neral among us, yet it may not have entirely ba- 
niſhed the crime of being aſhamed of him, for chere 
is danger of being aſhamed of his words. We 
have his words, his goſpel. tranſmitted to us; and 
any kind of treatment we give it, may be juſtly con 
ſidered as terminating in it's divine Author. If we 
were, then, to ſhrink from the defence of this goſpel 
when attacked either by argument or ridicule, what 
would this amount to but the crime before us? It is 
a matter of concern that there ſhould be ſo many oc- 
caſions given; that in a chriſtian country ſo many 
ſhould miſtake their way to fame, by throwing out 
hints to the diſcredit of the goſpel, or by ſneering at 
1 any 
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any part of it. Ard it is equally to be lamented that 
there ſhould be any to hear fuch things, without the 
ability and ſpirit to refute them; without opening 
their lips in defence of the truth, and reſenting in 
ſome degree the ridicule of it, as an outrage upon 
common decency, There is nothing, indeed, which 
a real friend to religion will more carefully avoid 
than the officiouſneſs of bringing the ſubject forward, 
without regard to the time'moft proper, or the moſt - 
+ likely to be attended with good effects. But ſurely 
it is ſomething unmanly and unchi iſtian, when relt- 
gion is attacked, never to ſupport it, or to ſuffer falſe- 
hood always to go off in triumph, for want of ſpirit 
to expoſe it. But how are people to defend what 
they take no pains to underſtand? It is to be feared 
that the goſpel is in the hands of many who feldom 
peruſe it from choice, and would be rather forry to 
have it thought to be among the objects of their pri- 
vate ſtudy; who profeſs, indeed, to receive it as the 
rule of their faith, the guide of all their actions, and 
the foundation of all their hopes, but who, in that 
profeſſion, let the matter reſt, making little or no uſt 
of this ſacred depofit, either for their own informa- 
tion, or to recommend it to others. Let us beware 
of coming under ſuch a charge, but ſhew how high 
he ſtands in our regard, by our diligence in ſearching 
the ſcriptures for the words of cternal Hſe. And 
thou gh no good action is the better for being forecd 
upon any one's obſervation, yet upon any proper 
occaſion of declaring our ſentiments, let us not be 
backward to bear our teſtimony to his goſpel, to ex- 
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preſs our firm belief in it, and the deep ſenſe we have 
of it's value; not forſaking the aſſembling ourſelves te- | 
gether, as the manner of ſome.is ; ſhewing that we are 
not aſhamedof what appears to be the power of God 


uno ſalvation; ; nay, that we coumt all things but boſs 
Tk the excellen cy of this hnowledge.. 5 : 


We ought not here to. 8 by the Lord's Pero 
our treatment of it, as ſome indication of the light 
in which we view our Saviour. The intention of the 
day, next to the original purpoſe of the ſabbath, in 
praiſing God for the wiſdom of his works and: the 
care of his providence, is to fix our thoughts upon 
the greater work of redemption ; to put us upon en- 
quiry into the nature and importance of the chriſtian 
doctrine, and to lead us to,the contemplation e of that 
amiable example, in which che power of it was uni: 
formly diſplayed, but more remarkably in bis death. 
Should there then be any perſons, ſo depraved in 
their underſtanding and taſte, as to have no. reliſh 
for ſuch an employment, and to attend merely by 
. conſtraint; ſhould there be any ſo unmindful of what 
they owe to themſelves, or ſo defirous of imitating 
the manners of the faſhionable world, as to be eager 
in proclaiming how little they frequent any place of 
publick worſhip ; or ſhould there be any who i in their 
conduct at other times, are aſhamed to act up to the 
ſtandard of their own judgment ; ; any who are afraid 
of being thought preciſe, by giving way to any, ' ſeru- 
ple of conſcience ; and amp, who are fo eaſy and pli- 
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ant. in their morals, as to make every thing give way 
to the deſire of being agreeable to others; what are 
all theſe things but different appearances of the crime 
we are now conſidering? And are caſes of this ſort 
merely i imaginary ? May not even a careleſs obſerver, 
frequently remark how common it is for the praiſe of 
men to be preferred to the praiſe of God and the ap- 
probation c of their own minds? How readily many 
among us, can give up all the regard due to the 
authority of their great maſter, and forego all the 
pleaſure they might derive from the eſteem of wiſe 
and good men applauding their reſolution; and all 
this for the ſake' of whom? Let their knowledge and 
experience declare; and. whether to ſuch perſons ſo 
expenſive a ſacrifice ought to be made; and whether 
it be not the nobleſt reſolu tion we can form, chat, by 
the belp of God, no perſons, whatever may be their 
figure i in the world, ſhall over-rule that higher au- 
khority under which we ought to act, or cauſe our 
hearts to reproach us fo long as WE live. 5 


There is alſo + a mode of behavious towards our 
Poor chriſtian brethren, which our Lord confiders 
as an indication of our being aſhamed of him. He 
| has given us to underſtand that there is a very cloſe | 
connection between him and all his faithful followers; 
a connection not founded in any difference of out- 
ward condition, but in the prevalence of a holy and 
virtuous temper. He was a wiſe obſerver of man- 


Ling, and weighed ny thing relating to them in 
a fair 
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a fair balance ; and as Hers appeared nothing me- 
ritorious in being poor, ſo he ſaw no merit in be- 
Ing rich. But in the influence of a man's condi- 
tion upon his conduct, eſpecially towards others, 
he ſaw a difference. He ſaw, through the falſe luſ- 
tre of human greatneſs, the pride almoſt inſeparable 
from it, and it's averſien to thoſe leſſons of humility 
and ſelf-denial which are eſſential to every amiable 
and good character. Although, therefore, the great, 
the mighty, and the noble were comprehended among 
the objects of his benevolent labours, it was not from 
among them that he expected to find perſons, the moſt 
attentive to his doctrine, or the moſt ready to under- 
take the preaching of it. He rather faithfully warned 
them of the danger which truth and virtue had to 
| apprehend, in a peculiar degree, among perſons of 
their rank. He held up to their view the dignity of 
human nature as the ſame'in a low as in a higher ſta- 
tion; and taught the perfect equality on which all 
' mankind ſtand before the Almighty, and on which 
they ſhould ever ſtand in his own regard; that though 
he did not wiſh to remove all outward diſtinctions of 
wealth and power, yet they ſhould not have the ſmall- 
eſt weight with him in fixing his eſteem or in con- 
ferring his rewards ; that no perfons were attached to 
him otherwiſe than by their virtues, and in propor- 
tion as they excelled in them; and that then the at- 

tachment became ſo juſt and ſo powerful, that no 


worldly conſideration ſhould ever prevent or aller it. 
Upen 
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Vpon the liberal principles of this divine Ws 
our Lord addreſſed his hearers, and walked before 
them. He was no ſlave to court the ſmiles of the 
great, or to withold a juſt rebuke of them when ne- 


eeſſary. The poor he aimed to encourage by his at- 


tention to them. For reaſons already mentioned, he 
was anointed, and he preached bis goſpel to them. 
He choſe his ſituation in life among them to reconcile 
them to it, and to do good where his labours were 
moſt likely to be well received, and to be attended 
uith the happieſt effects. He told hem how much 
they would ſhew their love to bim by keeping his 
commandments; and in that caſe what a return he 
would make them, how much he would value them 5 
at preſent whatever might be ihe obſcurity of their 
ſtation; and that hereafter, when he ſhould have it 
| more in his power to do them honour, and to render 
them happy, they ſhould inherit his promiſes; nay, 
that he conſidered them as ſo united to him, that he 
would then look upon the reſpe& paid them as an 
honour done to himſelf; telling, at the ſame time, 
the ſons of unfeeling pride, that in as much as they did 
it not unto one of the leaſt. of theſe his brethren, they 
did it not to him. It would be well, therefore, if all 
perſons would guard againſt that ſort of behaviour to 
_ each other, which is too commonly connected with 
their condition; if, on the one hand, the poor 
would not indulge their ſpleen and envy in de- 
grading the characters, or in other acts of injuſtice 
to their ſuperiors ; ; and if their ſuperiors, on the other 


hand, 
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hand, would not be ſo far lifted up by their proſpe· 
rity, as to look down diſdainfully upon' their ehriſ. 
tian brethren as unworthy of their notice, of their 
acts of kindneſs, or even of ſociety with them. They 
ougnht to reflect with whom every good mind is ui · 
ted, and upon whom the inſult terminates. Whats. 
ever be a perſon's ſtation, vice ought to exclude him 
from every thing except the neceſſary intercourſe of 
life and the offices of humanity ; and in like manner, 
any character reſpectable for the general goodneſs of 
It, is pointed out to us by our religion, as a perſon 
united to us by a ſuperiour tie, to be loved for being 
a diſciple of Chriſt, to be honoured before the world, 
as our father and our mother, our ſiſter and our brother, 
But let us not carry the matter too far. It is not a 
thing very practicable; and is more, perhaps, than our 
Saviour intended, that, on every occaſion, people of 
each rank ſhould mingle together, or that there ſnould 
be no ſeparation for ſocial intercourſe, of perſons 
moſt alike in education, taſte, and manners. It is 
ſufficient, in all caſes, that we follow the ſpirit of our 
Lord's inſtructions, and not the letter of them. Such 
a mixture is leſs needful, as there are better methods 
of ſupplying the neceſſities of the poor, and a pro- 
viſion is made alſo for doing them honour in the pub- . 
lick offices of our religion, particularly in the Lord's 
ſupper; and in this view it comes recommended, eſ- 
pecially to thoſe in higher ſtations, who wiſh to ſhew 
in all caſes, a due regard to the authority of their 
great maſter ; it is a ſacred feaſt, in which the great 
have 
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have an opportunity, without any offence to their de- 
licacy, of fitting down to eat and drink with thoſe 
who are in adverſity ; of owning them as branches of 
the ſame family; of declaring that though raiſed 
above others in ſome reſpects, it is in nothing of real 
and laſting moment; that no worldly diſtinction can 
give any pre-eminence in the favour of God; that 
in the bleſlings of the goſpel, all are upon an equa- 
lity, and that to deſpiſe the poor, would be to re- 
| proach not only the Maker but the Redeemer of 
them. 


sT SERMON 


s E RM ON XXIV. 


rokrrrupꝝ IN OWNING CHRIST. 


Maxx VIII, * 


wzobever Hherefore ſhall be aſbamed of me and my 
words in this adulterous and finful generation, of 
him alſo ſhall the ſon of man be aſhamed when he 
cometh i in the glory * his father, with his holy angels. 


N AVING ſeen, in the pense diſcourſe, in 
what caſes we might betray this criminal weakneſs, 
the ſtep is eaſy to the next point propoſed, namely 
the origin of it, that is, in the degeneracy of the times 
and a diſpoſition to fall in with it. Our Lord has 
intimated thus much by his deſeription of the age in 
Which he lived, as a finful and adulterous generation, 
in whom true devotion had degenerated into empty 
forms, and was blended with every vice under a fair 
_ diſguiſe. It is no wonder then, that beſides the open 
and manly profeſſors of this religion, there were 
many cautious believers who lay concealed, or who 
did not wiſh to be known as ſuch; many, who, from 
what had fallen under their. obſervation, or was made 


known 
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known to them by well founded report, could not 
but admire the excellence of his doctrine, and admit 
the many notable miracles wrought by him, as incon- 
teſtable proofs of his divine miſſion, and yet had not 
the fortitude to avow their ſentiments before the 
world; but viewing the ſimplicity of his appearance, 


and thinking in what company they were to be rank- 
ed, dreaded the ſhame they were to ſuffer from being 


known to be of the ſect of the Nazarenes, and accord- 


_ ingly ſneaked from the odium under the cover of the 


more popular and eſtabliſhed profeſſions among them. 


Thus did iniquity then abound, and the love of many 


for the truth wax cold. And it reflects no great ho- 


Nour upon the age in which we live, that there are 


ſo few among us who think it any honour to ſhew 
a zeal for the principles or the duties of this re- 
ligion: that there are fo many who will neither give 


up their chriſtian profeſſion, nor take the leaſt pains 


to be conſiſtent with it; who, though they would not 
live under the imputation of infidelity, yet will not 


act as true believers, under any real impreſſions of 


what they believe; and who on ſome occafions would 
perhaps ſhrink from the thought of having it known, 
that either their underſtanding or their conſcience has 
been at all concerned in the matter. Many ſueh 
characters, it is to be feared, there are in the world; 
and if their ſenſe of ſhame were under any juſt im- 
preſſions, they would live in no dread of lau ghter 
from fools, but be more ready to anticipate that real 
$ 2 but 
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but filent contempt in which they live with every 


wiſe and virtuous obſerver of their ways. For what 
is there in a profeſſion of this religion in any view, 


to render it otherwiſe than reſpeQable ? Has hu- 
man wiſdom ever preſented to the mind, under the 


idea of religious principles, any ſentiments upon the 


whole ſo rational, ſo conſiſtent, or ſo fitted to impreſs 
the heart with exalted ſentiments of the one great 
Creator, governor and judge of the world? Or are 
there to be found any precepts of virtue ſo compre- 
henſive, as his, of every amiable and uſeful quality; 
of every diſpoſition that ſtrikes immediately at all 
the unhappy cauſes of contention ; which would eſ- 


tabliſh the harmony of the world upon a laſting 


foundation, and which at the ſame time that it makes 


the human mind 'moſt amiable, renders it alſo truly 


great? The dignity which is to be obſerved in an 


bumble and condeſcending temper is an idea almoſt 


_ peculiar to chriſtianity. It is a dignity which eſ- 
capes common obſervation and common ambition. 
The firſt aim of moſt people is to be ſuperior to 
others in outward advantages, but the greateſt honour 
is to gain a conqueſt over ourſelves and to overcome 


the impediments within us to the exerciſe of love to 
all around us. The other is the ſhadow, this is the 


ſubſtance of true greatneſs, for he that ruleth his ſer 
rit is beiter than the r. 


Need 
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Need I mention how the dignity of our nature is 
alſo provided for, by it's precepts of magnanimity, 
and the many great and animating examples of it, 

in perſons raiſed equally above the allurements of 
the world and the terrors of it. And is a religion 
ſo worthy in it's author, ſo reſpectable for it's ten- 
dency, and ſo great in it's effects, when received 
with faith unfeigned, is it, I ſay, a thing to be 
aſhamed of? Would it be any diſparagement to 
your underſtanding that you took even greater pains 
than others to comprehend more of the height and 
depth of this wiſdom ? Would it be any diſcredit. 
to the beſt of characters, that they took this method 
of improving them; or to the moſt proſperous in the 
world, that they ſnewed, in this manner, their re- 
collection, that they are but men; having no conſe- 
quence in the ſight of God from their worldly poſ- 
ſeſſions, and no hopes from the Almighty except from 
their being rich in faith, and zealous in good works ? 
But, on the other hand, where perſons would be 
thought to have no great taſte for religious enquiries, 
nor any great reliſh for religious dutics, as things ra- 
ther out of faſhion; there are the ſtrongeſt ſymptoms 
of weakneſs, folly and depravity. None are aſham- 
ed of the goſpel, but thoſe who by their miſconduct 
are a diſgrace to it. In every inſtance of the ſort, we 
may ſee what ought to be one great object of our 
caution, namely, the undue influence, we are apt to 
come under from the cuſtoms of the world around 
us, but more eſpecially from the manners of our 


_ parucular 
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particular friends and acquaintance. The force of 
example is great; and that of bad examples, the 
greateſt, and where connections of intimacy are form- 
ed without any prudent regard to the principles and 
morals of thoſe with whom we converſe, we have leſs 
chance of doing them ſervice, than of being cor- 
rupted by them: we have placed ourſelves in a ſitua- 
tion of danger; and it is much, if in time, we do 
not experience the evil effects of it, in a perverſion off 
our ſentiments, and in a ſervile imitation of any be- 
haviour which their profligacy can ſuggeſt to them. 
It is a juſt obſervation, that the fear of man bringeth a 
ſnare ; and in the caſes now referred to, we ſee ſome 
of the moſt fatal effects of it. All perſons therefore, 
but eſpecially the young and unexperienced, ought 
to be appriſed of it, and by every powerful motive, 
to be guarded againſt it; and this leads me to 
the laſt thing propoſed, to remind you of the future 
coming of Chriſt io judge the world. Let us oppoſe 
to the fear of man, the fear of God and the conſide- 
ration of that impartial juſtice, which will niake no 
diſtinction between rich and poor, but only between 
thoſe who ſerved him, and thoſe who ſerved him not. 
In eſtimating the wiſdom of our conduct, let us look 
not merely to the preſent eſſects of it, whatever may 
be the pleaſure or advantage we derive from it; but 
let us look forwards, and view every thing in the 
light of futurity. This ought to be the concern and 


— of us all; but it more particularly be · 
longs 
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longs to thoſe who from their ſituation in life are apt 
to take liberties, which religion allows to no man, 
and which the juſtice of heaven will conſider as 
more criminal in perſons who have better opportuni- 
ties of knowing their duty. Reflect often on the 
| ſhortneſs of your ſtay here; that life is but a va- 
pour; that the faſhion of this world is paſſing away; 
that you are all upon the wings of time, and will 
ſhortly be placed in a ſituation, where the deluſions 
of che world will have loſt their power. 


Reflect, that after death, comes on the great de- 
ceiſive day that ſhall try every man's work of what 
ſort it is; whether we have built upon the founda- 

tion of our chriſtian faith what will ſtand the teſt, 
or what the fire will immediately conſume as a mere 
ſu perſtructure of wood, hay and ſtubble; whether 
you have thought it ſu ficient for your purpoſe that 
you have called him Lord, Lord, or, whether vou 


have carefully obſerved all things whatſoever he has 
_ commanded, 


Remember that though the preaching of his word, 
is now conſidered too much as a mere tale that is 
told, and that though after it is over, there may be 
the ſame determined conformity to this world, yet, 
when the awful ſcene ſhall open, which our Lord 
has ſo often preſented to our view, every eye will 
then be fixed on him with anxious expectation. 


May 
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May you, may we all be ready with the * of 
a good conſcience; or rather, may we hear from 


the lips of our judge, what. we ourſelves could 


not mention before him, from a conſciouſneſs of 
our many and great imperfections; Well done, good 


and faithful ſervants; ye have been faithful over 


a few things, I will make you rulers over many things; , 
enter Jo into the joy of your Lord. 
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Ir we travel through this world as we ought, that 
is, with our eyes open, every event will appear in- 
ſtructive; like a meſſenger, that has ſomething to de- 
liver to us; ſome ſubjc to preſent to our thoughts, 
in order that we may confider and apply it. If we 
do this we ſhall walk circumſpectiy, not as fools but as 
wiſe, redeeming our time, redeeming 1t in a manner 
moſt advantageous to ourſelves, and to ſuch as are 
connected with us. But we are now more particu- 
larly to conſider the event which has brought us to- 
gether, and the ſolemn memorial preſented to each of 
us, but more eſpecHlly to the parents of this child. 
Here is a child born; feeble and helpleſs, more fo than 
W almoſt any other living being; yet more fearfully and 
wonderfully made; made for nobler purpoſes and 
for a longer duration; not like the beaſts to periſh, 
but to live for ever; ſubjeR, indeed, to death in 
common with them, but appointed to riſe again, and 
to exiſt in ſome ſtate or condition ſuited to the cha- 
raster it ſhall have ſuſtained. Here are circumſtances 
W that loudly call for your attention to your child in 
every point of view. The feebleneſs & it's bodily 


It. frame 
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frame will claim from you ſuſtenance and protection, 
and nature itſelf will make you ready and cheerful in 
thoſe troubleſome offices, through which nothing can 
carry a perſon ſo well as che An and Ye of : 
parental affection, ; | 


In hs. mean time, che powers of the wits vil 
begin to expand, and you will have to watch and 
promote their growth. The paſſions will ſoon come 
into play, and you will have to prevent or to corre 
their exceſs by your good advice and prudent diſei - 
pline. The virtuous tendencies will begin to mani | 
| feſt themſelves, and to ſhew the law written upon the 
heart, you will then have to obſerve and ſeize thoſe 
_ favourable moments for cheriſhing what is good, that | 

it may become, by. habit, a ſecond nature. An up- 
right conduct, and a conſiſtent character on the part 
of the parents, continually before the eyes of theit | 
child, muſt promiſe the happieſt effects; it will give 
weight to your natural authority; and all thoſe good 
inſtructions, which at intervals muſt be renewed, will 
fink the deeper. Let a child only ſee virtue; the nw 
ture of it will ſoon be underſtood, and the charms 
of it felt; and parents who have exhibited this ge- 
neral probity of character in domeſtick life, will 
have done, perhaps, what is moſt wanted to ſccure 
the innocence of their child. But youth cannot al 
ways be at home, they muſt mix with the world, and 
that world i 18 corrupt in the extreme; and proſelytes 


to corruption are as enger ly * 48 if 1 it were a good 
| cauſe. 


2 
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cauſe. You muſt then be as active to defend your 
child, as corruption will be to make the attack; and 
as that will be inceſſant, ſo muſt be your vigilance ; 


u hat the world throws down, you muſt rebuild; and 
what it weakens, you muſt repair, by every effort of 


your wiſdom and prudence. 


5 One method, widened by heaven, to check the 
progreſs of vice, is a ſteady courſe of publick and 
private inſtruction. It is that oil, without which 


our own lamps would go out, much more thoſe 
which are but juſt kindled. Let them be carefully 


| ſupplied therefore, at that time, in that meaſure, and 
in chat way, which is moſt OP to be effeual. | 


T he feld of instruction 1s i. ab well en 


with productions ſuited to the taſte, even of child- 
hood and youth. There are fables, wherein pleaſure 
and inſtruction are ſweetly blended together. There 


are the parables in ſcripture, particularly thoſe of 


our Saviour, which are well known to have happily 
ſeized the youthful imagination, and to have rendered 
good impreſſions indelible. All nature 


41 


is a ſcene of wonder, and wonder i is the Moment: . 
which a child lives and is delighted: bring from 


thence whatever is ſuited to it's capacity, that it may 
gradually learn to adorn and bleſs the maker and 
preſerver of all. Let your child then be led to an 
acquaintance with the eaſier parts of the golpel, and 
behold in that glaſs the glory of the Lord, by the 
. frequent 


\ 
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frequent inſpection of which, it is to bs ae into 
the ſame image, from glory. to glory; to lay aſide 
the follies of youth, to wipe off the ſtains contracted 
by too great an intimacy with the world, and to at- 
tain ſome portion of that purity of mind and man» 
ners which may qualify for ſome happier region. 
Baptiſm with water is an inſtruction here; and we 
have only to transfer our thoughts from it to purity 
of principle, to purity of mind, and to ſanctity of 
morals; to every thing, in ſhort, that is genuine and 
ſimple, whether in devotion to God, in love to man- 
kind, or in an enlightened and well regulated love · to 
_ ourſelyes. Tf this be made our own great concern, 
and if, in this manner, we contrive, and labour for 
the ſpiritual benefit of our offspring, we ſhall have 
acquitted ourſelves well; it is all that this ordinance 
has in view; for it will avail nothing without the 
ſpirit of pure religion and undefiled before God, lead- | 
ing us to aſſiſt the fatherleſs and widow in their fflic- 
tion, and to keep ourſelves, and thoſe neareſt to us, | 
Un {pours from the world, $ 


Tous deßre to 1 5 this papeifin coptiatic to your 
ebild, | beſpeaks your good intention, and is a pledge 
of your fidelity in this important truſt; that to this 
ſtranger in the earth you will carefully mark out it's 
way; warning it of every danger, and imparting every 
benefit that is to be expected from the wiſdom, autho- 
rity, and virtues of faithful and afſectionate parents. 


11 
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TE E deen oP chriſtianity is the nobleſt Ii can 
be conceived; moſt worthy of God to propoſe, and 
the fitteſt for us to purſue. It is a deſign to reſcue 
mankind from a diſagreeable ſtate of i Ignorance and 
bondage to their own paſſions; and by enlightening 

| them, to form a peculiar people zealous of good 
works. Agreeably to this deſign, our Lord has dealt 


but ſparingly i in matters of ceremony, well knowing 


how much they have been abuſcd to purpoſes of ſu- 


perſtinon. His poſitive inſtitutions are but two in num- 


ber, and fixed upon only for the practical inſtruction 
they are ſo eminently fitted to convey and impreſs. 


For what is baptiſm in particular? Not, ſurely, the 
mere giving a child a name; but the deliberate and 
ſolemn conſecration of it to God, with the purpoſe 
of training it up in the knowledge and profeſſion of 


chriſtian religion, and in the practice of it's pure 


morality. And what could be a fitter emblem of the 
innocence and ſimplicity of the chriſtian character 


than water, ſignifying, not the putting away the filth 


of the fleſh, but the anſwer of a good conſcience before. 


God. When the chriſtian doctrine was firſt preached 
this baptiſm muſt have been applied to the adult, to 
perſons capable of being taught, and of underſtand- 


ing at the time the nature of the tranſaction. But 


little children were not excluded, they were at that 
time admitted with the parents, and i in proceſs of 


time, 
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time, or in countries where chriſtianity was eſtabliſh- 


ed, children alone were baptiſed. But baptiſm then 


derived it's uſefulneſs from the inſtruction it con- 


veyed to the parents, concerning the greatneſs of the 


truſt committed to them, and the obligations they came 


under to inculeate the principles of the chriſtian re- 


ligion, to ſecure, as far as poſſible, the practice of 
every religious and moral duty, and thus to fortify 
the minds of youth againſt thoſe many and ſevere 

trials with which they will have to ſtruggle, more or 


188 through life. wy 


: The birth of a child is very naturally conſidered 
as a Joyful event, and heaven intended it to be ſuch. 
ut it is a joy ſubject to ſome abatement; for man 
that is born of a woman is born to ſome ſhare of : 


trouble, as naturally as the ſparks fly upward, 'The 


days of his pilgrimage can be but few, and many even 


of theſe may be evil. He is liable to a variety of ac- 
eidents and misfortunes not to be foreſeen ; but he 


is certainly born to die: the frail and delicate frame 


of his body expoſes him to diſeaſe ; but beſides this 
there are ſtill worſe diſeaſes of mind. T here are 
dangers of this ſort to be apprehended from the 
growing ſtrength of his own paſſions, from cuſtom 


and faſhion flattering his inclinations, but at war 


| againſt the ſoul, againſt the authority of God, and 
againſt every moral purpoſe of his government. 
Theſe evils are ſo many, and of ſuch a nature, that 


without prudence on the, part of parents to appriſe 
children 
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children of theſe things, and to counteract them, 
they are probably ruined, and the heart of parents, 
reſſecting, perhaps, on their own omiſſions, is thrown 
into the deepeſt afliion well knowing what they can- 
not but know, that vice 18 miſerable in every ſtation. 
Hence proceed ſecret remorſe, the contempt we look 
for and read in every countenance, and all the dread- 
ful commotions of a ſpirit overwhelmed with a fear of 
death and a judgment to come. How proper is it, in 
ſuch a view of the birth of a child, for the parents 
to turn their views to the Almighty ; to own him as 
the giver and preſcrver of life, to implore his divine 
protection on a child ſo dangerouſly ſituated, and to 
enter, before him, into a ſolemn engagement to be 
faithful and vigilant, eſpecially in the particular 
duty to which they are now called. God has not 
been wanting on his part. He has ſown the ſeeds of 
virtue in every human breaſt ; and wherever the light 
of the goſpel ſhines, there is the ſituation moſt fa- 
vourable to their growth. They then only wait for 
dhe aſſiduity of wiſe and virtuous parents to cheriſh 
them; to bring them forwards ;- to ripen them, and 
to render them productive of the happieſt fruits. 
Surely then, you will not be wanting in this moſt 
neceſſary care, and this beſt mark of your affection a 
for your child; but, in a manner adapted to it's 
opening capacity, you will convey uſeful knowledge, 
eſpecially the knowledge of it's duty; your ſpeech, 
on this ſubject, will drop as the fruitful rain, and 
diſtil as the enriching dew n the lender herb; you 
will 


uith the world, by cheriſhing the love of truth, by 


happineſs let him not be ſpared for his crying. Fi- 
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will be ever nay: to point out to your child the 
many perſonal evils inſeparable from the dominion of 
the paffions. You will prepare it for an intercourſe 


teaching great delicacy in all matters of Juſtice, and 
by inculcating leſſons of general humanity. - Above 
all you will impreſs a belief, that the fear of God is 
the height of wiſdom, and that the beſt underſtand- 
ing is n, who wy his commandments. - 


Inſtruction e well but it's good effects are 
not certain: hence the neceſſity of diſcipline. When 
correction ſhall appear indiſpenſable to his future 


nally, as a child naturally looks up to parents for 
an example, and as virtues are inſtructions of the 
moſt forcible and attractive kind, let your's be ſuch as 


L cr, 
to command reſpe& and to deſerve imitation. Thus WW m 
will you fave yourſelves, and alſo ſave this child, of 
whom God has thrown upon your care, in order that lor 


_ it may derive the full benefit of your nene, your — 
. authority, and your virtues. i 
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si, „„ 
Ir. our - ardent wiſhes, or the fervour of prayer, could ; 
ſufficiently avail to render you uſeful, we might here 
have let the matter reſt, and cloſed the ſolemnities of 
this day; but as you cannot be ignorant, that the 
bleſſing which giveth the increaſe, i is annexed only to 
the ſkill and induſtry of the labourer; and that the 
credit and influence of religion will ever be inti- 
mately connected with the talents and reſpectability 

of it's miniſters, you will permit me, in brotherly 
love, to impreſs a few remarks on the views, talents, 
and perſevering application required in a miniſter 
of the chriſtian religion; ſubjects of great weight, 
but where on account of the yariety in the matter, 


and the brevity of our time, I muſt A pretty 
much upon the ſurface. 


The leading qualification in an able and faithful 
miniſter, will take us back to his motives and to the 
goodneſs of them, as being the radical principles of 
life and vigour, which ought to pervade the whole of 

Vu | his 
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his duty. Here we may remark 1 firſt 
bent of the mind to the miniſtry, that this having 
been taken at an early period, it might not have been 
thoroughly conſidered, nor bear the rigour of inſpec- 
tion; for we all know, from the progreſſive natu re of 
man, that he begins every good work imperfecthy, 
and that our earlieſt motives are not always the pureſt; 
ſo in our youth, we might have thought it a fine thing 
to be a miniſter, to ſtand in a conſpicuous point of 
view, and to captivate an audience by a diſplay of 
_ Profeſſional talents. Many an excellent and uſeful 
preacher might not be aſhamed, in this view, to adopt 
the words of St. Paul, when I was a child, I ſpake 
as @ child, J underſtood as a child, I thought as a child; 
but when ] became a man I put away childiſh things. 
There is a time, and it is not long, ere the eyes of 
the mind are opened to a nobler view, when the judg · 
ment is matured, and when the life of man, as a ſub- 
ject of the divine moral government, appears in all 


it's awful moment. Then it is, that as miniſters, we 


take our proper ground, and from thence we date the 


real commencement of our career; we ſaw clearly 


the unſpeakable value of our own fouls, our deſtina- 
tion for. eternity, the immenſe worth of the prize 
there held up to view, the. courſe we had to take in 


obtaining it, and our perils on every fide. We ac- 


cordingly approved, as beſt on the whole, that fitua- 


tion in the world, where we might be leſs entangled 


than others in the ordinary affairs of this life; where 
ue ſeem 30 have the beſt chance of eſcaping the pre- 


valent 
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valent corruption, of collecting the moſt valuable in- 
formation, and of cultivating every virtue, as the truę 
0 "only bas of our preſent and fucare Lap pinglh 


fin thus kd our ne I hope 3 we . done well; 
and that whatever che world may think of us in fore- 
going the objects of common purſuit, we have ſome 
claim to wiſdom in having made that choice, which 
leads to pleaſure more refined, to riches more dura- 


ble, nd; to honours which never fade. 


But we FR not WY in . attention to 5 
: We view all perſons around us, as being formed as 
ve are, as heirs of the ſame promiſes, and as having 
the ſame, if not greater, dangers to encounter. We 
therefore feel for them ſomething like a natural care 
for their ſtate ; every thing which we conceive as of 
moment to ourſelves, we conſider as equally applica- 
ble to them; accordingly we would reſcue them, if 
poſſible, from their danger, and 1 impart to them all 


the benefit of our reſearches and experience, that we 


may all travel together, as ſtrangers in the earth, to a 
more ſettled and perfect abode. It is by becoming 
thoroughly awake to the awfulneſs of our own per- 
ſonal ſituation, chat we come to enter into theirs. It 

is then that the fountain of tenderneſs is opened in 
our breaſt, that we feel an enlightened benevolence, 
that moſt reſined humanity which would be happy in 
ſaving, if it were but one ſoul from death, or in 
bringing one fon or daughter to glory. Moſt certain 
1 u 2 | ijt 
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it is, that without having laid this foundation, our 


building will be in the air; for being ignorant, or 
inſenfible to our own danger we ſhall never diſcern 


theirs, nor feel for them that ſympathy which alone 


can carry us, in earneſt, through the duties of this 
. benevolent warfare; it will. be no warfare to EY and 
we hall yy at our poſt, 

In your courſe of ſtudy, wn will. take a compre- 
henfive view, and not loſe ſight entirely of that ex- 
tenſive ſervice which you might hereafter be able to 


render to the publick; for there belongs to every b 
miniſter, ſome care of all the churches of Chriſt, 


upon the principle, that though many, they are yet 
but one body, and each a member one of another ; con- 


ſequently, that if one member ſuffer, all the members 


ſhould fuffer with it; and if one member be honoured, 
all the members ſhould rejoice with it. No perſon can 
be an entire ſtranger to the preſent conflit between 
the enemies and the friends to chriſtianity. A wreteh- 
ed propenſity to call in queſtion every thing deemed 
ſacred, and to inſult the publick by holding up to 
_ ridicule whatever they revere, has marked with pe- 
culiar ſtrength the preſent times. Unbelief in chril- 
tianity, and even atheiſm, throwing off all referve, and 
every fear of incurring publick odtum, have lately 
come forward again, ſpeaking perverſe things to draw 
away diſciples after them, and thefe diſciples being 

- firft deceived, become deceivers in their turn, for it is 
the nature of evil men to grow-worſe and worſe; fuch 
| periaw 
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perſons Gefire to have us, that they may ſift us as uke, 
and would divert themſelves, by keeping us in a ſtate 


of alarm for our faith and hope. Hence refuted ob- 
jections are brought up again as novel, and weak- 
neſcs in argument covered by boldneſs of aſſertion and 
| flanderous reports. Poor ſpecirfiens theſe of the 
- amiable virtues, under whoſe patronage they pre- 
ſume to come forth, but which were never known to 
| ſloop to ſcurrility, in aiming to recommend them- 
| ſelves to the diſcernment and reſpe& of mankind. 
But even theſe virtues themſelves, ſome of them at 
leaſt, have had deliberate attempts made upon them. 
Gratitude in particular has been declared vicious, 
probably for it's having formed ſo conſiderable apart 
of our devotion to the great author of every good and 
perfect gift. What ſtrange ſort of reaſoning is that, 
which would inculcate this horrid maxim, that even 
the pure religion and undefiled before the father, teach- 
ing us to Vit the widow and fatherleſs in their offiiftion, 


and to keep ourſelves unſpotted from the world, is no- 
: thing more than the miſchievous origin of evil. If it 


were not, that mankind are more eaſily perverted from 
the truth than ſet right, ſuch blaſphemy and ſuch 


= outrages upon good breeding, might be paſſed by, 


with filent indignation. But for the ſafety of others 

theſe things require to be noticed, and an antidote 
to be prepared for the poiſon ; and if you ſhould be 
able, and in readineſs to give a publick anſwer to him 
that afketh a reaſon, or who ſtates an obje&ion, you 
will have undertaken a good work, provided you 

Sag rides exccute 
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execute it with meekneſs and fear; with meekneſs to 
manage an argument with temper, and with ſome 


fear, leſt the cauſe you wiſh to ſerve, ſhould be injured 


by.a want of judgment in defending it. This work is | 


_ ſelves to deter from ſuch an undertaking, that many 
who might have acquitted themſelves well, have given 
way to their timidity; and left the publick to the more 
maſterly treatiſes already in its hands. Such diffidence 
is indeed no juſt apology for the omiſſion, and thoſe 
who excel in compoſition, would do better in taking 
courage, and in nnn their abilities for ſuch a an 
"ip e f „ ee 


To that 0 abi Ao OP none ks 
come eminent, let there be added a peruſal of the 


beſt modern productions and a due attention to the 
monuments: of ancient learning, to the hiſtorians, 
' Philoſophers, orators, and poets of Greece and Rome, 
in their native languages. Lou will learn from them 


the ſtate of things civil and religious in their day; 


what were their opinions of many ſubjeRs of great 
moment; how great their power of perſuaſion ; with 
their taſte and elegance of compoſition, which have 
helped not a little to keep their valuable works from 
the common fate of ſinking into almoſt immediate 
oblivion. In this manner, you will have laid in 
fund of information with which to meet objections 
againſt the being and perſections of God, againſt the 
expediency of a divine revclation and the authent- 
city 
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city of it's conveyance; and you will have know? 
how to behave yourſelf in the houſe of God, as a pits 
lar and ground of the truth, erecting a column, with 
ſtrength and beauty combined, becoming the church 


of the living God, and fit to maintain the general 
belief and worſhip of him, whom we could no more 


part with, than with the light and heat of the ſun. 
One thing is certain, that you will never have to re- 


gret any pains taken with a ſubje& ſo eſſential to the 
| comfort of every thinking individual, and to that of 
the flock now coming under your paſtoral care; your 
duty to which now elaims a more e attention. 


You may recolle@, that Paul i in adviſing Timoiby, 
goes firſt of all into the ſubject of interceſſory prayer, 
as what ig good and acceptable to God, who would have 
all men io be faved ; and I cannot but think, that pray- 
er in general ſhould occupy the chief place in our 


thoughts. In our ſermons we addreſs only men like 
ourſelves, and if, notwithſtanding this, we treat them 


with reſpe&, muſt not a greater, and the greateſt de- 


gree of it, be due to the worſhip of God? In per- 
forming this moſt ſacred of all duties and particu- 


larly whenever called to lead the devotion of a chriſ- 
tian aſſembly, can the mind be too much compoſed 
by premeditation, or too careful in the ſelection of 


proper materials or of ſentiments well conceived ? 


Ought not ſome regard to be paid even to the choice 


and arrangement of words; for how forcible are right 


| words to call forth and engage the devout afſections, 
= | eſpecially - 
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eſpecially when delivered with page and ſolent- 


nity ! Nothing indeed ought to be further removed 
from publick prayer, than a raſh and confuſed utter - 
ance of things not duly weighed; for though this 
may happen to appear in the eyes of ſome, as a great 


acquirement, and even as a gift from above, yet 


there ſeems to be more ground of fear, leſt God might 
be offended by our preſumption, than of hope of his 
being pleaſed with the offering. As for the aſſembly, 
their part being, not that of merely hearers of our 
performance, but of fellow-worſhippers, entering into 


our thoughts, and adopting our ſentiments: as their 


| own, we ought to beware of betraying them into the 
rant of enthuſiaſm, of miſleading them into the maze 


of doubtful opinions, and of pleaſing them by the 


| pomp of unmeaning words. In the ſcriptures we 
ſhall find the greateſt aid in this du ty; they are fraught 
with the pureſt ſentiment, expreſſed in an equal puri- 

ty and force of ſtyle; and theſe, if well underſtood - 


and applied with judgment, to the ſeveral parts of 


prayer, will have a much better effect than the in- 
flated artificial ſtyle of modern com poſition. 


Vou will judge for you rfclf, what method. to ob- 
ſerve, as beſt ſuited to your abilities, and natural frame 


of mind. To ſome, their devotional compotitions 


may be of great uſe, perhaps neceſlary, to give them 
the full poſſeſſion of themſelves : while others with L 
more ſelf command, and more happy in a rich trea- 
ſure of words, with which to clothe their devout 

ſentiments, 
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ſentiments, may leave it to the fulneſs of their hearts | 
to find words proper to give them vent. With one | 

obſervation more, I may drop this part of the ſubjeR, | 

which is this, that well compoſed forms of prayer are 

attended with this great advantage above an endleſs | 
variety, that by frequent repetition, they will leave | 

indelible memorials of thoſe practical ſentiments, 
which it is che great aim of our N to inculcate. 


As to the great 1 0 of ſermons, i it is not difficult to 
be conceived, and I truſt that your ideas of ſound \ 1 
doctrine accord with thoſe of the apoſtle, that it i a 5 

doctrine oppoſed to the corruptions of the world, or ” j 
that the end of our preaching is charity out of a pare ll 
heart, a good conſcience, and faith unfeigned ; from 
which ſome having fwerved have turned afide unto 

varn jangling, and oppoſitions of ſcience falſely ſo called. 

In the hope therefore, of a reſurrection of the juſt . | 
and unjuſt, you will exerciſe yourſelf, and perſuade 1 

your hearers to have always a conſcience void of ofs ðͥ 1 

Fence ; you will lead them to diſcern the true nature 3 | | 

| | 


of every duty, and labour that in each they may ap- | 
proachnearer to perfection. You will think intently | 
of theſe things, that they may receive every advan- 0 
tage which your ability and Power of perſuaſion can Il 
give them. | | 


| All this will require a well cultivated mind, and a = 

_ comprehenſive view of things; and ſurely, if it be 

3 duty of all to be men in underſtanding much | 
| „ n more 
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more ought the lips of a chriſtian miniſter to keep 


knowledge; not that knowledge which would feed 


the poor pride of diſplaying more than ordinary ora” 


dition, but that acquaintance with things which will 
miniſter grace to the hearer. By this criterion of uſe- 


fulneſs, you will know what enquiries to take up; 
how long you may continue them, and when to drop 
them as of no further benefit, Nor, will you have 


cauſe of complaint in being thus limited; the field of 


uſeſul knowledge i is wide enough, and our time too 
ſcanty to admit of being waſted in vain excurſions, 
from whence we can bring nothing home to our peo- 


ple. To excite their devotion, you will have to open 
to their view, the majeſty of God in the grandeur of 
his works; his wiſdom in the contrivance, and his 


| goodneſs in the ample proviſion made for happineſs, 
In favour of the ſocial virtues, there will come be- 
fore you all the amiable fruits of the ſpirit againſt 


which there is no law ; theſe will require to be placed 


in their proper point of view, to render them as 
lovely as poſſible. Then, the greater efforts of ſelf- 
denial and magnanimity will have their claim of at- 
tention, in order to ſeparate them ſrom their dazzling 
burt falſe appearances. Let us not forget, that in the 
new teſtament the moſt admirable leſſons are to be 
found, and that the mode of inſtructing by authori- 
ties drawn from thence will have the greateft weight 
with every true believer. Nothing can go beyond 
or equal the knowledge of Jeſus Chriſt, but we have 


to rewember, that he will be beſt preached, when in- 
| Head 
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ſtead of doubtful diſputations, his devout and amiable 


ſpirit ſhall be moſt powerfully recommended. The 


 ſeriptures of the old teſtament on account of their 
connection with the new, are not to be paſſed by, 


thoſe of them, eſpecially, which are prophetic and in- 
ſpired, as being profitable for do@rine, for reproof, 
for correction, for inſtruction in righteouſneſs, that tie 


man of God may be thoroughty furniſhed unto all good 
works. But as authorities will not appear of leſs 


weight by being ſhewn to have their foundation in hu- 
man nature, this will claim your particular attention; 


- there will be a continual demand upon this know- 


ledge, and your lagacity will ever be awake to fuch 


information as will give you a more perfect inſight 


into the concealed movements of che human mind. 
A careful obſervation of men, muſt lead to this va- 
luable attainment, and as the hearts of us all are 
faſhioned alike, an accurate examination of yourſelf, f 
= will be no inconſiderable aid in coming at the knows 
| ledge of others. Without this, our preaching cannot 
be very intereſting; we ſhall be confined to vague 
obſervations on general ſubjects, on which the preach- 
er uſually keeps at too great a diſtance from his hear- 
ers, and amuſes them with mere declamation making 


but feeble impreſſion, and paſſing as a tale that is 


told. It is highly requiſite, therefore, that we draw 
nearer, and reaſon nervouſly of righteouſneſs, tem- 


perance and a judgment to come. As able phyſicians 


of che ſoul, we ought to watch the ſymptoms of each 
diſeaſe, and reſolutely attempt the cure. There will. 


X 2 2 be 
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be no harm at firſt in a- little cireumvention, but 
rather than fail, the maſk muſt be thrown aſide, and 
the ſelf-deluded finner told, that he is the man. By 
this knowledge well applied we ſhall be truly apt to 


teach; we ſhall break up that cover to which vice of 


every kind is ready to fly, and the word of God will 
be as a uo edged ſword, piercing even t0 the arviding 


 afunder of the foul and ſpirit, of the joints and mar- 


row, There is one vice, which, for being the proli- 
fic parent of moſt, if not of all others, will require 
much vigilance to check it's growth, and all the 
warmth of remonſtrance; I mean, the love of money, 
which ſome having coveted after, have denied the faith 


and pierced themſelves through with many forrows, A 


greedineſs of filthy lucre, is indeed the ſtrongeſt fea- 
ture in the general character, and juſtice will not be 
done it, if not fully expoſed, as a vile compoſition 
of meanneſs, prevarication, injuſtice and irreligion, 

in perſons of every rank who give way to it. Of what 

have we ſo much to complain, as of this internal and 
deadly diſeaſe, which is eating its way even into the 
| houſe of prayer, and furniſhing a pretence at leaf}, 
for many ſevere invectives againſt all religion! Reli- 
gion however may be brought off with honour ; but 
let thoſe who have thus betrayed it, bear the blame. 
We are aſhamed that ſuch things are ſaid of them, and 
that we cannot refute the charge, It ſhould ſeem in- 
deed, as if the early caution to beware of coverouſneſs, 
was ſomewhat prophetick of thoſe aftertimes, when 
the kingdom of Chriſt would reſemble the ma 

| | | 0 
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of this world, and it's miniſters would ſeek their 07 
things only, and not tie things of Jeſus Chriſt- Let it 
be our ſatisfaction, that we keep our hands clean; 
that we earneſtly warn our hearers of their danger 
from this quarter, and exhort them to lay up hat 


treaſure in heaven, which will be their belt confola- 
tion upon earth. 


80 much for the general ſubject of our preach- 
ing. In treating of the Lord's ſupper we have 
to take away the veil of myſtery, that hath fo long 
covered it, and kept ſo many at a diſtance, who 
ought. to be there and who may be there, with- 
out incurring the danger mentioned by the apoſtle; 
but eſpecially, being an ordinance intended to unite 

| the members of the church of Chriſt, it ought not | 
to be perverted into the means of dividing them, or 
of keeping them at a diſtance from our communion ; | 
there ought to be no hiting of their belief in particu- 
lar opinions, no officious enquiry after matters of in- 
ternal experience. Let it be enough that a perſon be 
properly inſtructed, appriſed of the diſcernment and 
ſincerity indiſpenſable to every religious duty, and 
that he comes with a profeſſed intention of fulfilling | 
allrighteouſneſs. Any thing more than this ſeems to 
ſavour of the phariſee; it is, come not near me for I | 
am holier than thou; it is moreover an infringement Y | 
of chriſtian liberty; for I apprehend that in this point, 
there is, and ought to be a wide difference between 
things ſpiritual; and things temporal. As for ſoci- | 
5 eties | 
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eties formed for purpoſes merely convivial, or for 
the management of their worldly intereſts; theſe may 
fix upon their own terms, in admitting any to be of 
their number; but an aſſembly of chriſtians meeting 
as ſuch for purpoſes purely ſpiritual, have every thing 
of the fort already fixed and determined for them, in 
the original inſtitutions of their great founder; and 
whatever regulations cannot be read there, in ſome 
expreſs command, or in the uniform conduct of 
Chriſt and his apoſtles, cannot be binding, and they 
are blameable, who infiſt upon it. A congregation 
is but a part of a great community formed by the 
ſupreme law-giver through the mediation of his ſon 
| Jeſus Chriſt ; and he provided in the beginning, for 
every future exigence of his church, and the better, 
by the fimplicity of that proviſion. He raiſed no 
fence round his church, except againſt human au- 
thority for the purpoſe of keeping it free from the 
officious interference of that low, but deſtructive po- 
licy, by which cunning men haye made religion a 
Hep to their advancement in the world, T hat fence | 
ought to have been carefully kept up; for by throw- 
ing it down an opening has been made for corrup- 
tions without end. When men began to encroach 
upon the independency of the churches, and to im- 
prove upon the fimple inſtitutions of Chriſt, what was 
the conſequence ? Their notions of order and de- 
cency only led them aſtray, and in their mode of 
improving, they brought the very exiſtence of tins 
religion into imminent» danger. 


In 


A — R. 


In n to our brethren of the — you 
will have no objection to declare, that your diſſent 
| originates only in what you conceive to be your duty 

to the ſupreme authority; is conducted upon peace- 
able and defenſive principles, and directed to the 
ſimplicity of this religion as it was once for all, deli- 


vered unto the ſaints ; that you only want with your |, 


little flock, to lie down in green paſture of your own 
choice, and if poſſible, by the ſtill water, following 
after righteouſneſs, faith, charity, and peace with them 
who call on the Lord out of a pure heart. If by ſuch 
means you can compel men to come in, ' that your houſe 
: may be filled, you will have cauſe to rejoice in your 
fucceſs; but not otherwiſe : nay, your duty to this 
foall congregation, will not be concerned in revi- 
ving a party or in merely adding to your number. 
Me ſhould have no zeal but for making proſelytes to 
the purity of the chriſſian character, and if we can- 
not, in this manner, trengilen the things that remain- 
cd, and that were ready to die, we might as well give 


them up, and let the cauſe here and every where elle 
come to the ground. 


Penh me now for a moment to attend you from 
dhe pulpit to the walks of private life; here are 
ſome points on which I do not viſh to dwell, it 


being more my inclination to remind of what is 


excellent, than to warn againſt thoſe deformities 
in character, which would make but a hideous figure = 
in any perſon, but eſpecially in a miniſter of the 
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goſpel. By only glancing at theſe things, I Qua! : 
have done enough to remind you of the extreme eau 

| tion that will be neceſſary, becaule the very leaſt ap» 
proach to them, might be fatal to your uſefulneſs; by 
a ſuſpected character your preaching might be in vain, 
and the nerves of every diſcourſe be cut aſunder. 
In private life, chiefly, you will endeavour to be uſe - 
ful, and keep a ſteady eye upon your work. There, 
your converſation will edify; you will there have i * 
moſt in your power, to adapt yourſelf moſt perfectly to 
different characters, and to the different wants of 
your people; by hearing what they have to ſay, you 
will learn their turn of thought, be better able to 
remove their miſtakes, and to throw i into their minds 
that light which a publick diſcourſe might not ſo well 
convey. After the labour of thinking, a labour little 
conceived of by the world, you will relax into inno- 


cent chearfulneſs, ſtill letting no man have cauſe to 


deſpiſe you; and never loſing ſight of your main ob- 
ject. You will be the faithful monitor, the ſympa- 
thiſing friend, and the ready adviſer, when called to 
be ſuch; you will reſpect the hoary head, exhorting 


it to patience; you will be the guide of inexperienced i 


youth, by teaching them to be ſober minded ; you 
will carry the lambs in your boſom, and gently lead 
thoſe that are with young. The office of baptiſm will 
call up all this tenderneſs, and give energy to your 
exhortations of parental duty. In ſhort, you will 

endeavour, Lam perſuaded, to render perfect every 
4 VE 1 | | good 
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__ impreſſion upon che hearer by he humifity 
| and ſweetneſs of your deportment, and by every thing 


that can throw a luſtre upon the character of a ebriſ- 


tian miniſter, 


| You, the members of this congregation, will pleaſe 
to take your ſhare of admonition. e e 
your miniſter, you will conſider him; and in the 


en his hands; to treat him, both in the pulpit, and 
out of it, with all that reſpect and affection, to which 


up the deficiency by the overflowings of your kind - 


neſs; you will throw no embaraſſment in his way, 


W your miniſter let him think as he pleaſes, and 


Ponfident indeed that upon the whole you will have 
o cauſe to look back upon your ſettlement here, with 
egret; but lomething unpleaſant, you know, is at- 


| view we have now takeff of the extent and moment of 
his duty, will find a powerful inducement toftrength- 


a good paſtor is entitled, Having no great things of 
a worldly fort to expect, it will be your eare, to make 


leſt the goſpel ſhould not have a free courſe. Let 

nothing be done among yourſelves from a deſire of 
having pre-eminence; but ever call to mind, that by 
W concord, ſmall things become great; and as for 


er him ſpeak what he thinks. This is his duty, and 
W he can have no peace of mind without doing it; and 
be may experience ſome interruptions to his peace in 
Wdoing it; ſuch is the dilemma, to which a miniſter may 
Ive reduced by his virtues! And to you, fir, I now 
Peturn with a word concerning your firmneſs; I am 


* - rached | 


0 ſure. The bond of union between the people and 
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tached to every employment, and yours dcs 
will come in for a ſhare of grievances, and of thoſe 
which are moſt ſeverely felt by the cultivated mind 
and independent ſpirit of a wiſe man, for he Who 
increaſeth , Ou n — 1 


I woyld hope the contrary, but i it is poſſible, you if 
may ſeem to yourſelf, to have laboured in vain; you 
may perhaps be mortified u pon obſerving a non- con- 
formity to the eſtabliſhment, coupled with a con- 
| formity to the world ; you may ſee perſons preten- 
ding to keep holy the ſabbath day, by attending tbe 
morning ſervice only; ſome ſelecting it for tra- 
velling on buſineſs, and others devoting it to plex: 
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their miniſter is often relaxed, and by a variety of eau · 
ſes he may create enemies by ſpeaking the truth, and 
through a growing indifference to religion on the part N 
of the hearer, the hands of the miniſter will hang : 
down, and his love may wax cold. He may have ſome 
valuable and faſt friends; but others unſtable as water, 8 
who may forget their former bleſſedneſs in having 
him among them, and accordingly withdraw. Paul 
himſelf had theſe complaints to make concerning 
| himſelf; he was ſupplanted; and even thoſe who could 
once have given him their eyes, were led to think 
but little of him. No wonder it ſhould be our lot i 

and be a little irkſome. But our part is that of over-· 
coming evil with good, and having put our hand to 
the plough, to be ever looking forwards that no matk 


C 
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of negle& may appear in our work, and that if any 
error has been committed, it may be early reQified ; 
we ſhall then have only to keep moving on, aiming in 
every thing to get ſtill nearer to that perfection, which 
we contemplate only at a diſtance, which is ever in- 
viting our purſuit, but is conſtantly eluding ourgraſps 
and leaving us ever to lament our inability of taking 
the compleat poſſeſſion. - Not thinking therefore that 
we have apprehended or are become perfect, let us 
_ preſs forwards to a better accompliſhment, of our 
great aim, ere the vigour of the mind be ſpent, and even 
then a mind thoroughly diſpoſed for ſo good a work 
will quit the field with reluctance. We cheriſh hope 
of being more uſeful, and form purpoſes truly lau- 
dable; inſomuch that it may be late in life, before 
we give up the flattering idea, that what we have done 
formerly, we are now able to do till better. Ac- 
cordingly we renew the attempt, and double that ar- 
dour which the abridgement of our time calls for ſo 
loudly. But in the midſt of all, ſome chan ges may 
have ſtolen upon us unawares, to the injury of our 
frame, changes which chough for a time, not per- 
ceived by ourſelves, may yet be viſible to others; 
= they may obſerve that the energies of our mind are 
= gone, and the powers of the ſoul lagging behind the 
ñvunabated ardour of our zeal; at length, we perceive 
the-languor ourſelves, and ere we are able to reckon 
any certain ſeals to our miniſtry, the ſeaſon of uſeful- 
neſs will be far ſpent. Inſirmities of body now accu- 
mulate taſt, and preſent an inſurmountable bar to 
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much further progreſs; ; time will Neal away on bo 
ſenſe and. faculty after another, until man whatever 
may be his pre-eminence. in literary and virtuous 


SY 
* 


it will moulder faſt away; the learned duſt will go to 
enrich the clods, and be ſoon. as much forgotten, as 
if it * never exiſted. = 50 


But this i is not our ne W there is one, or * not 
5 unrighteous to forget our labour of love, nor his 
own gracious promiſe of rewarding i it ; though our 
bed be made in the grave, we ſhall not remain there 
for ever; for we ſleep in Jeſus; into his faithful 
hands are committed the keys of death and of the 
grave, where we ſhall only reſt from our labour and 
drop this vile encumbrance, in order that we may 
come forward again, with renewed vigour, with bo- 
dies faſhioned after the Redeemer's glorious body, 
according to the mighty working, whereby be ſub- 
dues all things unto himſelf; and ſurely if there 
' ſhall be this happy change of body, the mind alſo 
will participate in the bleſſed effects of the ſame 
transforming power; be rendered more meet for 
our maſters uſe, and for acting in a more enlarged 
ſphere of benevolence ; ; for, having been faithful 
over a few things we fhall be made rulers over many 
things, and enter into the Joy of our Lord, Theres 
fore, let us comfort ourſelves, and comfort one 
| another 1 in theſe words, And now, my brother, 
farcwell ; and you, my chriſtian brethren, of this 

ocicty 


; attainments, is no more than a venerable ruin; asſuch 
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with each other, and if it be poſſible, live in peace 
with all men: and may that divine peace which paſ- 


ſeth all underſtanding keep the hearts and minds of 

all the ſincere diſciples of Chriſt, wherever diſperſed 

over the face of the earth. And now, through him, 
as our only mediator, unto the king eternal, immor- 
tal, inviſible, the only wiſe God, be honour and 


glory, for ever and ever. Amen, 


THE END. 
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